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There have been few seasons at the close of which 


farmers have been better satisfied with the general | 


result of their year’s labor than the present one. 


The harvest, with few exceptions, has been all that | 


could be reasonably desired. Crops of wheat of 
40 to 50 bushels per acre are not unfrequently re- 
ported, and that great bugbear, the potato-beetle, 
has been easily vanquished. The season has certain- 
ly been favorable; but we have the best reason to 
know that better farming has greatly helped to 
produce the excellent crops which now overflow 
the barns and granarics. Had it not been that the 
markets have been aided by the occurrence of war 
in Eastern Europe, there would still have been 
handsome returns for the year’s work. It is evident 
on every hand that our system of agriculture is 
improving year by year, and this improvement has 
been, of late, more rapid than ever. The hints 
and helps in the way of information, both prac- 
tical and scientific, which for thirty-five years 
past have been furnished by the American Agricul- 
turist, have not been without theirresults. During 
this period many millions of copies have been 
spread far and wide, to every corner of this coun- 
try, and many have gone to other countries, and 
thousands upon thousands of farmers have learned 
something new and valuable from them every 
month. The effect of this, not to speak of a simi- 
lar influence for good that has been exerted by many 
of our excellent agricultural cotemporaries, can- 
not possibly have failed to help the practice of 
agriculture towards a much higher standard. 
‘‘Line upon line, precept upon precept,’”’ like the 
continual dropping of water which wears the 
stone, has undoubtedly encouraged the use of bet- 
ter methods of work, greater economy of manage- 
ment, the employment of labor-saving implements 
and machines, the use of better seed, more fertil- 
izers, both home made and aartificial ones, the 
breeding of better stock and improved modes of 
feeding them, the building of better barns and 
stables, and better sanitary regulations in these and 
the yards about them, and last, but not least, better 
arangements of domestic affairs. All these, and 
more that might be mentioned, which have been 
in our columns continually kept before the atten- 
tion of farmers, have helped to bring about the re- 
sults referred to. But the limits of improvement 
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i. by no means been reached, In fact, we haye 
ut as yet only begun to improve, and natil We can 
see no place for any better work or methods of 
work, our efforts must continue. Every year the 
field widens and lengthens. The past year more 
than 25,000 new farms have been opened, and this 
has not been a good year for such enterprise, We 
are, also, every year finding new foreign markets 
and new industries at home are making more cus. 
tomers for our produce. The farmer’s vocation ig 
a sure one, it is his business to make it a profit- 
able one, by bringing to it all the skill, intelligence 
and industry, that may be possible. 7 
i 
Hints for Work. 

all Wheat.—Where the soil and season admit 
of it, wheat may still be sown the early part of this 
month. This may be done upon rich, well-drained 
soil, in the Middie and Southern States. Late 
sowing helps us to escape the fly, but brings 
danger of the midge and rust. These latter may be 
avoided (while we escape the first) by stimulating 
the crop to a quick growth by selecting midge- 
proof varieties, and by pickling the seed. For all 
such late sowings, a generous dressing of some ac- 
tive ammoniacal fertilizer should be given. Am. 
monia is needed now, and pure guano conyeys 
this to the roots ; 150 lbs. per acre may be applied, 

A Pickle for Late-sown Wheat is made by dissoly- 
ing 4 ounces of sulphate of copper (blue vitriol), 
to every gallon of water needed. Put 2 bushels of 
wheat in a tub or barrel, and pour the above named 
solution over it so that it shall be evenly distributed 
through the grains. Stirthe wheat thoroughly and 
turn it out on a clean barn floor. Then stir in 
enough dry newly-slaked lime to cover every grain, 

Rye may be sown all this month; but the ater 
the sowing, the more seed should be used. For a 
soiling crop in early spring, sow 3 bushels per acre, 

Water Furrows should be made in all grain fields 
as soon as the sowing is finished. If left later, the 
growing plants will be injured by the trampling and 
the passage of the plow. We would do this even 
on underdrained land if the surface needs it. In 
this case the furrows should start from between 
the drains to low places over them. 

Full Fallowing.—Weedy meadows may be turned 
over in this month; plow corn stubbles and culti- 
vate two or three times before winter. 

Fall Plowing.—Ground for oats should be fall- 
plowed and left ridged so that the cultivator or har- 
row may fit it fer seeding in early spring. The 
land for early potatoes should also be plowed and 
manured, Spread the manure upon the plowed 
ground and leave until spring, then plow it under. 

Sod Ground for Corn may be liberally top dressed 
with coarse manure now, but not plowed until 
near the time for planting in the spring, when a 
dressing of artificial corn fertilizer will be sufficient 
fora good crop. Betjer employ an extra team in 
spring to plow for corn, than turnasod now. There 
is other and much more pressing work at this season. 

Cutting Corn should not be delayed. Every day’s 
delay after corn is fit to cut, greatly damages the 
fodder, the value of which is no small item. 

Husking may begin at once, then the fodder 
can be taken care of as it should be. When well 
cribbed, the corn will dry as quickly or better than 
in the stook exposed to storms. Use Hall’s husk- 
ing gloves, which will spare the hands, unless a 
husking machine can be hired. The Philips’ husk- 
ing machine will make short work of this business. 

Stacking Corn-Fodder.—We prefer to stack our 
fodder rather than put it under cover. It is too 
bulky for the barn, and if well stacked will keep in 


| good condition. We make small stacks holding 


five or six loads, and one of these may be brought 
into the barn as it may be wanted during the win- 
ter. These stacks may be made in the field. See 
further nemarks on this subject at page 369. 
Roots.—Mangels and sugar beets should be har- 
vested early. Frost injures them. Frozen beet- 
leaves are not wholesome food for stock, but if they 
are gathered before frost, they make excellent fod- 
der. These may be pitted and kept for some weeks 
yet, if sprinkled with salt and lightly covered with 
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earth. If the leaves are pulled before the beets are 
dug, they should be twisted off, and not cut, or 
the roots ‘‘bleed’’ considerably. When treated as 


above, the leaves will not scour the animals, even | 


when fed to them liberally. 


Weeds.—All weeds that have matured seed should | 
be cut when wet with dew, and when dry should be | 


burned. If not thus disposed of, they will be a 


source of much mischief. Have all the screenings | 


from the thrashing machine ground up at the mill, 


and mixed with meul for pigs. In no caselet them | 


go into the barn-yard or manure heap. 

Horses that are still pastured, should have some 
extra feed to keep them in good condition. The 
late growth contains too much water to make sufli- 
ciently nutritious feed. Besides, the changing tem- 
perature makes increased demands upon the sys- 
tem, which must be met with an increase of food. 

Miich Cows can not be kept up to a profitable con- 


dition on pasture alone. It will pay well to give | 
them two quarts of feed daily. It is a wise plan to | 
begin winter rations on the first of October. They | 


not only give more and better milk now, but come 


into the winter stronger, and in better condition. | 
/ corn and oatmeal, for three weeks, when they will 


For Faitening or Feeding Stock, only thrifty, well 
grown animals should be chosen. To fill out a 
lean, thrifty animal with fat, adds not only to the 
weight, but to the value of the meat. The chief 
profit in winter feeding—in some cases all—de- 
pends upon a proper selection of feeding stock, 
whether beeves, sheep, or pigs. 

Sheep.—Now that we are shipping sheep and mut- 
ton to Europe, every farmer who can do so, should 
take a hand in the profits. In England, the farm- 
ers call their sheep “‘ the rent payers,”’ that is, they 
are expected to bring in from $10 to $20 per acre 
over the whole farm, or about what is paid for rent 
there. A good mutton sheep will sell for nearly 
$10, wishout counting the fleece; at this price it 
will pay to keep long-wool sheep as they ought to 
be kept. The strongest and most rapidly growing 
sheep are the best. Grade Cotswold sheep are the 
best for the ordinary farmer. 

Selecting a Ram.—March is the best month for 
lambs to come, if very early ones can not be well 
attended to. For these, aram should be selected 
now, one that isin his second year, not large-bod- 
ied, but one that is compact, well built, well 
formed, well wooled, and with a fine, well-shaped 
head, is to be preferred, even if he is only of medi- 
um size. At this age a Cotswold ram may weigh 
120 to 200 lbs., one weighing 150 to 180 Ibs. is well 
as regards weight. The lock of wool on the fore- 
head of the Cotswold, is one test of pure blood. 

Early Maturity is the chief point in breeding ani- 
mals for market now, and the chief thing to calcu- 
late for, is to have stock that will make the most 
weight in the shortest time, and on the least food. 


Swine.—With proper arrangements, sows may be 
bred whenever it is desirable to have the pigs. A 
sow should be a machine for producing pigs, and 
the more work in this way she is made to do, the 
more money is made. There may be two litters in 
the year. Spring pigs for the summer or fall mar- 
ket, and August pigs for the holidays. 

Warm Pens.—By and by every good farmer will 
find fuel to be cheaper in the winter than food, and 
in a warm pen, pigs may be raised in the depth of 
winter. Those whocan take care of pigs in February, 
may couple their sows now; others should avoid 
it. When a pig, of any good breed, can be made 
to weigh 300 Ibs. in 10 or 12 months, there is loss in 
keeping any but breeding animals over that age. 

Fattening Pigs should be pushed on as rapidly as 
possible before the cold weather. A pound of fat 
made now, costs less than that made next month, 
and that costs less than the same made in Decem- 
ber. Remember that cold weather wastes fat. 

Moderately Fat Animals are the most profitable. 
Every excessively fat animal has been fed at a loss 
during the latter part of its feeding. When an ani- 
mal is ready for market, sell it; if there is feed left, 
buy some more lean animals and feed them. ‘The 
nimble sixpence ’’ brings the profit. 

Young Fall Pigs should have plenty of milk, and 


the better forit. Small potatoes, boiled and mashed 
in skimmed milk, with a little bran, will make them 
grow rapidly. Feed a little at a time and often. 
The young pig’s stomach is very small, and over- 
feeding causes indigestion, and prevents growth. 
Stables and Pens shouldbe made tight for the win- 
ter. Dry, tight floors, warm bedding, close doors 
and windows, and ventilation from the ceiling or 
over doors, are necessary to the comfort of animals. 
| ure Water is a first requisite for man or beast. 
A good well, or cistern, provided with a Universal 
| Foree Pump, will be found one of the most profita- 
| ble things in the barn-yard or house-yard. 
Foultry.—Cull out undesirable fowls, and keep 
only good ones. Pure-bred fowls are as profitable, 
in their way, as other pure bred stock. Feed 
young pullets with boiled potatoes, mashed in the 
water they have been cooked in, and mixed, while 
hot, with corn-meal and cracked wheat. Feed this 
warm, and every week give some of the “‘ Imperial 
Egg Food,’ with some of Bowker & Co’s. meat and 
bone flour along with the food. This will give eggs 
| all through the winter. The culled fowls may be 
cooped and fed on sealded skimmed milk, with 


be as fat as they can be made; to feed any longer 
is a waste of time and food. This food makes sweet 
and white flesh and fat. When fed for market, give 
only corn, which makes the yellow fat so much 
desired by the poultry dealers. 

Sundry Matters.—Dry earth is the cleanest and 
most healthful litter for the poultry-house or pig 
pen. Where sand is plentiful, this is also clean and 
wholesome litter. Fine road dust is, perhaps, the 
most convenient shape in which to collect a quanti- 
ty of dry earth for winter use. Ditch scrapings are 
also a good litter. Now is a very good time to pro- 
cure these materials. Implements, tools, and ma- 
chines may now be cleaned and stored away for the 
season. Drains should be looked to. Root-houses 
and cellars should be cleaned and made ready for 
the potatoes, turnips, ete. The half-yearly white- 
washing should not be neglected. Roads should 
be put in order before the fall rains come. Paint 
wagons and putty the seams, before they become 
swollen by the rain. Everything that can be done 
now to prepare for winter will be seasonable work. 


Notes on Orchard and Garden Work. 


Ripeness is the characteristic of the month-- 
ripeness in the orchard, as seen in the ruddy fruit, 
ripeness in the garden, where growth is well nigh 
over, and in the forest and lawn trees, the tints of 
gold and crimson indicate that the leaves are ripe, 
their work is done, and the season at anend. In 
our Northern States the signs that mark the seasoui’s 
close are more well defined and striking than in 
the mildc ones, but even there they are more or 
less manifest, and over a wide extend of country 
this will be the harvest month, and the proper 
caring for the various crops will demand attention. 
In notes of this kind it is impossible to avoid re- 
peating some of the essentials—for they are writ- 
ten mainly for novices. If we enjoin upon every 
cultivator, no matter whether his ground is measur- 
ed by acres or by rods, to do everything this season 
that will save the doing of it next spring, it is 
none the less important because it has been said 
many times before, nor is there any probability 
that the necessity for it will be any less in the 
future. If one wishes to be driven with work next 
spring—so many things to do that he hardly knows 
which to do first ; if he wishes a backward season, 
he can provide for it now. . When the last cart- 
load or barrow-load has gone from the orchard or 
garden, let all lie as it is left, until next spring. If 
on the other hand he would have a successful 
season, let him begin his spring work now. Repair 
fences and gates, clear up rubbish and burn what is 
not to be saved; plowor spade and manure for 
early crops, are among the things that must be 
done either now or in the spring, but which may 
be much better done now. Those who have 
never tried it will be astonished at the difference it 
will make at the time when even with the best 








if the food is made “‘ milk-warm,” they will thrive 





management spring work will be pressing. 





Orchard and Nursery. 

Some hints were given last month on page 342, 
which may be found useful. As a general thing 
the late keeping varieties of apples and pears may 
be left on the trees until there is danger from frosts. 


Apples are nowhere, that we have seen, an abund- 
ant crop, and prices are likely to be such as will war- 
rant care in picking and packing. We again insist 
upon a careful assorting of the fruit. In barreling, 
use @ press of some kind—a simple lever, though 
slower than some of the presses or vices sold, is 
better than none, All fruit that is to be transport- 
ed should be packed so solidly and pressed so firm- 
ly, that shaking and consequent bruising can not 
take place. Keep the fruit as cool as possible ; ft 
is better to place the barrels under a shed, and not 
take them to the cellar before quite cold weather. 

Winter Pears need the same treatment as winter 
apples. The autumn pears have, with us, ripened 
much earlier than usual. Should this occur with 
the winter kinds, they will need watching. 


Cider Making for vinegar may be carried on when 
most convenient, but if the product is to be used 
as cider, it should be done when the weather is 
cool and fermentation may goon slowly. Sound 
fruit, great cleanliness in the press and other uten- 
sils used, and gradual fermentation are essential in 
making good cider; the quality of the product 
will depend upon the richness of the apple juice. 

Pomace is a waste product that many find it 
difficult to utilize. If there isa demand for apple 
seeds at a neighboring nursery, they may be washed 
from the fresh pomace; a box 8 or 10 ft long, half 
as wide, and 10 inches deep, is used ; thisis placed 
where a stream of water will continuously flow 
in at one end and out at the other, an inch 
lower. The pomace is beaten and broken up 
with forks, and the stream carries off the fragments 
while the heavier seeds sink to the bottom. It is 
only rarely that pomace can be used in this manner ; 
it may be fed to pigs and to cattle in small quan- 
tities at a time; if put in the manure heap, it 
should be well broken up as it is very slow to decay. 

Planting.—Wherever autumn is usually mild, and 
the soil in proper condition, planting at this season 
is advisable, but if winter sets in early after the 
first frosts, the locality is not favorable for autumn 
planting. There is usually more time to give to 
the work, and the soil still warm and in better con- 
dition for the roots than it ordinarily is in the 
spring. If trees are not to be set until spring, it is 
better to order them in the fall,that they may be at 
hand. They may be kept with as much safety as if 
they remained in the nursery if properly 

Heeled-in.—A nurseryman’s term for placing the 
trees in the ground temporarily. A trench is dug 
in a dry and sheltered place, and the trees are laid 
in it in a sloping position, filling in around the 
roots with fine, mellow soil, taking care to leave ne 
spaces among them; the soil should be rounded 
up, and cover about half of the stems as well as 
the roots ; there should be no straw put over, as 


“this would shelter mice, and for this reason there 


should be no weeds or other litter near by. 

Top-dressing with manure or compost may be 
done this month or later, the important point being 
to do it some time. 

Seeds of Stone Fruits (often improperly called 
“< pits,””) the peach, cherry, and plum, must not be 
allowed to get too dry. Small lots are placed in 
boxes with alternate layers of moist sand, and kept 
in a coo) place, even out of doors, if covered to 
keep out the rain, until spring. With large quan- 
tities, such as several bushels of peach stones, they 
are put upon the ground in alternate layers with 
earth, covering all with several inches of earth and 
leaving it exposed to the weather until spring. 

Budded Stocks that were worked late should be 
looked to and the ties cut if the buds are all right. 

bis rabbebat 


Fruit Garden. 


For the reasons mentioned under orchard, most 
small fruits may be set this season where the con- 
ditions are favorable. Some hints are given last 
month concerning planting. : 
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Blackberries and Raspberries should be so securely 
tied to their stakes or trellises, that they will not 
be broken down by the snow. If tender raspber- 
ries are to be Jaid down, it should not be done until 
just before the ground freezes. 

Currants and Gooseberries.—Prune as soon as the 
leaves fall, thinning the bushes where too thick, 
and shortening the new growth a half or a third its 
length. Make cuttings of the prunings of this 
season’s growth, about 6 inches long, and set at 
once; cover the cutting bed with straw or leaves 
when cold weather sets in. 

Strawberries.—In most northern localities it is 
too late for the plants to get well established, and it 
will be better to wait until early spring. 

Grapes.—No questions concerning small fruits 
are more frequently asked than those about keeping 
grapes. Some varieties, such as the Concord, will 
not keep any length of time, no matter how much 
pains is taken, while the Catawba, Diana, Iona, 
Isabella, and others, keep for several months. If a 
grape is not of a keeping variety it is of no use to 
attempt it. At the vineyards fruit houses are built, 
usually with double walls, after the manner of a 
refrigerator, to keep a uniform temperature ; these 
are well ventilated, and may be made dark. The 
grapes, thoroughly ripe, are picked with great care, 
and laid upon trays or drawers, which are arranged 
on racks in the fruit room. When sent to market 
towards the holidays, the bunches have all imper- 
fect berries removed and are packed in boxes. 
Some expose the fruit in the trays fora week or so, 
er until the skin becomes toughened and it is 
then packed and kept in the boxes (3 or5 lbs.), un- 
til sent to market. In either case the fruit is kept 
at a low and uniform temperature. 

Grape Vines should always be pruned in the fall, 
as bad weather, or press of other work may inter- 
fere in early spring. As each vine will require to 
be pruned according to its condition, no general 
tules can be given. The canes that grew the past 
season, will not bear fruit again. The buds upon 
these canes will next spring form shoots upon 
which the fruit will be borne. The pruner should 
be able to see what the vine will be, to decide 
where he wishes fruit bearing shoots, and must 
leave buds to produce them, cutting away all the 
other buds, or the canes which bear them. As this 
will remove a large share of the wood that the vine 
has made during the past season, the novice is 
timid, and fears that he is doing wrong, but in 

most cases the danger is inleaving, rather than in 
removing, too much. 
_— ~<---- 
Kitchen and Market Garden. 


If one is to commence a garden, this is a favora- 
ble month to begin operations. Such work as 
draining, leveling, and others in which soil is to be 
be moved, is more easily done than when the earth 
is heavy with moisture, as it is in spring. Land in 
sod, intended for a garden, may be broken up, first 
giving a good dressing of manure, and then turning 
ever the sod with a shallow furrow. As fast as a 
portion of the garden is cleared of its crop, all rub- 
bish should be removed and the piece plowed or 
spaded, with manure or without, according to its 
intended use....Stiff soils are wonderfully ameli- 
orated by plowing and leaving them rough : the ex- 
posure to the weather during the winter, will make 
them, as an old gardening friend expresses it, ‘‘ as 
soft as a silk glove.” 

Plants for Cold-Frames.—Cabbages, Cauliflowers, 
and Lettuce, the seeds of which were sown: last 
month, are usually ready to be put into the frames 
in four weeks from the time of sowing. Each sash 
will hold about 500 cabbages and cauliflower plants, 
and about 800 of lettuce. Care should be taken to 
set the first two down to the leaves, as when a 
portion of the stem is exposed, it is apt to be in- 
jured by the freezing and thawing ; if the weather 
is warm at the time, the plants may need shading 
for a few days, and if the soil is very dry, a slight 
watering may be required. The sashes are not put 
on until the approach of cold weather. 

The Cold-Frames used by market gardeners, are 
rude affairs. Hemlock planks are nailed to posts to 








support them ; the rear plank 12, and that at the 
front 8 inches high ; the frame is wide enough for 
the length of the sash, and as long as is required by 
the number of sashes to be used ; of course the 
ends are closed by pieces having the proper slope. 
Strips may be placed from front to rear for the 
sashes to slide upon, the ends of the strips having 
a “ dove-tail,’’ which fits into a corresponding notch 
in the edges of the plank. The frames should be 
in a sheltered place, and face the south or south- 
east. The soil should be rich, or made so, and 
worked fine and free from stones. The object of 
these frames is to keep the plants, which are almost 
hardy in the climate of New York, safely through 
the winter, and in a thoroughly dormant condition, 
They are not, as some suppose, for growing the 
plants, but on the contrary, great care is taken 


growth ; hence on all mild days the sashes are 
lifted at one end, or taken off altogether. 
Preserving Roots.—Roots to be used for the table 
should not freeze, nor dry so as to shrivel—the lat- 
ter being a quite common trouble ; for family use, 
beets, carrots, parsnips, etc., are easily kept in box- 
es or barrels, in which is earth enough to cover 
them, and placed in the cellar. 
apt to be too warm, and it is not desirable to have 
large quantities of vegetables stored in them, as the 
emanations from them, if no worse, are unpleasant. 
The use of earth avoids this difficulty in good 
measure. Still, it is betterto keep only a moderate 
quantity, for immediate use, in the cellar, and put 
the bulk in the root-cellar, if there is one, or if not, 


Store in Pits, as practised by the market gardeners. 
The pit, made where the water will run off, is 6 ft. 
deep and 8 or 4ft. wide. <A section of roots, 2 feet 
in length, is started in the pit; then 6 inches from 
that another section of roots, and so on, the spaces 
between the sections being filled with earth ; this 
keeps them in small masses, and they are preserved 
in the most perfect manner. The pit is at first 
slightly covered with earth, but as cold weather 
comes on, earth is added to the depth of 2 feet, and 
well rounded off to shed rain. Of course the roots 
should not be dug and stored until the growing 
season is over, but it is well to be ready for them. 
Beets and carrots are injured by heavy frosts. 


Celery not yet earthed up, should be attended to; 
first bring the leaves together, and draw the earth 
to them with the hand, to hold them in an upright 
position. A part for early use may be banked up 
with the spade, bringing the earth up nearly to the 
top, but that for the winter will blanch in the 
trenches, where it will be placed next month, and 
needs only enough earth to keep it upright. 

Tomatoes are injured by a light frost. When dan- 
ger is apprehended, the partly ripe ones may be 
gathered and the ripening finished in the sun, 
and thus prolong the season for a few days. Some 
pull up the vine and hang it up under cover for the 
same purpose. Secure the green tomatoes needed 
for pickles, before frost injures them. 

Sweet Potatoes should be dg as soon as the leaves 
are injured; a dry and warm place is needed to 
keep them well. 

Squashes will have their keeping injured if they 
are touched by frost: Handle carefully to avoid 
bruising. Use the least ripe first, and store the 
others where the temperature will be about 60°, 

Spinach.—Keep clear of weeds, and thin as requir- 
ed for use, giving plants to be wintered more room. 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


House cellars are | 
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Many, as soon as the first frosts come, cease to | 


take interest in the flower garden, and leave it 
without further care. Therein they make a mis- 
take, as they deprive themselves of some weeks of 
enjoyment. Our climate at this season is in one 
respect very unsatisfactory—we speak now for the 
vicinity of New York City.—Late in September, or 
early in October we have frosts, not very heavy 
ones, but enough to demoralize the Coleuses and 
all such very tender things, while the plants that 
are a trifle more robust—even the Geraniums, are 
searcely injured, and the hardy Chrysanthemums 
and other late bloomers do not mind it at all. After 


a few mornings of these early frosts, it often ha 
pees that there is a whole month of weather wie: 
for real enjoyment of out-door life, is not equaled 
in the whole round of the year. Let the delicate 
things from the tropics go, there will be eno 
left, and these faithful friends that stay with ug to 
the very last, should have all the more care, Be- 
sides, it is not flowers alone that make the garden 
enjoyable, there is the foliage, which the ego} 
nights and heavy dews bring into the best possible 
condition, and as the trees and shrubs ripen up 
their leaves, one after another, a variety of tints 
are displayed, and in such profusion too that we 
can well spare the flowers. 


Keeping—by which we mean care and neatness 
everywhere—should not be relaxed. If tender 


| plants are touched by the frost, remo 
throughout the winter that they shall not start into | : ; ~ 


once. If atree sheds its leaves early, sweep them 
up. If late blooming plants are past their prime, 
cut away the flower clusters, and keep all snug, 

Chrysanthemums will be showing bloom. If those 
for flowering in the house were not taken up, as di- 
rected last month, lose no time in doing it. Tie up 
those that are to bloom in the borders, 

Stakes and Strings will be needed now, not only 
for Chrysanthemums, but for Tuberoses, and other 
late blooming plants. A storm may come at any 
time, and all preparations should be made for it, 

Dahlias are done for by the first frost. Cut away 
the stalks near the ground, and select a warm dry 
day to lift the roots. This should be done in the 
morning, letting them dry all day in the sun before 
putting themaway. A cellar that will keep pota- 
toes will answer for these. Be sure and so fasten 
the label that it will stay. 

Tender Bulbs, such as Tiger Flowers, Gladiolus, 
Tuberoses, ete., are to be taken up after the early 
frosts, and kept in a dry place where they will not 
freeze. Tuberoses should be kept where they will 
not be in aless temperature than 50°, : 

Protecting from Karly Frost.—If one has a showy 
bed, or single plants of the tender kind, they may 
be carried through the first frosts, by taking a little 
trouble, and their beauty be prolonged for several 
weeks, This may be done by means of a sheet, 
supported tent-fashion over the bed, or even a 
shelter of newspapers held up by sticks and strings 
for the few first frosty nights. We have in this 
way often prolonged the usefulness of a bed of 

Cannas, which are very susceptible to frost. If 
the foliage is killed by a heavy frost, it is very 
difficult to keep the roots through the winter, and 
it is safest to be a little in advance of a killing 
frost, and cut them down. Ordinary cellars are too 
damp to keep the roots well; they do best in a dry 
and warm place, but must not be allowed to dry 
until they shrivel. 

House Plants that have been plunged in the bor- 
ders, and those that have been turned out, if they 
are to be saved, should be taken up before they are 
injured by cold nights. 

Bulbs for Spring Blooming must be planted, and 
the earlier now, the better; give a rich bed, well 
fertilized with cow manure. The catalogues of the 
dealers give ample directions for planting. 

Hardy Herbaceous Perennials, where the soil is 
still in good order, and the season favorable, may 
be divided and reset, as directed last month. This 
is the proper season to set out all of these that 
bloom in early spring. 

Covering is necessary for plants of doubtful har- 
diness, and even the hardiest bloom all the better 
if covered for the winter. Nothing is better for 
this purpose than leaves, which may be kept in 
place by a moderate sprinkling of earth, or by brush 
and poles. Straw or litter of any kind that has no 
seeds of weeds, may be used for this purpose, but 
not until cold weather sets in. 


——o— 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

The greenhouse should be ready to occupy when- 
ever the weather makes it necessary to take the 
plants into it. Painting, glazing, new planks to 
the benches and walks.if needed, and the repairs to 
the heating apparatus should be all done. Do not 
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wait for threatened frost before removing tender 
plants, as the cool nights now are to be avoided. 

Window Plants should not be taken at once from 
the open air to a close room, in which on cool 
nights a fire isrequired. Itis better to place them 
in a room where there is no fire, and which can be 
freely opened during the day. 

Bulbs for flowering in pots should be potted as 
soon as they can be procured. Give a rich soil, 
made open with sand, and after potting, place in a 
cool and dark cellar to form roots, or they may be 
put under a shed and covered with coal ashes. 

Hardy Plants for Forcing are not so much used 
as they might be; many can be forced in window 
culture, though not so soon as in the greenhouse. 
Among those well suited to this use are Dicentra, 
(Bleeding Heart), Perennial Candytuft, Astilbe, (in- 
correctly Spiraea), Japonica, Lily of the Valley, 
among herbaceous plants, and of shrubs, Thun- 
berg’s Spiraea, and Deutzia gracilis, are among the 
best, and if one has thought to prepare small 
specimens for that purpose, Forsythia, Weigelas, 
and Lilacs may be used. All these should be taken 
up at once and potted, and kept in a pit or cellar 
until late in January or early February. When 
brought into the greenhouse or a sunny window, 
give water sparingly at first. 

Supplies of all kinds should be in store and under 
cover. Soils, seed, pots, labels, moss, and what- 
ever is likely to be needed are to be provided. 

Seeds of Annuals may be sown ; Candytuft, Sweet 
Alyssum, and Mignonette, are always in request 
for cut flowers, and the list can be enlarged at will. 


6 So 
Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


a 

Gold has been up to 1054, and down to 103%, closing 
Sept. 12, at 103%, as against 10544 on Aug. 11, 10534 on 
July 12; 104% on June 12; 107% on May 12; 105% on 
April 12; 1045 on March 12; 106 on January 12; 1074 
on Dec. 12, 1876, and 111% on the 14th of August, 1876 ... 
Breadstuffs have been more active during the month, on 
home trade account, as also for shipment, and for for- 
ward delivery, largely for speculative purposes, and val- 
ues—though fluctuating frequently—has been quoted 
stronger. The export inquiry has been especially brisk 
toward the close for shipping grades of Flour, desirable 
lots of Spring and Winter Wheat, the better qualities of 
Corn, and prime Rye, (the latter mainly for the Conti- 
nent). Some export demand has also been noted for 
Oats, of which 15,000 bushels Western, averaging 35 lbs. 
to the bushel, were taken on Sept. 11th, at 37c. for ship- 
ment to Liverpool. In new crop Barley, some important 
transactions have been reported in No. 1 Canada, for Oc- 
tober delivery, on the basis of $1.05@$1.07} for strictly 
prime, with six-rowed State, late September and early 
October delivery, quoted at 83@85c. per bushel.... 
Provisions have been more freely dealt in, leaving off 
much more firmly....Cotton has been in fair request, 
and values have been generally well supported....The 
business in Hay, Hemp, and Hops, has been inactive, and 
depressed in price. ...Seeds have been more soughi after, 
closing more steadily at our quotations. New crop Clo- 
ver sold on Tuesday, Sep. 11, to arrive soon, at 10@10}c., 
quoted for October delivery at 9$@10c. @ ....Grocer- 
ies have been in better demand, closing stronger in 
price....Tobacco has been of comparatively ready sale 
at full rates....Wool has been less active, aad, as a rule, 
weaker in price. Manufacturers have been operating 
with reserve....Samples were exhibited at the Produce 
Exchange, on Tuesday, Sept. 11, of new crop Wheat, of 
the Silver Chaff variety, grown in Canada. One bushel, 
sown on one acre of land, to the west of Hamilton, was 
represented as having produced 61 bushels and 4 Ibs. of 
wheat, of superior quality. A very handsome sample of 
Red Fife Wheat was also shown, grown north of Whit- 
by, which Wheat, on eighty acres of land, had yielded 
over forty bushels to the acre....Ocean fretghts have 
been quite active, and higher for Grain, though closing 
rather less firmly....Grain rates by steam to Liverpool 
closed on the 12th of Sept. at 10@10%d. ; to Glasgow at 
9d.; to London at 11d.; to Liverpool, by sail, ad. ; 
London, by sail, 9d., per bushel. Provisions by steam 
to Liverpool, 50s. (@100s. (the latter for Butter in refrig- 
erators) per ton; Cotton by sail and steam at 4d. @ hb. 
Grain, by sail, for Cork and orders, at %s.@%s. 8d. and 
to Continental ports, 6s. 103¢2.@%s. 3d. ; Italian ports, 6s. 
Ua. @ 6s. 9d. per quarter. 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending Sept. 12th, 1877, 
and for the corresponding month last year: 
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RECE Flour, Wheat. Corn.” 
27 v's 8 itt in'th$15,000'8 104,000 3,468,000 2010 y t0t-000 1,214,000 
7 che ee = 1000 2,476,000 2,981,000 67,000 206,000 1,042,000 
Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oata, 
oF dst this m'th369,000 Hone 4 Li ,000 374,000 91,000 1,349,000 
27 d's dast m'th383,000 2,906,000 6,113,000 $57,000 168, 68,000 1,206,000 
2. Comparison with same per ‘iod at this time last year. 
Reorprs. Flour. co Corn.. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
27 days 1877. 315,000 3,104,000 8,763,000 "201,000 107,000 1,214,000 
pce oni [294,000 1,617,000 4,117,100 221,000 31,000 693,000 
Flour, Wheat. ~ n. live. Barley. Oats. 
3 + awe 1877. .369,000 5,476,000 5,649,000 374,000 91,000 1,349,000 
25 days 1876. .431 3000 2'302;000 3,349, 000 253,000 16,500 1,214,00) 
3. Stock of om lod gas at New York. 
Whe Cor: Rye. Barley. Oasis, Malt, 
Sao, bush.” bush. bush, bush. bush, 
Sept 10, 1877.. 247,808 2,049,885 aa bo 923,478 359,181 
Aug. 6, 1877.. 162,325 320,094 227615 Me 516,090 252,869 
May 7, pi 761,686 468, 98,046 174,375 317,881 291,654 
Feb. 7, 1877. .3,083;819 2,302,261 374,142 Gu 14 956,114 388.605 
Jan. 8 1877. /3'068 010 8,077,504 341, 905,61 5 1,088,101 425,406 
Dec. tee. Bee 3,385,554 218. 873,310 1,182, 322 51041 
Aug. 7, 1876, .2,831,299 904,557 by 53,914 7232'895 434 208 
Apr. 10, 1876. .3,393,0°4 282,140 68. 200,381 406,282 436,942 
Jan. 10, 1876. .5,802,2993 663,982 Pret $25,191 1,080,300 307,488 
4. Exports from New York. Jan. 1, to Sept. 12. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas, 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
1877. 831,5:7 6,927,813 16,381,818 1,184,554 771,655 111,666 180.776 
1876. 1,337,000 18,679.00 11,377,000 682,000 28,100 453,260 460,200 
Fy 1,282,727 18,140 047 8,387,638: 152,883 225 88,472 235,865 
4.15529;415 24,462,895 15,829,600 558,050 3,820 86,896 272,105 
18.3. 966,067 12,166,224 9,813,745 551,098 19,226 26,591 91,270 
5. Tide-water eae at Rg de fre opening of nav- 
igation to Sept. 
Flour. i Corn. Rye. aes Oats. Malt. 
bbls. ush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
1877.. 6,500 Pet 14,182,600 393,600 434,800 1 £188,200 437,900 
. 16,4 978,200 4,879,400 313,600 122'500 27125, 400 469,700 
1875. .54,800 117262,200 3,693,700 83,500 82/900 1,155,600 582,100 
Current WHOLESALE Pricks. 
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PoraTOES—new,#® bbl... 
Sweet PoraTors—# . i 
TOMATOES, new, per “em 
BEETS, # 109 buncires.. “a 
STRING Ltt . “aged Wapetere 
CUCUMBERS, # b di ksi 
BROON-CORM oo... socces ccves 
GREEN CORN, # 100........... 
Ea@ PLANTS, } doz.......... 
PLPPERS, @ Dbl....... ° 

AprLes—® bharrel.. we 
SQUASH, ® bb1...............06 § 
PEANUTS, domestic, # bush.. -- 
Melons, 4 We oeiccisekwnct 8 00 
CRAPRES Basse cteenscksvess - 
Prars, # oes 150 
Pracues, # basket.. Seo 50 
Pius, _ ae te SES - @ 8 00 


New York LivesStock Markets, 


Aug. 13, oa 12. 
PRICE OF GOLD . 105 1-4 103 3-8 
FLoun—Super to Extra Stnte $465 @640 $48 @ 635 
Super to Extra Southern,. 47) @950 49 @8% 
Extra Western 550 @950 560 @10 00 
Kixtra Genesee - 600 @88 63 @1% 
Superfine Western 465 @53 48 @ 550 
eee Seo 400 @510 8% @47 
CORN-MBAL, .........00022008. 28 @3850 265 @ 350 
Wuga 1T—All kinds of White. 140 @160 138 @158 
All kinds of Red and — 100 @155 110 #148 
Conn— Yellow 61 @ 68 19 @ 
| ae 544@ «80% O88 we CO59K 
White....... 6 @ 10 600 @ 6 
Oats — Western 27% @ 8 81 @ 4 
CREE o viccinep tas <p 5% @ 55 3 @ 44 
Ty: Re ee ee Ra 6 @ 87 6 @ 8 
BARLRY ....... AS pea 0 @ 9 0 @106 
BARLEY MAL, .0....0.00.0008 % @13 % @1380 
fa bo eceseccse 6 @100 60 @ & 
STRAW, #100 Be...........0008 80 @ ‘0 0 @ 6 
Cortod— Middntn 8, # 1k@ 11% 1y4¥@ 11% 
illops—Cro of 1877, ® b —-@ — 10 @ 86 
Mi scavestasces 2@ 9 2@ 9 
Fea TuRrs—Live Geese, # b. 3 @ 4 3 @ 4 
Sexp—Clover, # ® ........... Nominal. 9¥@ 10% 
Timothy, ® bushel... 22220000. 17% @19 150 @155 
Flax, ® bushel............ 150 @-- 1530@ — 
Sugar—Refi’g & Grocery # iX¥@ 9% 1%@ 9% 
Morassxs, Cuba, #gal.50test 3 @ — se— 
New Orleans, eer aron # gal 0 @ 5 37 @ 80 
CorFrger—ltio(Go 16X%@ 20% I164@ wx 
‘TOBACCO, Keentueks, 4@ ii §@ 15 
Seed Leaf, # D 44@ 50 4K%@ 60 
Woor—Domestic Fleece, #D 35 @ 55 23 @ 58 
Domestic, pulled, # ®........ 2 @ 42 30 @ 87% 
California, efrel clip,.. 138 @ 82 13 @ 80 
ere PAU CMP sassccsacscs 100 @ 2% 0 @ 8B 
PR 7, eRe 8 @ 8 8@ 8 
atthe 4 ton. .. 8500 @8550 8850 @ — 
PorkK—Mess, # barrel . . 1890 @1400 1340 @13 50 
Extra Prime, # barrel. ceeee 900 @10 75 1000 @10 50 
BeEeFr—Plain mess......... 11 00 @12 00 Nominal, 
LanD, in tres, "e Dbis, F100m 7387%K@9%5 750 @10 00 
Rorren—Btat Pte fa ames wi: ¥ 2 3 a 
estern, poor to fancy, # . 
CHEES %7 3 10% 5 18% 
naawen @ Wushel. 6 2 30 860 200 3 50 
Pgas—Canada,inbond,#bu. 83 85 _ oe 
* _ new, —. Scavoatns _ - =- 1 50 
Eaas—Fresh,. # doz 14 18 18 21 
PouLtry—Fowls & ‘Chickens 10 15 11 17 
Turkeys—® Db. 12 16 13 20 
Geese, # pair.. 1 2 1 50 150 2 00 
Ducks, @ air.. 50 100 50 1 00 
Rocsters, 6 8 8 12 
Ducks, Wid, P PAl? 02. .00000 - _ 25 60 
GRovsE, ep OM or seats ce - - BD 
PARTRIDGE, ~ de ine = _ 5 1 
PLovER, # doz - — 187 1 62% 
SNIPE, per dor, — - 40 1 
Woopcock 8 = - 1 
TURNIPS #b bu. —_ 40 50 
# 100 bunches.. oe = 137 2 
CaBB\GES—® 100............. 1 8 50 2 
purewe—newS ree 1 2 50 2 
LETTUOR, # Db)......o.ccccees 60 1 
1 
3 
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RECEIPTS. 

WEEK ENDING a Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
Aug. 20.. ‘ 67 8,588 25,108 21,568 
Aug. in a 54 3; 21,008 18,611 
Sept, 3 8,017 24,308 19,513 
Sept. 10.. 97 34,341 19,409 
Sept. 17 12) 097 87 2475 38,950 21.17 

Total for 5 Weeks. .50 0055 4038 16,080 138,712 100,266 


do. for prev. 4 Week s85, 671 244 814,250 92,721 62,691 


Reeves. ae ~ Se Calves. Sheen. Swine, 
ayers: per Week..... 10,001 3,206 =. 27, Ee 20,051 
do last Month .. 8,908 8.562 23,178 15, 698 


BY 
do. do, prev'’s Month "10/118 7% 4,529 3084 20,413 





Beeves.—The foreign shipments of beeves has again 
drawn considerably.from supplies, 3,828 having been taken 
the past month from this market. Notwithstanding this, 
prices have, however, gained nothing permanently, spurt- 
ing and falling back again. At the close, many cattle were 
kept back rather than prices should give way, and there 
was a loss of a %c. @ b., only on very large receipts and 
avery heavy market, with a poor promise ahead. Fat 
and extra beeves brought 12 @ 12¥c. for 57 to 58 Ds.; 
native steers sold for 9% @ 1ic., and Texans and Colora- 
dos 7¢c. for 54 Ibs., to 8c. for 55 tbs., estimated. 


The prices for the past five weeks —— “7 follows : 





WEEK ENDING Kale. iaves Aver. 
Aug. 20...0.... +. 74@13 a Yetine. 9c. 
Aug. 27 os a 1234 9c. 
Sept. 3. 4@12 Sell Ke. 10 ¢. 
Sept. 10. seers 10 @ilxe. 9X¥e. 
Sept. 17 os Bx@nNe. 8X¥@ll 9c. 





Cows have been. too plentiful, and poor cows have 
dragged heavily, from $40 for poor, to $70 per head for 
prime. Good cows are readily taken.... Calwes.—These 
are getting less in numbers and keep up in value. Grass 
calves are called for by farmers at 8c. @ D., live weight. 
Fat veals bring 6 @ 8c., and extra 84c. @ D., alive.... 
Sheep and Lambs,.—The business has been very 
irregular, closing better with good demand for fat weth- 
ers. Lambs are dull and weak, selling at 64 @ 6c. ®@ 
b., for the best, and 44% for poor. Sheep sold for 614 for 
prime, and 44% @4¥% forthin..... Swine,.—The weather 
has had a depressing effect on hogs. Dressed have been 
alternately weak and firm, closing at 7 @ %¢c. for heavy, 
and 8% @ 8%c. for light pigs; a lot of 208 tb. live hogs 
brotight 5c. P b. 

Prices of Feed, 








= $18.00@ $20.00 
Midna, e per ton. 19.00@ 21.00 
Ground Feed, per to1 15,00@ 21.00 
Linseed-oil-cake, voons, per ton.. ... 44.00@ 47.00 
Cotton-seed-cake, per ton..........06 aditsihnniataiedliagi 25.50@ 40.00 
Chandler's Scraps, per D. loeb ebeccccccecsabedbecescy 8@ 4 


Prices of Fertilizers. 
No.1. Peruv. Sy ~igatae p.ct. ammonia, standard, # _ $56.50 
do. Lobos, do, _ do..... 47.50 
do. a. guaranteed, # ton, ad Cc 00 


Mapes’ Complete Manure (Vitle ford fr » D1,000 Ibs 8:18 
apes’ Com ee anure e ome a id i 
qo. Wheat and Grass Manure, # es 2.00 
de. bo nt do. 24.67 
do, Turnip do. ~ 19.36 
do. Bone, — pure, On aa per ton. 40.00 
do. do. medium do. 37.06 
do. do. do. coarse do. 35.00 
“" Dissolved Bone, 15 pero Sandedee do 40.00 
barr am Ferlizer Co’s. Bhrosphnt, per ton.. 40.00 
Dry g’d Fish Guano, ton 9 P. c. am’a 42,00 
« Pine Island Guuno, per ton os 


Stockbridge Corn Manure, Ghegen) ors acre.. 
Potato do do 


12.00 

Ae Tobacco do = do 66900 

“ a ~ - do do 11.00 

“ at do do 16.08 
Bowker’s Bill and rill’ Fertilizer, per ton...... 45.00 
Gormee Potash Salts, oo r cent), per ton. 20.00 
psum, Nova Scotia, ground, per ton...... dees 7.00@8.00 
Seats of Potash (95 per o cent. }, per Db: cuaaen> c. 


te . 

Sulphate of — = some 144 per cent) per Ib.. Cc 
do. (ac' ash 27, ay a0 pert ib 2 c 
Germin Potash “alts fractal poteah ie Se.6 00 
Muriate of spe iotmel potash 50 oor om ds per lb. Ibe a 


Nitrate of I, POP Peas ew Fec vn vvce cs sevegecse. 
Sulphate of Ammonia (35 per cent.), per Ib.... 4c. ei 
Dried Blood or Dried Meat (ammonia 14 per cent) p. ton 


Shipping Pigs to England.—The tide 
which has so long flowed westward, is now turning the 
other way, and we are beginning to export improved live 
stock to England. Cattle have been sent thither for some 
time past, and now our popular pigs are following them. 
Three Poland China pigs were recently shipped to Liver- 
pool from the herd of D. M. Magie, of Oxford, Ohio. 
We have no doubt that this.excellent breed of pigs will 
be appreciated in England, as they possess every quali- 
fication that can ensure popularity. 

Developing the , Draft Horse.— 
“R. A.,” Tazewell Co., Iil., writes as follows in regard 
to a better mode of developing the draft horse: “‘ Activity 
and strencth are the two things needful in the draft 
horse. These qualities are well developed separately in 
the thoroughbred and in the heavy Norman. How can 
we unite them? Crossing may help. But the surest way 
is that by which trotting horses have been developed te 
perform such wonderful feats as they do; that is, by the 
severe trial of the course. Let fairs, instead of showing 
draft horses as beef cattle are exhibited—fattened, as 
thongh for the butcher, with coats unusued to the sun— 
institute a system of trials and give the sweepstakes 
premium to the horse that can hanl the heaviest load, a 
given distance, in the quickest time. Hundreds of 
breeding stallions are never broken tothe harness. How, 
then, can we judge what they are? The most active and 





’ spirited, out of harness, do not always prove to be so 


when put to the test of hard work. Neither is the shape 
or form a true index of strength. . Yet it is almost uni- 
versally the case that the breeder of draft horses, 
especially if he owns no stallion, makes his selection 
entirely by sight, and not by results of trials of strength 
and endurance. If writers and breeders will put much 
more etress upon this feature of breeding, will not their 
aim be secured with much more certainty ?”’ 
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Special Notes....to.... Every Reader. 
a 

I.—We invite every Reader of this Journal to 
turn to and carefully read through the descriptions 
of the useful and ornamental articles on page 401 
to 408 inclusive. Every article has been canvassed 
with care, during months past. very article is a 
really good one, from trustworthy, reliable parties. 
Anything not of first quality and just as represent- 
ed, will be made ‘so by the Publishers of this 
Journal. Every reader will be likely to find there 
something that will exactly meet a present want. 
The prices given are the regular selling prices. 


ER.—While many will desire to purchase through 
us some articles described, many others will feel 
that, however desirable a particular article may 
be, they must do without it this year. Every such 
reader wil! find an opportunity given to get onc or 
more of these things without money cost, 
and very speedily. There are very few places where 
there are not three, four, five, and from that up to 
twenty, thirty, fifty or more, who would be bene- 
fited by rading this Journal for a year, Many of 
these would take it if some one acquainted with it 
would show them a copy, explain what it is, and 
receive their-names and subscriptions and forward 
them to the Publishers. It would be a favor to 
them to do so, and usually before the year is out 
they would thank any one for having done so. 


ENE.—Can not the Reader of this do so? More 
than Eighteen Thousand others have 
done this, and what so many have done, others may 
do. It requires no great tact for one who knows 
what this paper is to tell others about it, and 
offer to send on their names. 


EV.—NOW is a good time to do this. The 
Publishers offer, to each new subscriber received 
hereafter, to send the paper from the receipt 
of his subscription to the emd of 1878 for 
a single subscription rate. This will be a help 
to any one in making up a small or large club 
which will secure him or her, free, one or more 
of the articles described on pages 401—408, Al! 
New Subscribers coming now for 1878, whether 
in premium clubs or otherwise, get the paper for 
the rest of this year without charge. 


V.—WHIY we pay these Premiums, 
It is so much trouble for some persons to write that, 
on this account, they often neglect sending for what 
they desire. Again, there are multitudes who do 
not know fully about the paper. It is a great con- 
venience both to such people and to the publishers 
to have one or more persons at every Post Office 
who will give a little attention to the interests 
of this paper, let others know about it, and receive 
and forward subscriptions. But it would be an 
endless task to have a special agent at the multi- 
tude of Post Offices. To avoid all this, the pub- 
lishers select an assortment of first-rate articles as 
presents or premiums to be givem to those who 
take any trouble to show the paper and receive and 
forward subscriptions, new and old. These premi- 
um offers are open to all alike. 
worth all that ts asked for it, These articles are only 
offered for assistance rendered to the publishers. 


The naper is fulty 


VI.—How can the Premiums be 
A fforded ?—First, every dollar received from 
subscribere is expended upon the paper—upon its 
quality. engravings, getting information, etc., etc. 
When more comes in from subscribers, more is 





expended upon the paper. BUT the publishers 
receive considerable income from good Adver- 
receipts. More subscribers make the advertising 
pages more valuable, and supply more funds to pay 
Again.—The premium articles 
are purchased at the lowest cash wholesale rates, 
and while they are just as good as so much money 
to those who receive them, the publishers are able 


for premiums. 


to give really much more in the form of these 
premiums than if they paid cash commissions. 
Many persons who need money, get these articles 
by gathering subscribers and then sell the articies 
at full price. 
regular business, and thus get a good income.) 


(A good many persons do this as a 


General Invitation. 


or large list of names AT ONCE, and select such 
articles as may be most desirable. 
All the 
Premiums are ready for prompt delivery, as soon 
as called for. [33" Get some article Now, for im- 
mediate use, and then try for another list to se- 


able enterprise, and also useful tio others. 


cure some valuable present to others at the Holi- 
days. The extra copies offered FREE to subscribers, 
will help in procuring a premium club casily Now. 





containing a great variety of Items, inc’uding many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 


Publishers’ Notices, Terms, etc.—The Annual 
Subscription Rates of the American Agriculturist, postage 
prepaid by the Publishers, are: One Copy, $1.60 a year; Two 
Copies, $3; Three Copies, $4.20 ($1.40 each) ; Four Copies, 
$5.20 ($1.30 each) ; Five to Nine Copies, $1.25 each; Zen to 
Nineteen Copies, $1.20 each; Twenty Copies and upwards, 
$1.10 each ; Single Numbers, 15 cents, post-paid.—The above 
terms are for the United States and Territories, and British 
America. To the above add 14 cents extra per year for 
papers delivered by mail in N. Y. City, and for copies sent 
outside of the United States and British America, ez- 
cept to Africa, Brazil, British Honduras, the East Indies, 
and Mexico. For the last named five countries the extra 
charge is 88 cents per year, to cover extra postage; Single 
Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, payable to 
Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form of 
Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers or P.O 
Money Orders: or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have tle money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 35 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.30 if to 
be sent by mai!. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 75 cents (30 cents extra if to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers for such volumes 
supplied at 12 cents each._Any Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 20 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each.... 
Clubs of Subscribers can be increased at any time.at the club 
rates, if new members begin at same date as criginal club. 


criptive articles and business announcements, without 
curtailing the reading columns, the Publishers order 8 
extra pages, or 62 in all, making this the 'argest regular 
number of this paper ever issued. Printer’s work is 
almost always paid for ‘by the piece,”’ that is so much 
per ‘1,000 ems,” varying from 25 to 50 cents per 1.000 in 
different places. An “em.” or m, is a square of type of a 
particular size, not of the letter m, and is used to measure 
type just as a foot square is used in board measnring. As 
most letters are smaller than m, and many pieces of thin 
spacing are required, “1,000 ems” means nearly 3,000 
pieces of type, which the printer “ distributes” in the 
case and picks up and arranges in words, to set 1.000 
ems. His right hand must therefore move back and forth 
some 6.000 times to set 1,000 ems, or 60,000 times ff he 
set 10.000 ems fn a day of 10 hours, as many do, (18,000 
have been set in one day by one man). Our printers 
report 555.000 ems, (abont 134 millions pieces of type), 
used on the 51 pages of this paper (omitting the title 
page). An ordinary $1.50 book of 250 pages contains 





275,000 ems of type (long primer). This one paper there- 


tisers, and all the premiums are paid for out of such | 


WHE.— We invite every reader to favor himself 


or herself, and the publishers, by making up a small | 


It is an honor- | 


FIFTY-TWO PAGES !—Interests | 


ing Figures.—To make room for the October des- | 


—=————_—_—_—_—_ 
fore contains as much type (or words) as two such book 

costing $3.00. As ail the pages contain useful ete 
tion, the reader will be likely to get his money's worth ‘ 
the paper being sent post paid to regular subscribers Pe 
13 cents per number, and much less to large clubs, : 





One Good Evidence of Revivin 
Business is scen in the increased new space called 
for in our advertising columns—nearly double what it 
was in October 1876.—The advertisements are go varied 
that one can hardly fail to get some useful information 
some business hint, that will pay for reading all these 
pages carefully. To all, and especially to new readers 
we desire to say that the rules of the Publishers shut ont 
all patent medicines, all secret nostrums, all deceptive 
notices, and aim to admit only those advertisers who 
have the ABILITY and the INTENTION Co do just what their 
advertisements promise. This cuts off'a large income from 
those who, giving little if any return for much money 
can and do afford to pay largely for advertising; but it is 
the only correct rule for those who would not be a party 
to fraud upon their readers.—And as our good advertisers 
come in under such strict rules, it will be pleasing to 
them and perhaps useful to their customers, if every one 
| writing to them for circulars, for information, and to 
order from them, will mention that they found their ad. 
vertisement in this journal. 





Hints to Boys and Girls—to Cler. 
gymen—to Churches—to Farmers—to Farms. 
ers? Clubs —to Ladies —to Merchants — to 
Railroad Conductors, etc., etc., will be found 
on page 399. 


TWO MONTHS FREE, 


Every New Subscriber for 1878 sent in during 


October will receive the paper the remaining two 


~months of this year without charge. This applies 


to ALL subscribers, whether coming singly at 
single rates, or in clubs at club rates, or in pre- 


mium clubs. 


Notices of Catalogues, of Books, of 
the Reports of various societies, the acknowledgment of 
many complimentary tickets to fairs, List of the October 
Fairs, and other matters prepared for this number must 
| be omitted, on account of the great pressure on our 
columns. The favors referred to are not the less appreci- 
ated because they are not specified, and the acknowledg- 
ment of many of them will be made another month. 

The October Fairs.—We have usually 
given a separate list of the fairs to be held this month, 
but cannot do so this time, and reference must be made 
to the September list for these fairs. 





Farmers Swindled in Cabbage 
Seed.—Mr. Peter Henderson sends an article which we 
regret that, in the crowded state of our columns, we can 
| not give entire. We must now present merely an out- 
line, or leave it until another month. According to an 
article in the ‘“‘ Brooklyn Eagle” of Aug. 25th, there visit- 
cd the L, I. cabbage growers, last winter, aman claiming 
that his name was Seymour, and that he had the best 
cabbage seed grown in the State of Connecticut; it was 
the same seed that scedsmen sold for $10 the Ib., but he 
offered it at $5. Tis operations extended from one end 
of the island to the other. Some farmers bought from 
one up to 20 Ibs., paying full price ; from the more timid 
Seymour took $1 per lb. down, the remaining $4 to be 
paid when the crop was harvested, The early crop turns 
out to be nearly worthless, and the late crop promises to 
be worse—and numerous farmers, who with the hope of 
| saving something, bought this seed, have lost their 
whole .crop. It seems strange that a cultivator, who 
knows the importance of good seed, especially in the 
cabbage and its relatives, should run the risk of purchas- 
ing from an unknown stranger; but when money is 
scarce witha farmer, a glib-tongued swindler, who offers 





| to save him half his outlay, is readily listened to. Be- 


sides the offer to take $1 down and the rest in the fall, 
went far to allay any doubts of the vender’s honesty—the 
victims not knowing that he sold, even then, ata profit, 
as something that will pass for cabbage seed, may be 
imported for 25c. per f. It isa hard school to learn in, 
but we do not think that itinerant seed-venders will do 
a large business on Long Island for some years to come. 
Mr. Henderson thinks, that, as some of the plants have 
grown 8 to4 feet high,and many of them flowered, the 
seeds may have been of the variety of non-heading cab- 
bage known as “ Southern Collard.”’ 
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The American Pomological So- 
ciety held its 16th biennial meeting at Baltimore on 
Sept. 12th to 14th, too late for us to do more than to 
mention the fact, that the meeting, while an exceedingly 
pleasant one, was attended by fewer members than usual, 
and to express our great regret, and that of every other 
member, that the President, Col, Marshall P. Wi lder, 
was by a sudden ill turn, prevented from being present. 
The exhibition of the Maryland Horticultural Society, 
held at the same time, was notably fine, and the Maryland 
horticulturists deserve abundant credit for their efforts in 
various directions'to make the meeting a success. The 
next meeting, in 1879, will be held at Nashville, Tenn. 

The Names of Fruits.—Sometimes, in 

order to make an article fit a given space, we are obliged 
toadd to or shorten it. In the article on Raspberries, we 
abruptly stopped after entcring a protest against the 
name of Mr. Roe’s promising new berry, the “ Pride of 
the Hudson.”” We do not single vut this variety for 
criticism in this respect, and only referred to it because 
it was new. In our opinion, the name of a fruit should 
never be of more than one word, and that word should 
not have more than two syllables if it can be avoided. 
No dealer says “‘King of Tompkins County,” but calls 
the apple “King.” ‘‘Duchesse d’ Angouleme,” and 
‘Triomphe de Gand,” are by common consent ‘‘ Duch- 
ess”? and “Triumph,” and Mr. Roe’s berry, if it attains 
the popularity hoped for it, will be cither ‘‘ Pride”’-or 
“Hudson.” Life is too short, and dealers’ time is too 
valuable for them to spend a large share of it in saying 
‘Pride of the Hudson.’ It starts in the world weighted 
with just four times as much name as it ought to carry. 
had it been called ‘‘ Roe,” it would have been well. Why 
not call it “Pride of Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, Orange 
County, N. Y.,"’ just for short ? 





A Hole in a Sauce Pan, or other article 
of tinware, is a small thing, but it causes great annoy- 
ance. Those who will take the trouble to learn, can 
easily do small jobs at soldcring, but many have not the 
needed gumption, and spoil the job. These, and indeed 
ail others, will find the ‘“* Magical Patching Plate” a 
creat convenience. It isa thin sheet of selder prepared 
for the purpose, from which a bit is to be cut out large 
enough to well cover the hole; the surface of the ware 
being scraped bright, the patch is’ put on, a poker or 
other hot iron held upon it, and as soon as the solder 
melts the job is done. Our neighbors, M. D. Tracy & 
Co., are headquarters for “tinkering made easy.” 

Vhe Sanitary Condition of City and 
Country Dwelling Houses, is the title of a little work by 
Col. Geo. E. Waring, Jr., and published as No. 31 of Van 
Nostrand’s Science Series. It contains two papers read 
by the author before meetings of Public Health Associa- 
tions, and correspondence suggested by these articles, 
and presents in a compact form the principles which 
must be observed in carrying off the waste matters from 
all houses. The proper disposal of house waste is as 
necessary on a farm as ina city, and it should be done 
with a view to the health as well as the comfort of the 
family. Sent from this office by mail for 50 cents. 





The Prickly Comfrey was quite widely 
distributed last spring, and a fair estimate may be made 
of its value, though final conclusions can not be reached 
until another fall, as the sets sent out were very small, 
and the plant has now only fairly established itself. Next 
year it will start off in the spring from large and strong 
roots, and should furmsh a much greater amount of foli- 
age. Mr. W. Sweet, Washington Co., N. Y., gives an ac- 
count of his trial; he had small sets, which he put out 
late in May; August 23rd he found it to average i14 
leaves to the plant. At first his cows declined to eat it, 
but they soon took it greedily, as did the pigs. Thus far 
Mr. S. is pleased with it ; he thinks instead of 8 x 3 ft., 
as advised, the plants should be set at least 4 x 4 feet. 





Scrap-Bookery and Pottery.—We 
had _ no idea until we examined the stock of Oscar W. 
Young, Brooklyn, E. D., of the extent of the business of 
importing what are known as ‘Scrap Pictures,”’ for the 
ornamentation of scrap books, jars, and other pamtery, 
including ‘ ginger-pots.”’ The variety of subjects is 
immense, from minnte insects and leaves, up to groups 
of figures, gorgeous clusters ot flowers, and birds of the 
gayest plumage. In excellence of design and execution, 
in brilliancy and variety of colors, with gold and silver, 
these are simply wonderful. and their production must 
employ a large number of skilled artists and mechanics. 





Treatment ofa SelfSucking Cow. 
— B W.B.,” Saratoga, N. Y. Ifthe bit described in the 
American Aqriculturast (Nov , 18%) is not effective, we 
would snegest making a larger one. Try a piece of elder 
wood with the pith punched ont, and an inch or more 








thick. Increase the thickness until it is found to suit. 


When the proper size is found, then make one of iron. 
The half-inch size is quite effective with calves, buf very 
likely may not be with a fall grown cow. 





Wanted an Owner for one tin box of live 
caterpillars ; one butterfly, very dead and much smashed ; 
one paper box containing what was a bunch of grapes, 
fruit mostly fallen, very foxy, and never can be worth 
growing; one apple by mail, which is now quite decayed; 
a piece of pine with a hole plugged with cork, may con- 
tain insects, and may not ; one lot of grass, sent in a roll 
of stiff paper open at the ends, probably not so much as 
when it was started, as there is but a fragment. Probably 
we could find other things to increase the list of articles 
now at hand, and to which we have not the least clue as 
to who sent them, or what they were sent for. In some 
weeks we shall perhaps get a letter or post-card stating, 
— some time ago Isent you, so and so, but I have had no 
reply, etc.” If our friends will mail the letter or post- 
card asking about, or referring to articles sent by mail, 
with the articles themselves, or defore, rather than later, 
it will save them from disappointment and us from no 
little inconvenience. * 





A Conercte Manure Pit.—‘ A. B.8.,” 
Bucks Co., Pa. There can be no better material for the 
wall or bottom of a manure pit than concrete, made of 
one part of cement (hydraulic lime) and two parts of 
coarse sand; this may be used with twice its bulk of 
small broken stone, or large stones may be built up ina 
wall with the cement used in place of mortar. The 
floor may be three inches thick; a wall six feet high 
should be two feet thick at the bottom, tapering to six- 
teen inches or one foot at the top, according to the good- 
ness of the sand and stone used. A wall of round stones 
should be thicker than one of broken stone with square 
or sharp edges. The cost of cement building is usually 
but a little more than that of ordinary lime work, but it 
depends on the cost of the materials in the locality. 





Bean for a Name.—D. H. Stuart, Va., 
sends leaf, flowers, and pod of a bean; the flowers are 
pink, and the unripe pod is almost a foot long and over 
an inch wide. The plant is Canavalia obtusifolia, and na- 
tive of, or naturalized, in most warm countries all over 
the world. It is abundant in the West Indies, and grows 
wild in some parts of Southern Florida. Another species, 
C. gladiata, is said to be held in great dread by the blacks 
in Jamaica ; they call it the ‘‘ Overlook,” and have a su- 
perstitious belief that it can in some manner bring evil- 
doers to punishment, and the whites take advantage of 
this notion, and plant this bean around their gardens, etc., 
to protect them from thieves, 





The Copper Strip Cutter.—The feed 
cutter referred to in the American Agriculturist for Sep- 
tember as the Copper Strip Feed Cutter, made by the 
Belcher and Taylor Co., of Chicopee Falls, Mass., we 
understand is not intended to be known ‘as “The Cop- 
per Strip” cutter. The ‘‘copper strip’’ cutter is made 
by the New York Plow Company of Beekman St., N. Y. 
Wedo not understand the precise relationship of the 
different manufacturers to the Copper Strip Cutter, but 
we are requested to state that this machine is made by 
and can be procured of the N. Y. Plow Company. 





How to Use Poultry Manure.—C, 
8.,”’ Lewiston, Me. It is preferable to mix poultry ma- 
nure with earth. If a quantity of weeds, leaf mold, and 
earth from woods or swamps, could be procured, these 
should be mixed in the heap in thin layers. The whole 
will ferment, and make an excellent manure, which 
may be used in the hill for cabbage, corn, or potatoes, 

Potash for Wheat.—J. F. H.,” Har- 
rison Co., Ind. The cheapest source of potash is the 
high grade or 80 per cent muriate. This is equal to 50 
per cent of actual potash, and as it costs 3 cents a pound 
in small quantities, or 2} cents by the ton, it is equal to 
potash at double that cost, which is less than it can be 
bought in any other shipe. A very instructive pam- 
phiet on chemical fertilizers can be had free of cost 
from the Mapes Formula Co., 158 Front st., New York. 

Canning Tomatocs.—Last month we re- 
quested any one who had successfuily preserved tomatoes 
in ordinary frnit jars, to give their method. Several have 
complied with the request, and as many accounts are al- 
most identical ; the following from “L. P.J.,”’ Atlanta, 
Ga., is selected it being the most detailed. She says: 
* Select ripe tomatoes, scald and skin them ; place in a 
kettle, and allow them to cook for a few minutes, adding 
alittle salt. Have the jars already heated, (by placing 
near the fire. or by the use of hot water), and fill them 
with the cooked tomato. Before pntting on the rubber 
ring and cover, be sure and wipe the neck of the jar, so 
that there may be no seeds left to make an air passage, 











Screw down the tops, and after 15 or 20 minutes tighten 


again; I have put them up in this manner for ten years, 
and have never lost a jar, except when I have used old 
rubbers, which should be scrupulously avoided.”....“ A. 
R.,”’ Grandview, Iowa, gives almost exactly the same di- 
rections, also cautioning against the use of imperfect rub- 
bers, and advising a second tightening, but she farther 
suggests wrapping the jars, when cool, in some thick pa- 
per, to exclude the light, and to keep them in a box in 
the cellar... ANotHER MzrtnHop is given by Mrs. H. P. 
Sexton, Hampden Co., Mass. “The tomatoes being 
skinned, they are cut into pieces about two-thirds the 
size of an egg; the jars being filled with these pieces, the 
cover is screwed on lightly, and the jars are placed in a 
wash-boiler, which has a coarse wire screen to prevent 
them from touching the bottom, [A wooden lattice work 
will answer. Ep.] The water is luke-warm, and reaches 
to two-thirds the hight of the cans. The cover being put 
on the boiler, it is set over a good fire, and when the wa- 
ter commences to boil, the time is noted, and the boiling 
is continued briskly for 30 minutes. At the end of this 
time take out the cans, by the aid of towels, place them 
on a table, (but not exposed to currents of air, or the jars 
may break), then remove the covers a couple of minutes 
to let the steam escape. As the fruit settles, I take one 
jar and fill up the rest from the contenis of this, and then 
seal up quickly, Iputnine jars into the boiler to cook, 
and use one of these to fill the spaces in the rest, making 
eight cans out of nine.” 
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Sundry Humbugs. 


_—~>—— 





As the seasons ehange the 
aspects of nature, so do they 
affect the aspects of hum- 
buggery. For months we 
have heard nothing of that 
very big bug that has its 
home in Wall St." As cool 
days and cooler nights send 
city people home from the 
seashore, so do they give 
country people more time 
for reading, and the Wall 
StreetHumbug is ready with 
his little advertisement and 

, his little pamphlet. His ad- 
| vertisement is usually very 
’ brief, just enough to excite 
curiosity. It is in substance: 
“Do you wish to make 
| Money? If so, send for my 
* circular.”’—The farmer “ont 
= = West” or “down East,” 
sends for this circular or pamphlet. It shows him, as 
plain as printing can make it, how he can make money 
‘*hand over fist.” Examples are given, in which tens 
have rapidly turned into hundreds, or hundreds into 
thousands. All the farmer has to do is to send the adver- 
tiser his money, and the advertiser understands all about 
“special privileges,” and lots of street slang that the 
farmer never heard of before, or he has a plan by which, 
with a “combination of capital,” he is going to do big 
things. The farmer is tempted; why should his money 
bring him in only six per cent, when others turn over 
dollar for dollar in a few days—and keep on doing it—it 
they will only put their money in the hands of these ad- 
vertisers, Still, the farmer has earned his meney by 
hard work, and a little at a time. He would like to dou- 
ble it, he don’t care how many times, but—not feeling 
quite sure as to the character of those who propose to 
make him suddenly rich, he writes to the American Agri- 
culturist about it, and perhaps sends the documents and 
asks advice. We apply to the record, which includes all 
the names of men who are regarded as doing business at 
all, and find that the advertiser, who promises to make 
others rich, is not down as good or bad—in fact, is not 
known among business men. We know a Wall St. broker 
who does a regular business in the street, and on appli- 
cation to him, we learn that the advertiser who promises 
to make others rich, is not known at the Board of Bro- 
kers, and quite unknown by name even, among those 
who do business there. We bethink ourselves of one who 
has retired from business, but who is widely known for 
his shrewdness, one who has made enongh money to be 
able to carry on a farm for his own amusement—and one 
must be pretty well off to do that. We show him the ad- 
vertisement and documents. His reply is, ‘Tell your 
people to let it alone.” Now if we were to write a page, 

it would only mean “let it alone.” Stifi, there will be 

some who can not resist the temptation, and these had 

already made up their minds to try their chances before 

they asked us for advice. Our readers may he very sure 

that those who advertise in country papers for $19 to 

$100, with which to “ operate,” or seck one dollar sub- 

scriptions to some ‘combination of capital,”’ stand in. 
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much the same relation to the regular Wall St. brokers, 
that the fly in the fable did to the cart wheel. Whenever 
temptation comes in this form, remember the retired 
Wall Street operator’s advice ‘‘TO LET IT ALONE.”’.... 
Last month we gave an account of the ways and doings 
of that “ Finance Committee” of that 
‘*LOUISVILLE LOTTERY ASSOCIATION.” 

Circulars still go forth to inform people that they have 
drawn a “ gold watch and chain valued at $150—which 
can be had by paying the assessment of ten per cent.” 
We think business must be slack, as last month we re- 
ceived several letters of inquiry with every mail, while 
of late they have not averaged more than one ortwoa 
day. The correspondence concerning this matter is very 
amusing ; while, we are happy to say, that the majority 
of those who send us circulars either indignantly deny 
that they ever had any part or lot in the Louisville or 
any other lottery, or make funn of the whole thing, others 
make a really serious matter of it, and evidently think 
that a stroke of luck has befallen them, and actually sup- 
pose that there is some one who will give them $150 
worth of watch for $15. We fear that all does not run 
smoothly in the machinery of the Association. Russell 
& Co. were named in the circulars as the parties who 
would deliver the watches, but of late, Hetherington & 
Co. appear, and we have a letter of theirs in which they 
say, ‘We have been appointed by the Finance Committee 
instead of Messrs. Russell & Co., to collect the percentage 
money due on all prizes and forward it to Louisville.”— 
Things are getting mixed....Not long ago we received 
numerous complaints from the British Provinces, espec- 
ially from New Brunswick, that schemes from ‘the 
States’ were flooding the country with their swindling 
circulars, but the tide has turned, and we find that the 
subjects of Her Majesty are not a whit behind the Yan- 
kees with their schemes. Here we have 


‘““THE ROYAL DOMINION GIFT CONCERT,” 


which will take place at St. Stephens, New Brunswick, 
and lots of prizes are to be distributed. They had one 
concert, but kept it and the prizes all to themselves ; now 
the circular’tells us, they have “ secured a directory of 
names of the business men in all parts of the Union” 
and we may be counted in. These generous chaps send 
along a sample ticket, which is to be free ‘‘ Provided you 
make up a club and remit $5 for 5 more tickets.” These 
tickets are almost worth a dollar a piece as works of art, 
let alone the chance of drawing “‘a large gift.” There is 
the Lion—real British one, none of the common African 
kind, with a countenance suggestive of dyspepsia; then 
there is the Unicorn, and the crown. All these emblems 
of royalty will be given in exchange for ‘‘ U. S. Currency, 
or National Bank Bills.” Still the whole affair is rather 
slow, and the New Brunswickers will hardly patronize 
their own lottery, when a Yankee can offer them a much 
better show. The following letter was sent to one of 
our readers in New Brunswick. 
THIS LOTTERY IS NO GAME OF CHANCE, 

a8 will be seen by the letter, the writer of which proposes 
fo make a sure thing of it. 

** New York, July 7, 1877.—Dear Sir.—Being the man- 
ager of the Georgia Lottery for the East and West, I make 
you the following proposition with a view to our mutual 

enefit, viz—send for 25 tickets price $20—and I will 
alter a number drawn from the wheel to correspond with 
the numbers on one of your tickets, allowing you to 
draw a $2,000 prize, and trusting to your honesty to 
divide the same with me. The reason I do not care to 
make the prize larger is in order to avoid suspicion, be- 
sides we can repeat this every month. The Drawing 
takes place every month on the 5th,so please remit im- 
mediately in order to get tickets for this drawing. Send 
money in your letter, it will come safely, and don’t sent 
by Registered Letter, Money Order, or Express, as it 
might create suspicion and prevent us from making a 
good sum in a short space of time. Don't fail to remit 
at once, as I must leave in time to superintend the draw- 
ing. Yours truly C. L. Evans.” 

Onr friend Dreer, of Philadelphia, has gone into the 

BUSINESS OF EXPOSING HUMBUGS, 
as the following from the Philadelphia “Ledger” will 


show : 

$50 REWARD WILL BE PAID FOR THE ARREST 
and conviction of a person representing himself as C. E. 
BOND; a tall, slim young man of 26 years, has a sandy 
moustache, and wears a navy blue suit, who receives 
subscriptions to the American Agriculturist at $1 for the 
year, and presents a receipt which he represents will buy 
75 cents’ worth of Garden Seed from the subscriber. 

All persons are cautioned not to trust him or any one 
else on our account engaged in the same or similar 
pursuits, they being imposters. 

HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman, 714 Chestnut St. 

The same chap, probably, pretended to represent the 
firm of David Landreth and Sons, and also the house of 
Robert Buist, Jr.. of Philadelphia, and solicited sub- 
scriptions for the ‘Country Gentleman” offering to give 
seeds from these establishments to the value of half the 
subscription money....Every now and then there is a 


NEXT-OF-KIN EXCITEMENT. 


Immense estates are suffering in Engiand, all for the 
want of some rightful heirs to take possession of them. 


person who is acting on behalf of the heirs to one of 
these estates. The party asks for money, but when 
asked for references declines or fails to give them. That 
is a case that settles itself: the person must be very 
ignorant of the ways of doing business, or something 
worse, to refuse to satisfy an entire stranger that he can 
be trusted with the money he asks for. We have first 
and Jast known a large number of these attempts to get 
possession of family estates abroad, but cannot recollect 
of a single case in which they succeeded....The Canada 
papers tell how 
GEORGE A. ZIMMERMANN CAME TO GRIEF. 

George was agent for mowing machine knife grinders. 
James Gibbons is a farmer. Mr. Gibbons son was in- 
duced to become agent for the grinders, but as the son 
had no property, the father was asked to become 
security for him. The father signed the paper. It is 
the old story. Gibbons senior did not read the paper, 
and the paper turned out to be something else; then 
receipts were signed, and they became two promissory 
notes for $240 each. Zimmermann was caught and tried 
before His Honor Judge Scott, of the county of Peel, 
and hasa year to pass at the Central prison, where he can 
think of the uncertainty of the knife-grinder business, 


MEDICAL MATTERS 
seem to be quite devoid of novelty; in a large budget, 
wherein the pamphlets and circulars are of the old, old 
sorts, we find but one that we have not mentioned, and 
that by no means new. Little strips, some yellow and 
some white, have appeared to people in various places in 
various ways. If you send the slip with 25 cents to a 
given address [we do not propose to advertise the chaps], 
‘*T will send you something that will bring you in honora- 
bly, if you devote your attention, over two hundred 
dollars a month, * * * suitable for both sexes,” and so 
on. The “something” is some stuff to mix up and be 
sold as as a medicine “ for almost every complaint or 
ailment that human beings, or even the brute creation, 
are heir to.”°—It is to be hoped that every one will not 
rush into the business, as there would then be no body 
to sell to, and the* chances of making the monthly $200 
be seriously diminished. 


Corn HMusker.—A handy little implement, 
for husking corn is shown in the accompanying engray- 
ing. This is only a modification of the old-fashioned 
busking pin, made of hickory or other tough hard wood, or 








a 20-penny nail; but being bent to the shape of the hand 
is more convenient and less tiresome than the home- 
made straight husking pins. This is patented, and the 
inventor, who doubtless spent some thought and time in 
bringing his invention to perfection, justly deserves 
some recompense for his labor. It is one advantage to 
the public that these little things being patented may be 
made safcly in large quantities by one manufacturer, and 
thus sold more cheaply than if many manufacturers were 
engaged in each msking asmaller number. This little im- 
plement is made by Chambers & Quinlan, Decatur, Ill. 


What Next?—A Pocket Watering 
Pot.—There is no telling what the Yankee genus will 
not invent. The latest novelty is advertised in this pa- 
per as a “ Pocket Watering Pot, or Sprinkler.” We got 
hold of one of them the other day, and it is what it 
claims to be, except that it will want a rather spacious 
pocket to carry from 134 quarts to a gallon of water ; but 
it can be carried in the hand readily. It closes up, and is 
neatly painted, and looks for all the world like a book. 
A lady takes one of these into a room, or carries one to 
the cemetery, and you think she has only a book to read, 
but, presto, it opens into an effective watering pot, at 
which the plants and flowers beam with satisfaction. 





Washing and Washers.—The number 
of machines or appliances to heip in the operation of 
washing, shows that help is greatly needed. We have 
had considerable experience, first and last, with these 
affairs, and have learned at least two facts about them. 
(1). Many of these machines and appliances are really 
of great help, if properly and intelligently used. (2). That 
all of them are worse than useless, if the “ help’ won't 
be helped, but make up their minds beforehand that they 
are geod for nothing. and take care that they shall not 
work. Our experience in this line has been with wash- 
ing machines, in which the clothes are rubbed, pounded, 
or squeezed, and those appliances called ** washers,” in 
which, by means of a simple contrivance, boiling snds is 





There are just now a number of inquiries concerning a 


kept flowing in a continuous stream over and throngh 
the fabrics. The last-named principle is the one upou 


which “ Robbins’ Family Washer” operates, There ; 
no machinery to get out of order, and there is no Weari wf 
of the fabrics by pouuding or rubbing. Used intelligent. 
ly, as every machine or improvement must be used, this 
may be made to greatly diminish the labor attendant 
upon the family washing. 


Basket Items continued 
on page 393. 





Useful Farm Grist Mills, 
The accompanying engraving (fig. 1) illustrates a porta- 
ble farm mill, suchas has been long desired. It is a burr. 
stone grist mill for grinding corn, or any other grain, by 





Fig. 1.—LANCASTER’S FARM MILL, 


horse power, used direct without the intervention of 
a sweep or tread power. The horses are hitched to 
arms which are inserted in the iron-strap sockets seen 
upon the frame of the mil]. The mill is then made to 
traverse upon a circular way, and in doing so a horizon- 
tal master-wheel operates the gearing, by which the 
stones are made to run 300 revolutions in a minute. In 
actual tests, % bushels of corn have been ground in an 
hour, which is an extraordinarily large amount for grist 
mills of two-horse power. The mill itself rotates, and 
the whole machine is so remarkably simple, that its op- 
eration at once engages the interest of one who secs it 
for the first time. There is nothing to get out of order, 
every thing is very strong and substantial, it occupies 
little space, and may be put away ina corner of the barn- 
floor, being brought to the center when necessary for 
working it; the barn floor giving ample space for both 
the mill and the team. It is provided with the usual 
means of raising or depressing the stone by the small 
hand-wheel and rod shown. Itis a long time since so 
acceptable a piece of farm machinery has been brought 
out. Itis made by E. R. Lancaster, Alum Wells, Va. 
Another burr stone mill for grinding flour and feed is 
shown at figure 2. This has a strong iron frame, and is 
intended to grind cement, plaster, salt, spices, paints, 
etc., a8 well as all kinds of grain. The 16-inch mill re- 
quires a two-horse power, grinds 3 to 5 bushels per hour, 
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Fig. 2.—SINGLE-GEARED MILL. 


making 500 revolutions per minute. The bearings are of 
hardened steel, and each runs ina cup of oil, which re- 
duces the friction and prevents heating. A vertical stone 
mill is also made, which includes all the special points of 
the horizontal mill, at a somewhat less cost. The mak- 
ers of this mill are Leonard & Stillman, Bridgeport, Ct. 
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The Curing of Corn Fodder. 
pea ai 

To cure corn fodder perfectly, requires care and good 
management—it is too valuable to be wasted in the pro- 
cess of saving. The chief difficulty is in preventing it 
from molding, on account 
of the large quantity of 
moisture contained in it. 
To get rid of this moist- 
ure, there must be an easy 
means of escape for it, and 
good vent.lation. These 
may be provided as fol- 
lows: some boards—fence 
boards will answer the 
purpgse—are fastened to- 
getherat one end in pairs, 
by a wooden pin passed 
through a one-inch auger 
hole, and ty a cord or stay-lath about the middle, 
as shown in figure 1. ‘the boards should be notch- 








Fig. 1.—sUPPORT. 









Fig. 2.—RACK FOR CORN FODDER. 


ed to hold rails, as shown in figure 1, or other fence 
boards may be tacked on to them; or panels of loose 
portab'e fence may be made to rest against them, as 
shown at figure 2. As many pairs of the boards are pro- 
vided as may be needed for several stacks, or for one 
long stack; which is probably the better plan. The fod- 
der, with the buts outward, is then piled upon each side 
of the range of ventilators as shown in figure 3. A con- 
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- Fig. 8.—ND-vIEW OF STACK. 
tinuous passage is thus made for air, and copious venti- 
lation ; and fodder stacked while quite green will cure 
perfectly well when put up in this way. 
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About Guns. 


ts PEE 

Until predatory wild animals are extinct, until noxious 
birds cease to destroy crops and chickens, until outlaw 
men cease to plunder, some kind of “shooting iron” is 
needed apon the farm, where, living alone, or without 
assistance close at hand, a dangerous weapon is a “ warn 
off’’ to cowardly thieves—thieves and mean men are al- 
ways-cowards. In many cases, a simple cheap muzzle- 
loader or pistol will answer, and good arms of this class 
are offered, (see Nos. 69 and %5, page 40%). The modern 
Breech-loaders are of course more valuable. Where game 
abounds, the superior Breech-loaders, (Nos. 68 and 70, p. 
407,) are very desirable. ...The terms on which the several 
varietics of arma, named above, are offered, will render 
it very easy for any one to get what is desired... .Tar= 
get Shooting : So long as people will seek and have 
some sort of recreation, it is desirable to find the dest. 
Of the various popular out-door amnsements, rifle- 
shooting is the safest and the least demoralizing, 
and the most desirable in some other respects. While 
there are thousands of rifle clubs in our country, not a 
dozen accidents, all told, have been reported, and the 
few that have occurred, have nearly all happened to care- 
less outside parties. The regulations of the organized 
rifle clubs render accidents nearly impossible. Hundreds 
have lost their lives, directly or indirectly, from over- 








straining on the ball-field. Not less then ten thousand 
persons have suffered severe injuries, contusions, loss of 
sight, broken fingers, etc., in ball-playing. Very numer- 
ous cases of drowning casualties, and sickness and death 
have come from boating, In boating or ball-playing only 
a picked 6, 8, or 9 derive benefit from the exercise. In 
the rifle club all take part. The gentler but efficient ex- 
ercise of walking, gun-cleaning, and loading, etc., are in- 
vigorating. We leave out horse-racing as unworthy of 
being brought into the comparison. Target shooting 
develops steadiness, and no little science and skill, for in 
long-range shooting especially, the barometer, thermo- 
meter, gravity, direct and diagonal wind-force, etc., are 
studied. Temperance is promoted; the target shooter 
soon learns that to be successful, he must eschew alcohol 
and tobacco, or be very moderate in their use,or his nerves 
are spoiled for such an exercise. Asa rule, profane and 
unclean language find little favor at the rifle range. 
Steadiness of aim and fixed attention are cultivated. We 
will not discuss here the silent power possessed by a Na- 
tion, which has among its citizens a large force of men 
who can spring to its defence in an emergency, with an 
ability to keep obtruders at a respectful distance from 
their practised aim, Twenty-five expert riflemen in each 
town, amounting to half a million in the whole country, 
would be far more efficient for defence against invasion, 
than fifty regiments of regular soldiers. The latter would 
cost the nation fifty million dollars a year; the former 
would cost nothing, or Zess, for the rifle-practice furnishes 
good amusement, and diversion from lower associations, 
as shown above. This subject was discussed fully by 
us in October, 18%. Some interesting and useful notes 
and engravings on the science and practice of rifle shoot- 
ing will be found in the December Agriculturist for 18%. 
Those desiring the best rifles for target practice, or 
long-range shooting, and hunting, will be interested in 
reading Nos. 71 and 74, pages 407, 408 of this paper. As 
there noted, it will be quite easy for a considerable num- 
ber of persons, to each secure a good gun without cost. 
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Silver Ware Cheap. 


We call special‘ attention to the fine assortment 
of first-rate silver-plated ware, described on page 
402. We know the parties that make it, and can 
recommend it with great confidence. The style of 
the articles is precisely the same as those of solid 
silver. The coating of pure silver is so thick, that, 
with ordinary use, it will last many years, during all 
of which time the articles are as good, and as orna- 
mental, as solid silver, and only expert judges can 
distinguish them from solid silver, while their cost 
is far less, and the loss lessif stolen. Further, the 
interior is white metal, so that, if by hard and ex- 
cessive usage any portion of the thick coat of silver 
should be worn off, it will not show, as on most 
plated ware.—Here then is a chance to get first-rate 
articles, with no risk of having merely silver wash- 
ed or thin-coated articles. It will be seen that al- 
most any family can get one or more of the articles 
without expense, by simply using a little time and 
skill in exhibiting the American Agriculturist, and 
collecting a few names as subscribers. Every per- 
son persuaded to take this journal, we feel sure, 
will be benefited thereby far above its cost. Now 
isa good time to make up a club, and secure for 
home use, or a present, some of these most desir- 
able articles, as every subscriber sent in this month, 
whether in a premium list or otherwise, will get 
the paper 14 months for the cost of a year’s sub- 
scription. 





What Farmers Must Do. 


> 


At present agriculture is the one flourishing pur- 
suit in this country. In the main it will continue 
to be so. But the native wealth in the new soil, the 
organic matter accumulated in centuries past, is 
fast being used up. Even on what have been term- 
ed the “inexhaustible prairie and bottom lands,”’ 
there is generally a decreased yield of crop. Oa 
the average, with the same culture, a soil will not 
yield, with the same treatment, over half as much 
the third and fourth decade of (10) years, as it did 
the first and second decade. It therefore stands 
farmers in hand, who would be succcessful, to read, 
think, and observe; to study up new modes of 
culture, fertilizing, draining, improved varieties of 
crops, improved implements and animals. He who 
would not fall behind in the race, or who would not 








find his labor less and less remunerative, must. in- 
form himself. Knowledge is power, is profit. In 
this unusually prosperous year, let every one 
set apart at least a small sum to supply himself 
with books and periodicals concerning his own 
business, for these furnish him with a knowledge of 
the practice and experience of a multitude of 
others, and help him to think and plan better, to 
adopt more profitable methods, varieties of seed, 
animals, ete. The more farmers there are in any 
neighborhood who do this, the more improvements 
and experiments will there be brought under the 
direct observation of each farmer in that neighbor- 
hood. For this reason alone it is for the interest 
of every farmer to introduce among his neighbors 
as many agricultural periodicals and books as 
possible ; he is thus helping himself in the imme- 
diate future.—In this connection we suggest that 
during this month our readers make an extra effort 
to get up a club of subscribers for this journal, and 
not only take advantage of the offer of the paper 
the rest of the year free to those subscribing now 
for 1878, but also secure for general use one of the 
Farmers’ Libraries offered on page 408. See also 
hints to Farmers and Farmers’ Clubs on page 899. 
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Science Applied to Farming.—XXXIV. 


More About Ashes as Fertilizers. 


In giving reasons of the high value of ashes as fer- 
tilizers, I have laid special stress on several points : 

(1.)}—They contain aZ of the food ingredients that the 
plants require from the soil except one, Nitrogen. (2.)— 
By theirchemical action they render the inert nitrogen 
of the soil availabie to crops. (3.)--They also help to 
set free potash and other mineral ingredients of plant 
food that are locked up in insoluble combinations in the 
soil. (4.)—They improve the mechanical condition of 
the soil. For instance, they make heavy soils lighter, 
and thus provide space for air and moisture to circulate 
through them, and prepare food for plants, enabling the 
roots to make their way to the food more eazaily, and 
counteract the ill effects of drouth. (5.)—Thus, by 
virtue of what they themselves contain and what they 
enable soils to furnish, they constitute practically a com- 
plete fertilizer. (6.)}—Hence, like stable and yard manure 
they are fitted for all soils and crops. They are accord- 
ingly worth more for general use than ordinary com- 
mercial fertilizers such as guano, phosphates, bone, fish, 
potash salts, and the like, which contain but part of the 
list of necessary elements of plant food, and do far less 
to aid crops to economize what the soil itself contains. 
(7.)—And finally, they are generally applied in large 
quantities, areexposed to scarcely any waste until they 
are used by the plants, and therefore their effect is as 
lasting as it is valuable. 


Plant Food Removed from Soil by Sundry 
Crops. 





In this connection it will help us to notice what 
amounts of the more importaut ingredients of plant 
food are removed from the soil by various crops, as 
shown in the Table below. It will of course be 
understood that the figures in this, as in the other 
tables, represent general averages. 

'| INGREDIENTS REMOVED 
FROM SOIL. 
KINDS AND AMOUNT OF a 
CROP. : i by 
& 
a 


a: 
Bt REL yl anh MRE. 35.1/12.9 

OATS. 
Grain 30 bushels, (960 Ibs.), Straw 
2,000 Ibs............ fingassevesede 22.0) 8.2 








= Potash. 


DB. « vive p pba cis dsisobcusedous 25.8) 8.8) 5.7/16,1 


CORN. 
Grain, 50 bush., (2,800 Ibs.) Stalks 5 
6,500 IDS... +.00...00+,-eseeeees|%2,8/26.8/22,5)51.0] 8.4/76.0 


HAY. 
Mixed grasses, 134 tons, (3,000]bs.) '89.6/25.8| 9.9]12.8) 7.2|46.5 
POTATOES. 
Tubers, 150 bushels (9,000 Ibs,)..../51.8] 1.8) $.6/1.44) 5.4/80.6 


8.4/89.4 
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All of these ingredients are regarded as indis- 
pensable to the growth of plants. If any one 
is lacking, the whole crop suffers in proportion. 
By continued cropping the supply of some of them 
becomes reduced, and a poor yield follows. The 
chief use of fertilizers is to furnish the plant food 
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the soil fails tosupply. Sometimes one, and some- 
times severc] of these ingredients are lacking. 
The ones most often deficient are phosphoric acid, 
nitrogen, and potash. Sulphuric acid, lime, magne- 
sia, are less frequently wanting. Every crop re- 
moves certain other ingredients, as iron, soda, 
silica, and chlorine, but these are supplied in 
abundance by every soil. 

Plant Food Supplied by Ashes and other 

Fertilizers. 

To understand clearly the relative action of ashes, 
and some other ordinary fertilizers, let us notice 
their comparative costs and their actual effect in 
the field. Fifty bushels of wnleached ashes, 48 lbs. 
per bu. (2400 Ibs.) at 20c. per bush. would cost $10 
peracre. Sixty bushels of leached ashes, 60 lbs. per 
bu. (3600 ibs.), at 16#c. per bu. cost also $10 per 
acre. Many farmers apply them more largely.— 
A fair dressing of No. 1 Peruvian Guano, (‘10 per 
cent Ammonia Standard,” brand) is 300 Ibs. per 
acre. This will cost $9, at 3 cents per lb. ($60 per 
ton.)—A dressing of 400 Ibs. good ‘‘ Ammoniated 
Superphosphate ’’ at $45 per ton, or 450 lbs. of pure 
ground bone at $40 per ton, would cost the same. 
A similar cost per acre would give of the German 
Potash Salts, 360 lbs. Muriate containing 80 per 
cent Chloride of Potassium (50 per cent actual 
potash), at $50 per ton; or 300 Ibs. of 80 per cent 
Sulphate (43 per cent actual potash), at $66.67 per 
ton.—Ten loads of barnyard manure, of 1500 Ibs. 
per load, a very small dressing per acre, at $1 per 
load, would also be $10. Taking the above fertil- 
izers as theyrun, and the above as the average 
cost, and omitting the other ingredients (which are 
of small account, except the organic matter of the 
barnyard manure, which is always more or less use- 
ful), we hav the following table: 


























s : FURNISH’G INGREDIENTS. 
& arias 
-i 4 sic ./2 . 
=? - | § 
KINDS OF SE $ ro z 33 Le = 
FERTILIZER. ts 3/sieis Sx/S3/ 2 
ols 23 
5, lec © = Ea |& 
tbs. |% cts.| lbs.|1b8 .|1b3.|1b8.| lbs. 1s. 
.| 2400 | 10.00) 204) 768) 120] 48) 36, — 
peenee 3600 | 10.00) 54) 900) 126 545 7 — 
weeee 300 | 9.00) 11) 47) of 47) 4) 25 
:| 400 | 9.00|\——| 76/——| 52) 64) 10 
-| 450 | 9.00/——| 140/--—/ 104! 1p 
-| 1000 | 9.00\—| 80|\—-} 6 —_| 55 
-| 360 | 9.00) 180} —|——|-—— —__/_ 
«|. 800 | 10.00) 129 ——|-_|__| i— 
manure....'15,000' 10.00' 92 105' 27] 39' 24674 





This table brings out several important points. I 
wish the reader might look at the figures very care- 
fully,and note(1)what large quantities the ashes give 
of all the ingredients, except nitrogen—much more 
of each than is contained in the barnyard manure. 
(2) That the rest are all deficient in some of the im- 
portant ingredients of plant-food—the guano and 
fish furnish a good deal of nitrogen, and more or 
less phosphoric acid; the bone and phosphate a 
good deal of phosphoric acid and a little nitrogen, 
while the potash salts have little else of value than 
potash. (3). The unleached ashes furnish a great 
deal of potash, and the leached ashes considerable, 
while both have very large quantities of lime, 
whose indirect action in changing the inert nitro- 
gen, potash, or other plant-food of tke scil into 
forms that the plants can use, is very valuable. So 
much for the chemistry. Now for 
The Effects of Ashes and other Fertilizers in 

the Field Farm Experiment. 

I examined some experiments of Mr. Farrington, 
the Farm Superintendent of the Maine State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, at Orono, 
which clearly illustrate the action of several of the 
above fertilizers. A meadow, a moderately heavy 
clay, was being reseeded to timothy and clover. In 
the middle several plots were measured, and differ- 
ent fertilizers applied. Land plowed August 15th, 
1872, and thoroughly pulverized. Seed sown and 
fertilizers evenly spread and harrowed in about a 
month later. 


Plot I.-Stable Manure.. Plot V.—Lime. 
Plot 1I.—Fish Scrap. Plot VI.—Wood Ashes, (Un- 
Plot III.—* Top-Dressing.” leached). 
Plot tV._Ammoniated Su- Plot VII.--No Manure. 
perphosphate. 

The fish scrap (II) was the pomace left after 
pressing the oil out of Menhaden. The top-dressing 
(IIl) was a mixture of artificial fertilizers, calculat- 


ed to furnish nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, 








in the proportions usually found in hay. Thestuble 
manure was applied at the rate of 6 cords per acre, 
and as the cost of the application to each plot was 
to be the same, the amount of the other fertilizers 
was very large, viz., at the rate, per acre, of about 
1,400 lbs. of superphosphate, 2,500 lbs. fish scrap, 
and 210 bushels of ashes. No manure applied since 
1872. Five crops taken off. Plot VI, ashes, bas lead 
the rest from the start, and the fifth crop, this year, 
was good in quality and quantity. The timothy 
holds out well, with considerable clover, and but 
little of other grasses or weeds have appeared.— 
Next to ashes, Plot I, (stable manure), did very 
well two or three years, but has since fallen off very 


-much ; the clover has nearly run out, and considera- 


ble Red-top come in. Plot III proved somewhat 
inferior to Plot I, but was superior to Plots II 
and IV, very probably on account of the potash it 
contained in the fish, and superphosphate having 
none. The fish scrap was rich in nitrogen, and con- 
tained also considerable phosphoric acid and lime. 
The first crop was good, the second poorer, and the 
last crop amounted to very little. The clover has 
disappeared, the timothy is scanty, both giving 
place to a sparse, inferior herbage. This is the 
characteristic effect of nitrogenous fertilizers—a 
quick, stimulating action, but their force soon 
spent. The scant mineral food of the fish supplied 
one crop, after which its strength was mainly gone. 
The superphosphate, (Plot IV), had less nitrogen 
and more phosphoric acid. The yield, though not as 
much at first, was more lasting. Still, its effect was 
soon gone, and both clover and timothy fell away, 
and red-top, daisics, and weeds feebly filled their 
places. The phosphate, like the fish, was a partial, 
one-sided fertilizer, supplying part, but not all the 
crop needéd, and it could not, like ashes, urge into 
activity from their sluggish combination in the soil, 
the materials which in itself were lacking.—Plot V 
(lime) was no better than Plot VII. 





One experiment does not prove a principle. The 
chief value of the above is for the special place 
where it was made, but it is clear that for that time 
and place ashes brought the best returns for the 
money, and horse manure the next; and I should 
not be surprised if Mr. Farrington finds, as many 
other farmers have done, that even leached ashes, 
at 18 to 28 cents per bushel, would be more profita- 
ble than any superphosphate he could get at $45 
per ton, or guano at $60. I know there are many 
soils on which guano, nitrogenous superphosphate, 
or bone, will bring good crops for years and years. 
Where the nitrogen, and phosphoric acid, and lime 
they supply is all that is needed, and can be got in 
them most cheaply, there is the place to use them. 
By mixing these with German potash salts, com- 
plete fertilizers may be made which, like the top- 
dressing in Mr. Farrington’s experiment, will do 
good work. Sometimes such mixtures -will serve 
as well as the best barnyard manure or ashes. But 
the ashes and manure are always sure, and in the 
majority of cases the results would, [ believe, be 
very much like Mr. Farrington’s. 

W. O. ATWATER, 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
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Better Times Have Come, 


= 


For farmers certainly and decidedly, and measur- 
ably for many other classes. Our farmers have 
from this year’s wheat crop alone, enough surplus 
to bring them at least Seventy-five Million Dollars, 
probably. near a Hundred Millions, if sold at present 
prices. And what is fortunate for them, owing to 
the great war in the East, and a to general shrink- 
age in this crop in Great Britain and on the Conti- 
nent, there is a demand for all our surplus, if it be 
not unwisely held back for too high rates, until the 
extra demand ceases and prices decline.—The Provi- 
dential delay of killing frosts, with the warm Sep- 
tember weather, has ripened up what will perhaps 
be the greatest corn crop ever produced in our 
country, taken as a whole. The foreign demand 
will take a good deal of this in the kernel, and a 
great deal more in the form of pork and lard. For- 
tunately, a good yield of other crops will furnish 








food for the masses, and leave more wheat and corn 
for export. The crops are so bountiful that, even 
with the large foreign demand, prices are not likely 
to rise much, perhaps not keep quite up to present 
rates, but any decline will increase the total amount 
of export. We judge that the present prices wil] 
be nearly, if not quite, maintained. 

This country will probably receive from abroad 
during a year from July, not much, if any, below 
Five Hundred Millions of Dollars for the products of 
the soil, including wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, 
meats, live animals, pork, lard, butter, and cheese. 
This immense sum will go mainly into the hands of 
the producers, to be used in paying debts and 
making purchases; it will pass from hand to 
hand many times, through a multitude of chan- 
nels ; it will help the railroads and canals, wil] 
quicken manufactures and trade, and in the end 
benefit all classes, though none others so much ag 
those who, by patient toil, have extracted these 
dollars from the soil. 





W. ©. Tracy’s Poultry-House. 
ieee 

On page 373 is given a view of the poultry-house 
éf W. G. Tracy, Towanda, Pa. Mr. Tracy writes in re- 
gard to this house, that after several years use of it, 
he could not change it to suit him any better. In front 
of the house is an orchard of two acres ; in the rear 
on the south is a meadow of six acres. When 
the grass in the runs becomes thin, the fowls may 
be turned into the meadow and orchard. With this 
range the stock are always in the best of health, 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF POULTRY HOUSE AND YARDS, 





and the eggs rarely fail to produce strong chicks. 
The young broods are cooped in the orchard. The 
arrangements of the house are such as to secure 
light, ventilation, and warmth. All the windows 
are hung wit weights and pulleys, and there are 
three ventilating shafts. The partitions are ceiled 
to the hight of three feet, the rest is lattice work. 
The perches are of 2 x 4 stuff, laid flat-wise, with a 
groove on the upper side, in which kerosene oil is 
poured every two weeks to destroy vermin ; they 
are also movable, resting loosely in cleats nailed to 
the wall. Under each 
perch is a board plat- Fe — 
form to catch the drop- 

pings, and this is kept 
covered with dry dust 
two inches deep. The 
nests are cheese-boxes 
placed on the floor be- 
neath .the platforms. 
The floor is always kept 
covered with clean, 
coarse sand. The store 
and feed rooms are un- 
der the stairs, as shown 
in figure 2, and there is 
also a pen for breaking up setting hens. The 
plan of the second story is given at figure 3. The 
runs are planted with plums, in the hope of thus 
circumventing the plum curculio. Mr. Tracy 
breeds Brown and White Leghorns ; Partridge and 
Black Cochins, and Plymouth Rocks. 
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Fig. 3. 
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Ogden Farm Papers.—No, 92. 
BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR. 


——~> 


In August, 1875, I gave in these papers an ac- 
count of Rogers Field’s invention for accumu- 
lating the trickling flow of a house drain in a tank, 
which should retain it until full, and then discharge 
it all rapidly by the action of a siphon, which a 
sudden addition of a pint or two of liquid would 
pring into operation. |The rapid discharge effects 
the cleansing of the drain. These flush-tanks, made 
of iron—and with all their appliances complete— 
ure now for sale by the agent of the patentee. They 
cost $35. In the same paper I gave instructions for 
making such a flush-tank by the use of a kerosene 
barrel with a siphon made of lead pipe. I failed to 
give it correctly in the illustration, and I have re- 
cently had a letter from a reader who followed 
those instructions, and found that the siphon 
would not come into action unless a very large ad- 
dition was made to the contents of the barrel, Any 
usual flow from the sink drain would merely over- 
flow through the siphon-pipe without starting its si- 
phon action. The reason for this is that I directed the 
turning of the pipe out through the side of the 
barrel below the top, ’ 
so that even a couple as 
of gallons of water dis- YH MULE 
charged rapidly, having 
to raise the level in the 
whole barrel, would not 
suffice to fill the bend 
of the siphon. (See 





ing and cleaning the pipes. The space between 


the two pipes makes the short leg of the siphon. 


The small pipe makes the long leg. The top of the 
smaller pipe is furnished with a funnel-shaped col- 
lar, which causes any liquid that flows over it to fill 
the pipe with a spray which, as it falls, carries down 
the airin the pipe and sets the siphon in action. 
Without the funnel-shaped collar, the water would 
flow down the sides of the pipe, and it would take 
a much greater volume to start the siphon action. 

Figure 2 is a sectional view of the tank complete, 
Its form and size may be varied to suit circum- 
stances, and it may receive one or a dozen pipes, 
according to the number of sinks, etc., to be dis- 
charged into it. Atleast one of these pipes must 
act as a ventilator—not passing beyond the under 
side of the stone, and continuing, without a trap, 


and of full size, quite up beyond the roof—not de- | 


livering near a window, nor near to the top of a 
chimney. This must be an iron pipe with well 
leaded joints. Any pipe that is not used as a ven- 
tilator, may pass well down through the stone. 
The objects to be accomplished are these: (1). 
To store such an amount of liquid as shall suffice, 
when rapidly discharged, to “flush ”’ out the drain 
through which it is to pass, washing it clean from 
end to end. Or, if absorption drains are to be used, 
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cut on page 12 January 
number, 1876). All that 
is needed to correct 
this fault, is to carry 
the pipe up through 
the top of the bar- 
rel, and turn it over the 
side. Forits protection 
against bruising, it may pass through a notch cut 
in the chine. With this arrangement the barrel 
will first be filled quite full, so that any addition 
would apply entirely to the starting of the siphon. 
The flush tank system has now had such thorough 
trial, that its efficiency has been fully proved, and 
it is quite sure to come into general use. 

Mr. Field has recently made a modification of his 
invention, applicable to the flushing of town sewers. 
I received the description of this at a time when I 
was much puzzled to know how to get rid of the 
sewage of a Jarge country house, for which no good 
outlet could be had, and where a cesspogl could not 
be used; a cesspool never should be used, by the 
way. Il applied the new system, and it has worked 
so perfectly, that I am glad to make it known to all 
my readers who are interested in the drainage ques- 
tion. The part which it is necessary to buy from 
the patentee is only the siphon, which may be trans- 
ported for little cost. All the rest is mason work, 
which may be made at home, and common piping 
which may be bought in any town. 

It is one great advantage of this new form of 
flush-tank, that it needs 
but little elevation of the 
: == storage-room above the 
WL : l level of the drain—as the 
UM) Wg necessary capacity may 

j be gained by making the 
tank as large as is desired. 
The siphon is shown in 
figure 1. It consists of a 
vertical pipe rising frem 
the outlet of the tank to: 
a point a little above the, 
lower side of the covering 
stone. Another pipe, of 
larger size, closed at the 
1.—MR. FFELD’S SIPHON. top with a screw cap, is 
a, a, a, Covering Stone; b, inverted over this,through 
Screw Cap; c, Outer Pipe of g hole in the stone. The 

Siphon; a, Inner Pipe of outer pipe extends down 

baa to nearly the level of 
the outlet, it is made fast to the etone, and its 
screw-cap, may easily be remoyed for examin- 








Fig. 2 2 —FLUSH TANK WITH MR. ate SIPHON. 
a, Soil-pipe and Ventilator ; >, Iron Man-hole Cover; c, Drain-pipe; 4, Siphon; é, Partition 
Wall; /% Openings to admit Liquid to Siphon Chamber; g, Flow Line; 4, Dam. 


to fill these rapidly, so that the whole system shall 
receive a due proportion of the liquid. (2). Topro- 
vide settling room, below the level of the outlet, 
sufficient to retain all solids which may be de- 
posited. (3). To retain all grease and scum so that 
it can not get into the siphon or drain, and cause 
obstructions. (4). To prevent the escape of the re- 
sultant gasses of fermentation. The further de- 
sideratum would be to admit a circulation of air 1o 
the tank, but, as it stands outside of the house, and 
as it, and its ventilating pipe, are hermetically seal- 
ed, this is not absolutely essential. 

The only part of the work which needs special 
description, is the construction of the partition 
wall, (ef). This is a brick wall 4 inches thick, 
built of bricks lying on their sides, well bedded at 
the top and bottom, but being laid without mortar 
at their ends—for the free admission of the air 
needed to stop the action of the siphon. Ata little 
distance below the flow line—below the lowest 
point to which the scum can ever descend—there 
are holes left in the partition, (about 24 inches 
square), to allow the water to flow freely to the 
siphon. The operation of the apparatus is this: 
The waste liquids flow in through the pipes a and ¢. 
Their sediment settles to the bottom, and their 
grease and other floating matters remain at the sur- 
face. If we fill at once with clean water to the 
hight of the line g, no floating matters of any kind 
will pass through the holes in the partition wall. 
In time, the tank will be filled to the top. Then 
any addition to its contents, causes the siphon to 
start. Once started, its flow is rapid until the level, 
9, is again reached—when air enters the siphon and 
“trips ’’ it, so that nothing more can be discharged 
until the tank is quite full again. The dam, h, is 
essential to check the entrance of air, which would 
prevent the siphon from “‘ catcbing,’’ unless with a 
very rapid flow. The water stands behind the drain 
to such a hight as nearly to close it; even a slight 
flow fills the vacant space in the pipe, but after the 
flow has stopped, the little vent left allows air to 
enter and ensure the “tripping.” 

The tank I have just constructed is 6 feet in di- 
ameter, and about 4+ feet deep, the outlet is about 





2 feet above the bottom. It fills once in about 14 
to 2 days, and it discharges in siz minutes. As the 
size is so great, I am disposed to think that it will 
not require artificial cleansing. Both the scum and 
the sediment being organic matter, and the warm 
water discharged into the tank being considerable, 
I think they will decompose about as fast as they 
form. Their decomposition will produce ammonia, 
which will turn the grease into soap, and allow it to 
pass off in solution. In the case in question, the 
whole sewage of a large country house—with an 
average of twenty inmates—is perfectly disposed of 
by 400 feet of absorption drains underlying about 
2,000 square feet of lawn. I have watched it care- 
fully for weeks, and it seems perfect in all respects. 
Mr. Field certainly deserves much credit (and re- 
ward) for so valuable an addition to our comfort 
and health. The invention seems simple now that 
it is perfected, but simple as it is, it has cost several 
years of patient and costly experiment. It was 
found no easy matter to make a siphon that could 
be started with a very slight flow, yet could be 
stopped on the least cessation of the discharge. 





“Would it pay me in value of manurial product 
(as I have made up my mind to waste my drainage 
further from my house than I now do), to conduct 
the drainage of my house (including water closets, 
baths, wash water and kitchen sink), a distance of 
740 ft. witha fall of only about 8 ft. into my manure 
cellar, where the solid parts would remain with the 
manure, and the liquid parts would drain off into 
the liquid manure cistern and be used for irrigating 
yrass land? I estimate the average quantity of 
water used in my house at 200 gallons perday. I 
should add rain water to my liquid manure before 
using it. Would it be practicable to conduct this 
drainage such a long distance upon such a tight 
fall? I should expect to use 6-inch cast iron pipe.” 

Probably not,—because you can dispose of your 
house waste more easily, I should advise your 
using a flush tank and absorption drains, which 
would cost less, all told, than the cast-iron pipe 
you propose using. You can lay absorption drains 
near the house, or in the garden, or in a grape 
border, according to circumstances, Put the drains 
only 10 or 12 inches below the surface of the 
ground in lines 6 feet apart, and you will get con- 
siderable effect from the use of the manure in 
this way. The flush tank may be made as describ- 
ed in another part of this article. Even if you 
should follow out the course you propose, you 
should use the flush tank,—otherwise your pipe 
will become choked with kitchen grease and other 
rubbish. Then again, a 4inch pipe will be better 
than a 6-inch pipe,—because it will be less likely to 
become choked, carrying a greater depth of flow. 
The smaller size will have much more than ample 
capacity for the work. Furthermore, vitrified 
drain pipe, with well connected joints, and laid on 
a firm foundation, will be as good as iron pipe, and 
will cost less and last longer. 
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The Sixtieth St. N. Y., Cattle Market. 


Gs 


The commerce of the City of New York has been 
greatly helped by the enterprise of the N. Y. Cen- 
tral and Hudson River Railroad Company, in erect- 
ing a monster grain elevator, and an immense cat- 
tle yard and market, in a central and very con- 
venient position in this great city. The cattle busi- 
ness, while it has attained very great” Beopattits, 
is yearly increasing, and needs spacious acc ommo- 
dations. The week ending Sept. 8d, ford tn instance, 
3,109 beeves, 51 tows, 2,152 calves, and 15 coe P, 
were suld at this one market. Few 
here, as the yards at 40th 8t., are s nc a 
to these animals. In one day 100 cars of beeves 
and 20 to 30 of sheep, are frequently unloaded, 
when business is only moderate ; when arrivals are 
heavy, these numbers are often exceeded. The 
handling of so many animals can only be done with 
economy when the arrangements are very con- 
venient. In the new cattle market the cars are 
brought up to the gates of the pens. and the beasts 
are changed from one to the other 1m a very short 
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time, and without the least trouble. This saves 
expense and damage to the stock from over-heating 
or bruising. All that is saved in the cost of hand- 
ling stock, comes in the end to the feeder of the 
cattle. This cannot be avoided from the nature of 
the business, and thus those who raise the cattle, 
gain this advantage from the enterprise of the Cen- 
tral Railroad Co. Notwithstanding all the outcry 
against railroads, in some cases, without doubt, 
well founded, it should be remembered that they 
have added very much to the value of every farmin 
the country, near and distant; for without them, 
there would be no market near, and no possibility 
of distant farm products ever reaching the shipping 
ports at all, for thei: value would be more than 








Fig. 1.—ELEVATION OF FRONT OF HOUSE. 


wholly swallowed up in the otherwise slow and la- 
borious methods of transportation. The benefits 
gained by the live stock interest of the country 
from the establishment of this great market, and 


the consequent economy in handling yearly 150,000 | 
| ing over it is carried up vertically past the slated 
part of the main roof, forming a tower-like corner. 


beeves, as many calves, and not far from a million 
sheep and lambs, are together but a very small item 
in the profits accruing to farmers from the railroads. 
This is a fact that should not be forgotten. 

The engraving gives a general view of the mar- 
ket, with the Hudson River and the great grain 
elevator upon one side, and the numerous converg- 
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ing railroad tracks upon both sides. The pens and 


yards, conveniently arranged for access both for 
the arrival and departure of stock, cither to the 











plaughter-honses pr to the docks for shipment, are | These pipes have funnel-shapod covers, clovated 
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seen in the center. The large central building is 
the hotel; that in the front distance is the sheep- 
house, in which 7,000 sheep can be penned in the 
different floors. The slaughter-houses and offal- 
rendering houses are in the distance, and these have 
every facility for economically using up the waste. 
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A French-Roofed Cottage Costing $2,000. 


BY 8. B. REED, ARCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, N. ¥. 
—_—o— 


These plans were designed for a cottage now 
being built by Mr. W. W. Billings in New London, 


Conn. 


These sketches embrace also the outlines 
of the grounds immediate- 
ly surrounding. The site 
faces a street having steep 
grades, conforming to the 
general declivity upon which 
a large part of the city is 
built. The grounds are 
raised above the side-walk 
and leveled in front, and 
are faced with stonework 
from 2% feet high at left, to 
6 feet high at the right. 
The rear grounds are 6 feet 
higher than in front. The 
step A, at the entrance, 
(see fig. 2), is 8 inches above 
the side-walk. B, is the 
bottom of the cellar 2 feet 2 
inches higher than A, and is 
solid rock. The walk lead- 
ing from A, to the rear as- 
cends 1} inch to the foot; 
the banks at either side are 
terraced, and have stone 
steps inserted in them lead- 
ing to the flagging at the foot 
of the porch steps, and also 
to the aréa, or cellar en- 
trance. .... Elevation.— 
(Fig. 1.)\—The French roof 
style is well adapted to this 
situation on account of its 
rounded and solid appearance. The irregularities 
of outline secure agreeable features of variety and 
picturesqueness. The Foundation shows 4 feet 
above ground in front, and 1 foot in the rear. The 
Porch is in an angle, and the second story extend- 


This corner is largely supported by asingle column, 
and to make it as light as possible, slating of this 
portion is omitted.—_(As usually laid, slate weighs 500 
pounds ; tin 50 pounds per square.)..... Cellar, 
(fig 2.)\—Hight is 64 feet. Four windows are placed 
where they give light to every part. An outside 
door opens to the area, the latter being covered by 
the front porch. The front portion of this cellar 


; Can easily be finished off for a work room or sum- 


mer kitchen.....First Story, (fig. 3.)—Hight 
of ceiling 10 feet. The arrangements are simple 
and convenient, comprising a Hall, Parlor, Dining 
Room and Kitchen. The main entrance leads from 
the right of the porch, and the hall runs parallel 
with the front. Many persons prefer the entrance 
arranged in this way, as the contents of the hall 
are not exposed to the street whenever the door is 
opened, or left ajar. A partition crosses the hall 
under the platform, adjoining the cylinder, form- 
ing a rear passage leading from the kitchen to the 
cellar stairs. The Parlor has a large Bay Window 
in front, with a marble mantle directly opposite. 
The Dining Room and Kitchen each have windows 
giving views in three directions. The small wing 
at the rear contains a good sized pantry, closet, 
and the rear entrance or lobby..... Second 
Story, (fig. 4.)—Fight of ceiling 9 feet. The 
divisions include a hall, three large chambers, a 
bed room, and three closets. All parts are well 
lighted. Ventilating Registers are placed in the 
center of each chamber ceiling. The space above 
this cefling under the tin roof is ventilated through 
8 inch pipes inserted in opposite sides of the roof. 








—— ——— — 
2 inches above the upper end of the pipes... 
Construction.—The foundation walls are of 
semi-dressed stone. The chimneys are of hard 


brick, the cellar portions are constructed with a 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


hollow space or ash-pit, arranged to receive the 
ashes from the fires of the first story. The siding 
is beveled clap-boards, laid on sheathing felt. The 
mansard parts of the main roof are covered with 
8x16 inch Keystone slate laid on felt. All other 
roofs are of IC. charcoal tin, all laid on seasoned 
boards.—The two full stories are hard finished upon 
two coats of brown mortar. All parts usually 
painted have two coats of paint, of materials and 
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Fig. 4—PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 


shades to suit the owner. For suggestions on se- 
lectng colors or shades see June Agriculturist, 187. 


Estimate : cost of materials and Jabor. 





46 yards excavation a* 20 cents per yard....... ..... $ 9.20 
1300 feet stone foundation at 15 cents per foot.......... 195.00 
40 ft. bine-stone, at 2fe. ner ft.............6. .. . 10.00 
5000 bricks in chimney at abs DOr ME. ...coaihbsce 60.00 
a yards ) prven egy at'30 cents per yar cae 
$650 feet of timber, at $16 per M....................20000e 58.40 
100 joist at 14c., $14; 400 wall strips, at lic. $41......... 58.00 
1660 feet siding at 2Xc. per ft......  ...-seeeeeeeeeeeeee 5.65 
Cornice materials eo: Ss ae are 80.00 
220 rough boards, at 15c. each............0cseeeecceeees 33.00 
9 squares slate at $9 per Bquare............-. seeeeees 81.00 


13 aquares tin, at $7.50... 00.02... e cee ee eee 
194 spruce flooring at 2c. each.............. 





14 pine flooring at 25c. each.... ........... 3.0 

4 cellar windows (complete) at $3 each..... .. ----+ 12.00 

8 plain windows, (complete) at $12 each.......------ 96.00 

1 bay window, complete....................--..e08 © 50.00 

7 dormer windows at $4,........00000022I. 98.00 

Poreh finished, $22; mantles, $50....000022000 0°72... 72.00 

Stairs, $65; nails, sink and ventilator, $82.91..." 9.00 

Closet, finished, $185 painting, $150.............0..c.0.,- 163.00 

= coors, feomnicte) BEBO CRCI eco ceca insane ioe 
arting, $25; ja Of included abaye woe eunebe ¥ 

Incidentals., F Robt ose — ocoeseeene ee 


tpeeee OPES ror rreeeverseersgereye 


Tota Com, complote,,......, coveecesneceestes e000 
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Some Convenient Poultry Houses. 


—e— 


There are poultry houses which cost much money, 

but in which few eggs are laid, and in which the 
hens have but small comfort. It is not the material 
of which a house is built, but the plan upon which 
it is laid out, that naakes it serviceable, or not, in use. 
There are a few - 
absolute requisites 
about a poultry 
house; among 
these are light, 
good ventilation, 
warmth, arrange- 
ments for perfect 
cleanliness, no har- 
bors for vermin, 
and such a plan of 
structure that the 
fowls can be man- 
aged without fuss 
or disturbance. 
Without these, fi 
there cannot pos- 
sibly be any suc- 
cess with poultry, 
and with them suc- 
cess is certain, if 
the fowls are fed 
and cared for with 
that tactand judg- | 
ment which results SR 
from experience or 
a rare intuitive 
skill. We have 
been favored with 
the plans given 
herewith by two 
very successful 
poultry breeders. One, Mr. F. H. Kinney, of 
Worcester, Mass., is the well-known breeder of 
Brown Leghorns. His poultry house is in his 
strawberry garden, and the photograph from 
which the engraving is made, was taken during the 
picking season. The details of the house are 
thus given by Mr. Kinney: 

I have just furnished specifications to a gentle- 
man in Boston for a hen-house like mine, 20 by 50 
ft., and one story and a half high. I furnished 
plans and specifications for a gentleman in New 
York for one the same width and 500 ft. long; this 
has been in use over two years, and is well liked. 
It is somewhat expensive, but not so much so as 
the small house on the colony plan recommended 
by Mr. Stoddard, and is much more convenient and 
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LA 
ventilation. I whitewash the windows on the out- 
side in summer, using a force-pump with thin white- 
wash. It is not too warm in winter without white- 
wash. However many hens I’ may keep, I shall 
follow the same plan for a house 20 ft. wide, a 
story and a half high, and long enough for as many 
6 ft. rooms as I want; 20 ft. wide gives 16 ft. long 
for room and 4 ft. for a walk up on the north side. 
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THE BARN AT ‘* ECHO FARM,” THE PROPERTY OF J, RATOHFORD STARR, 


I keep 25 fowls in such a room the year round, 
with a run outside 12 ft. long, 34 ft. wide, and 24 
ft. high, covered with lath all around, + an inch 
apart on sides and 14 inch apart on top. I make 
the runs for fowls and chicks alike. Covers are 
made in sections 8 ft. long, so as to be removed at 
any time, to clean out the runs or put in loam, 
sand, leaves, weeds, etc. The runs are between the 
windows, to allow me to back a cart or barrow be- 
tween them and throw the manure out of the win- 
dows of the lower or upper story, as also out of the 
runs. At the extreme end of the runs out of doors, 
we have a tight box, without bottom, 24 ft. high 
next to the runs and 14 on the south end, just large 
enough for a hot-bed sash to cover it, with a hole 
cut through from the run. This is a very important 





Bsq.—(See page 3878.) 





slide the north end of the cover under ;’ one cover 
covers two runs, and when- they are not wanted, I 
pack one upon the other, and they take but litile 
room. To make the runs, one half of the pieces, 
12 ft. long and 24 ft. high, are made of # inch ort 
matched boards, cleated together; such a piece 
makes one side of two runs, being set up between 
them. My house is under ground on each side 3 

ft. ; the land was 
=| shaped just right, 
and I had plenty 
of stone; but if 
the frame is made 
of 2x4 stuff, board- 
ed'on each side, 
with. paper under- 
neath, it will be 
werm enough for 
any fowls any- 
where. I should 
put windows once 
in 10 or 20 ft. on 
north side, for ven- 
tilation, but all 
such should be 
supplied, in this 
j cold climate, with 
shutters for winter 
use. Thereshould 
be a large door, say 
34 or 4 ft. wide at 
each end of the 
building, and these 
doors should have 
outside shutters or 
double doors, and 
all east windows 
or west windows, 
should, in a cold 
climate, have shut- 
ters or double windows for winter. I put up 
shelves next the walk, at the end of the rooms, 
2 and 4 ft. from the floor, between the door 
and roosts, to set the nests upon and open. out 
of the walk into the nests. A narrow shelf is 
placed opposite the lower nest shelf, to set the wa- 
ter cups on (pint tin cups are the best) ; and below 
this shelf, or two feet from the floor, is a matched 
board partition, and the bottom of the doorsshould 
be boarded, so that if a cock gets into the walk he 
can’t fight-the others. The roosts are on the side 
of the rooms from the walk to the south side of the 
building, and the opposite side of the room from the 
door. I have a narrow shelf, say 6 inches wide, and 
10 inches from the floor, on the side of the room 
where the door is, to feed soft feedon. All dry feed 
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economical. My house has only one story, but the 
extra amount of valuable room saved by the half 
story, and the convenience in cleaning out, venti- 
lation, etc., more than pay. I am convinced that 
a roof, with the rafters on each side as long as the 
building is wide, is the most profitable. No snow 
lies on such a roof, and no water will get in; one 
can have as little glass as he wishes, or none at all ; 
but I like the south side about half glass, and one 
window every 20 feet or so on the north side for 


THE POULTRY HOUSE OF F. H. KINNEY, ESQ., WORCESTER, MASS. 
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‘“‘annex,”’ especially in the winter—the fowls enjoy 
a dust bath, and I can put in sulphur, tobacco dust, 
or any other good insect destroyer. Another im- 
portant thing, hard to show on a plan, is a cover 
for the run in winter, or in case of long storms of 
rain. We make them of 12 ft. boards, matched 
pine, and cleated together strongiy with wrought 
nails, well clinched. The end away from the build- 
ing, on the south end, we-make tight with the same 
kind of boards, and nail cleats on to the building, to 


SHE POULTRY HOUSE OF W. C. TRACY, ESQ., TOWANDA, PA.—(See page 370.) 





is scattered into the runs and on the floors of the 
rooms, that are always covered with some kind, or 
all kinds of litter. I have a tight partition between 
the rooms, 4 ft. high, and the roosts are 2 ft. or 3 
ft. from the floor, so as to avoid draughts of air at 
night. A chimney is made in the west part of the 
house, 12 ft. from the end, and in the middle of the 
building. It is convenient to have a stove in the 
lower part, to cook food, heat water, etc., in win- 
ter, but I have never used it to keep the house warm. 
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There is a chicken room, 12x20 ft., in the west 
end up-stairs, where [ keep a stove for the comfort 
of my winter chicks, Stairs are at the east end, 
and the 2nd story is divided in the middle by a 
walk, 3 ft. wide, with rooms 8 ft. square on each 
side; these will each accommodate 12 breeding hens 
in winter, and 6 in summer. For laying purposes, I 
should keep more. The upper story, or attic, 
makes a very comfortable pigeon loft, and my 
Homing Antwerps, and English Carriers, enjoy 
themselves there, and breed to my entire satisfac- 
tion. My Calcutta Fans are kept in another build- 
ing with the rabbits. People, wise in some things, 
are constantly saying and writing that hens must 
have abundant room out-doors, or they will not do 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF MR. KINNEY’S POULTRY HOUSE. 


well. It is not so with my Brown Leghorns. I 
have a score of hens over 6 years old, that never 
have run out an hour in their lives, and are hearty 
and well, and lay nearly every day for 10 months of 
every year. Their average, for two years past, being 
over 200 eggs each a year, and most of the eggs 
they have laid have been set and hatched. 





Among the Farmers.—No, 21. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 
—<>—— 
Green Fodder Crops. 


-The subject of green fodder crops, and the al- 
most identical one, of how to keep up the flow of 
milk during our hot dry summers, when we have 
them—and we do have them four years in five— 
comes up at this season, and is an interesting one 
at all times, and to people in all parts of the world. 
In so exceptionally moist a summer as the one we 
are just bidding farewell to, everything grows most 
rampantly, and we can not so well judge of what 
the new things will do in dry times. The breadth of 

Fodder Corn 
put in last spring, was unusually great, because so 
much of the grass and clover sowed last year was 
burned out, and we were obliged to make provi- 
sion for hay. On this account the problem is pre- 
sented with peculiar force, how to cure and pre- 
serve it. I hope very much that 


The French Silo, (Tanking System). 


will be thoroughly tried by many farmers this sea- 
son. This has been repeatedly described in the 
American Agriculturist. Goffart’s experiments, or 
rather his experience in France, demonstrate that 
in that climate there is no reason for failure, either 
in tanks or trenches, if, as he says, the fodder is 
only cut fine enough and well tramped down. I can 
not believe that the experiments which were made 
by some of the members of the Elmira Farmer’s 
Club, or at least promulgated by the Club, were 
conducted on a fair understanding of the necessi- 
ties of the case. It is perfectly clear to my mind that 
nearly, or quite, water tight pits or tanks, (silos), 








by means of which the air may be almost perfectly 
excluded from the contents, will preserve corn-fod- 
der as well, to say the least, as barrels will preserve 
kraut, The cases are very similar. To make sauer 
kraut, (and a most delicious way this is of prepar- 
ing cabbage for the table), the Germans slice the 
firmest cabbage heads very fine, and pack the fine 
cut cabbage in barrels, sprinkling a little salt over 
it in layers, with sometimes a few caraway seeds. 
A weighted follower, fitting as closely as possible, 
is put on, and the barrel covered up. Fermentation 
sets in ; this, by the formation of carbonic acid gas, 
excludes the air, and soon nearly arrests the fer- 
mentation. The very little air which may be pres- 
ent after the general exclusion of air from the 
mass, which follows the first working, is sufficient 
to equalize the action, and render the whole homo- 
geneous—that is, about equally acted upon. 

Mr. Goffart’s pits were six feet wide, and of equal 
depth; they were dug ina tenacious water-tight clay 
soil, lined on the sides and bottom with bricks laid 
in cement, although this brick lining was found not 
to be essential. These tanks or pits were of indefi- 
nite length,and at the proper time,bcfore the forma- 
tion of the grain, the corn-stalks, or, as we should 
say, the fodder-corn, was cut and run through a 
powerful stalk cutter, operated by steam-power, 
cuttivg the corn in pieces about one-third of an inch 
thick. This was of course quite juicy and wet, so 
much so that it could not be trampled down well 
without an admixture of straw to absorb the water. 
He used rye straw, and the quantity never exceeded 
one-fifth of the whole mass. Thus. mixed, it was 
trampled down as hard and level as several men 
could tramp it, filled 20 inches higher than the top, 
the upper layer being well salted. Then acovering 
of straw was placed over it, and 20 inches of earth. 
If not cut fine, the fermentation and steaming is 
tremendous, as also the settling of the mass in 
spots. When sufliciently finely sliced, however, 
the action is gradual, every particle of the material, 
rye straw, and the coarsest buts, become fit for 
food, and are greedily eaten ; virtually supplying an 
abundance of nutritious green-fodder, equal, if not 
superior, to corn-fodder in its best estate. I am not 
situated so as to try this very well, but hope that 
farmers who can do s0, will give it a thorough trial. 

We have had so much rain up to the middle of 
August; which is the date of writing, that very lit- 
tle of the corn-fodder has been cut for summer 
use, and the growth of it has been superb, leafy, 
succulent, and green, evea on poorly prepared 
ground, and the same is true of field corn, so that 
we may well anticipate a supply of fodder such as 
we rarely have to store. My own preparation for a 
dry summer, consisted in sowing 


Golden Millet 

as well as fodder-corn. This was sowed in May and 
in July. Some upon good ground, other upon 
quite poor land, with and without manure. I am 
much pleased with the crop, my anticipations be- 
ing fully realized on good ground. It is a strong 
growing crop, from a very feeble beginning. The 
seed, no bigger than ‘‘a grain of mustard seed,”’ 
needs more careful sowing than we gave it; on 
some parts of the field it came very thick, on others, 
though apparently evenly sowed, it came very 
sparcely, giving too good a chance for the weeds 
to come between. It does not tiller or sucker ; 
where thinly sowed, or where it comes sparsely, so 
it stands. After it gets a start, especially when it 
begins to feel the hot weather, it sends down strong 
feeding roots, which become very fibrous, and 
brace, or rather ‘“‘stay’’ the stem on every side, 
holding it erect through the hardest blows we have 
had so far. The principal leaves measure an inch 
to an inch and a half in breadth, and 16 to 20 inches 
long, when the plant has attained its full growth in 
good soil, and the burden of green-fodder at the 
time I write, seems fully equal to that of sowed 
corn. Everything eats it, and yet it is not sweet 
like corn. I am afraid, besides, that the straw will 
prove very hard, and will be refused by stock. It 
seems so now, though green and not over one-fourth 
to one-third of an inch thick. Hungarian grass 
never made a stand at all equal to it for weight of 
crop, though no doubt the quality of the Hungarian 
is decidedly superior for hay. 














Prickly Comfrey. 

Of course I made a little trial of this new forage 
plant last spring. The troublesome thing with it 
thus far, is the starting. The root cuttings were 
quite small, and many were somewhat dried, | 
think the parties dealing in them, lacked experience 
as to how best to transport and deliverthem,and that 
those receiving them needed more definite instruc- 
tions how to handle them. I am confident that any 
scraps of rvot, even those not worthy the name of 
root cuttings,and of course any pieces of root such 
as it would be propcr to sell, if simply thrown, 
when fresh, upon the ground, and covered with a 
little damp litter, will every one of them start ang 
make a plant. If once dried, a great many are lost ; 
only the fleshy ones, which do not lose the fresh- 
ness of the surface, live. The cuttings, therefore, 
ought to be kept damp. But, if fresh cuttings are ° 
put up so as not to dry at all, such succulent things, 
in which the tendency to bud and grow is so strong, 
will surely heat, and that is just as fatal as drying; 
so the dealers are in a straight, and they must find 
their way out of it. The only way which suggests 
itself to me is, that started cuttings be shipped up- 
on long journeys, for there is more tenacity of life 
in a plant with such a store of nutrition as the cut- 
ting affords, than in the cutting in which no indi- 
vidualNife has as yet asserted itself. As fodder I 
can only say of the Comfrey that cows seem very 
fond of the leaves, and there certainly are plenty of 
them. Pigs eat it also, and the amount of forage 
which will grow upon an acre of land, seems to be 
limited only by the amount of manure which can 
be brought within feeding distance of the roots, 

Cow Jockeying. 

‘* There is cheating in all trades but ours,” so 
runs the ancient saw. If one wishes to buy a trotting 
horse, he expects to hear him extolled as taking a 
three-minute gait as a natural jog—and trotting 
“low down in the thirties,” if urged—as being 
able, with training, to “do his mile in thirty,” or 
‘twenty-two and a half,” as the case may be, but 
the test is easily applied. The horse is hitched up 
to the road-wagon, and made to show his speed on 
the road, oron the track, by the watch. That settles 
the matter of speed. If every other point could 
be determined as accurately, there would be little 
complaint of the jockeys. Iam led into this train 
of thought from a talk I had with a gentleman, 
who has gained no little fame among horsemen 
from his study and comparison of pedigrees and per- 
formances of trotting stock. He is perhaps better 
known as “Hark Comstock,” than as P. C. Kellogg. 

Mr. K. has taken quite a fancy to Jersey stock, 
and would probably buy a few good cows, if he 
could know what he was buying. Said he, ‘I want 
a well pedigreed cow that somebody has held a watch 
on.’? That puts it in q nutshell. In horse-dealing 
nobody thinks of getting a big price for a trotter 
that has not been timed, but our cow-dealers brag 
about their milk and their butter, about the pedi- 
grees of their cows, and they test their entire herds 
together, or make some positive tests, and publish, 
not the weights, but an estimate. Now, a horse 
never gets ‘“‘a record” by his owner’s watch, and 
it is not fair that a cow should. It is time for us 
to stop talking about jockeying, as if it were some- 
thing peculiar to horse-dealers. I am beginning 
to think that the cow-jockies can give the horse- 
jockies several points, and beat them at that. They 
certainly could, if horse buyers were as credulous 
as those who pay the big prices for milk and butter 
cows—especially for Jerseys. Now and then a 
cow is brought to a fair test. In a few herds, cows 
are systematically tested, and the whole process is 
open to the inspection of those who are curious. 
A few dealers are really anxious that a buyer should 
know all about acow which he buys, and will have 
her milk weighed, her cream exhibited, and sev- 
eral milkings saved, to be churned before the buyer, 
and to his satisfaction, but they are far between. 

A curious case came to my knowledge the other 
day. A gentleman was anxious to buy two or three 
Jersey cows, and went about among the breeders. 
In one herd he found a heifer to suit him, and her 
owner readily consented to have her milk weighed, 
and set by itself for a week—or perhaps for seven 
milkings. She yielded some nine pounds and over, 
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which for a two-year-old heifer is good enough. He 
found another cow or heifer, which he liked, in the 
herd of rather a prominent breeder—one who 
might be called a professional breeder. To him he 
wrote a pleasant letter, asking if a similar test 
might be made, and the reply which he got would 
have been amusing, had it not been almost insulting. 

If a cow be offered for sale, without pedigree, 
and without any claim for her that she is worth 
more than she shows for, she will bring $35 to $60 
—if she has a fair udder full of milk, and is more 
or less well formed and healthy. A cow worth no 
more intrinsically, will regdily sell for $10 to $40 
more, if she have the appearance of a full blooded 
Jersey. If a pedigree, presumably true, be present- 
ed, showing more or less careful breeding, this adds 
to hervalue. If the same be in the Herd-book, this 
establishes, in the minds of many, her claim to 
thorough breeding, and still further increases her 
market value. However, as a butter cow, her value 
is not for beef or milk, but for cream and butter. 
Her thorough breeding, if she do not make much 
and good butter, is against her, rather than in her 
favor, for who shall say that the xot yielding of 
butter is not inherited from her direct ancestry, un- 
less there be records to the contrary. 

When a man wishes another to pay him three— 
four—five hundred dollars for a cow, he is in honor 
bound to show that she is worth the money, or, if 
he sells, he has a fool for a customer. 

We are gradually working towards milk, cream, 
and butter tests, as establishing the value of Chan- 
‘ne) Island, Ayrshire, and Dutch cows, but en- 
counter the difficulty that each man, so to speak, 
‘**holds the watch ”’ on his own cow, and men of the 
most elastic consciences have the best story to tell, 
the best figures to show, and very likely, for a time, 
get the highest reputation for their stock, at least 
in certain quarters. The number of customers,who 
wish ‘somebody to hold a watch”’ on cows they 
buy, is increasing, and it will give sellers trouble 
to satisfy them, but still greater not to, I reckon. 

The Tilden herd were, and are, systematically 
tested by weighing the milk of each cow, on one 
day in each week, morning and evening, and hay- 
ing one or two cows tried for butter every week, 
by setting the milk by itself for seven consecutive 
milkings, skimming all but the last, which, when 
it is 12 hours old, is churned with the cream. The 
butter obtained is that for half a week, and the ex- 
periment is sometimes repeated the same week, 
and with the two results one is more likely to 
come at the truth, than from any single result. 

It is much more important, in a simply money 
making point of view, that every owner of a herd 
should know just how much milk each of his 
cows gives, and how much butter she yields, than 
that the indefiniteness of his knowledge, and his 
favorable estimates of their prospective performance 
should enable him to get higher prices from de- 
luded customers, than he otherwise could. 
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Talks on Farm Crops.—No. 8. 


By the Author of “* Walks and Talks on the Farm,” 
** Harris on the Pig,” etc. 


—~——. 


“*Seasons,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ vary, but the cli- 
mate does not change. We have what we call wet 
seasons and dry seasons, early seasons and late sea- 
sons, cold seasons and hot seasons, good seasons 
and bad seasons, but the climate of a country does 
not change. It may be modified in some slight de- 
gree by the growth or removal of belts of trees, or 
by draining, but still the great fact remains, that 
the climate is practically and essentially the same 
year after year, and century after century.” 

“You make a distinction,’’ said the Squire, ‘‘ be- 
tween season and climate.” 

“Yes,” said the Doctor, ‘‘and it is one which 
should be borne in mind. In sailing for a series of 
years across the Atlantic, you will have good 
voyages and bad voyages. You will have storms 
and calms, favorable winds and unfavorable. But 


no one supposes that the Atlantic is more danger- 
ous now than it was in the days of Columbus. The 











annual voyage of the farmer is sometimes favorable 
and sometimes unfavorable. In other words, he 
experiences good seasons and bad seasons, but the 
climate is no better and no worse than it was when 
the pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock. The farm- 
er sets sail with a crop of wheat. He hopes fora 
good voyage, but if he is wise and prudent, he pre- 
pares for a bad one. He knows from experience 
where the danger lies. Drouth at seed-time keeps 
him becalmed for days or weeks before he has fair- 
ly reached the ocean. And when the rain comes, it 
may come with a flood and threaten to swamp him. 
If his land is drained, or properly furrowed, he can 
weather the storm. It will drive him on his voyage 
and he will have plenty of sea-room before winter 
overtakes him. This part of his voyage, during the 
winter and early spring, is not unattended with 
danger. He may have too much snow or too little, 
but he has thought of this and taken all practicable 
precautions. Then the warm days and cold nights 
of early spring, the blowing and the freezing, the 
thawing and the heaving, assail him. The winds 
are sometimes contrary and again favorable. Dur- 
ing this part of the ‘voyage he is seldom long be- 
calmed. He makes rapid progress. It may be 
backwards or forwards, as the winds are favorable 
or unfavorable. If favorable, the warm days and 
genial showers of spring will soon come to cheer 
and strengthen him. The hot sun will not find him 
lying like a log on the ocean, with ‘ water, water 
everywhere, but not a drop to drink.’ He is well 
on his journey, and can stand a calm or a drouth.” 

‘¢ All very fine,”’ said the Deacon, ‘‘ but yet, even 
when within sight of land, or just as the wheat is 
ready to cut, a hail-storm may prostrate his crops 
and blast his prospects, or when just entering the 
harbor and his arrival has been signaled, and the 
newspaper writers and editors, and the Chief Clerk 
of the Department of Agriculture, one and all, have 
become jubilant over the unprecedented harvest, 
a week’s warm rain may spoil the whole cargo!” 

“True, Deacon,” said I, “‘but yet, to continue 
the Doctor’s rather mixed metaphor, the chances 
of a good voyage are just as favorable now as they 
ever were—in fact, better, because improved agri- 
culture, like steam on the ocean, makes us less 
dependent on the winds and rains and weather. 

‘Tn 1855, we had a good crop of wheat in this 
section, but just as we were commencing harvest, 
it began to rain, and rained more or less, but princi- 
pally more, for a whole fortnight, until the wheat 
sprouted in the shock, and as it grew, standing in 
the field. 

“In 1856, our wheat crop was comparatively a 
failure. The seed sown was poor and came up 
weak, the weather was unfavorable, and the crop 
poor and late, and the midge did serious damage. 
Farmers were greatly discouraged, and it was gen- 
erally thought that wheat culture in Western New 
York must be abandoned.’’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Doctor, ‘I recollect it well. 
They thought the ‘climate had changed.’ And yet 
that same year, when many farmers did not get 
much more than their seed, E. 8. Hayward, who 
had been in the habit of drawing manure from the 
city, and had got his land in high condition, had a 
noble crop of white wheat, averaging 35 bushels 
per acre. He had begun to use steam, and was no 
longer entirely dependent on sails. Like others, 
he experienced bad weather, but he got his ship 
safe to land, and his cargo found a ready market.” 

“Now,” continued the Doctor, ‘‘ we have just 
harvested a noble wheat crop in Western New York, 
and farmers think the climate has changed for the 
better. Not a bit of it. We have simply had a 
favorable voyage. We shall have good voyages and 
bad voyages as in the past, and no farmer should 
be tempted to set sail without due precautions. 
There are farmers who must continue to de- 
pend on the wind alone, availing themselves of all 
that science and experience have shown to be favor- 
able to safe and rapid progress. There are other 
farmers who can use steam.”’ 

‘What do you mean by using steam?’’ asked 
the Squire. ‘It is cheaper to use wind and water.” 

“Exactly,” said the Doctor, ‘“ but they cannot 
always be depended on. They are good in a favor- 
able season. What I mean by steam is anything 











which makes us less dependent on the weather. 
It may consist of 

1st. The better preparation of the land. Such as, 
a, underdraining ; 6, thorough working of the soil 
before and after sowing and planting. 

2nd. More and richer manure. This means, a, 
better stock and the use of extra food, such as bran, 
malt-sprouts, grain, oil-cake, cotton seed, etc. ; or, 
6, artificial manures; or, c, and better still, both 
extra food and artificial manure. The two to- 
gether are often better than either alone. 

“Underdraining, the thorough preparation of 
the land, and the use of plenty of manure, will 
furnish steam for the agricultural ship.” 

‘*And now,’’ continued the Doctor, ‘‘ when we 
have converted the sailing vessel into a steamer, 
the question comes up, how shall we use the steam- 
er so as to pay for the extra expense? What kind 
of freight shall it carry? A steamer can rarely be 
used exclusively to carry coal, iron, stone, bricks, 
guano, and other heavy articles, that will keep for 
any length of time. She must be used to carry 
fruit, meat, and valuable articles of merchandise— 
something, in short, on which the shippers, in con- 
sideration of the extra saving in time and risk, can 
well afford to pay higher rates of freight.” 

‘“‘ And so on the farm in high condition, where 
the soil is drained, and clean, and mellow, and 
heavily manured, must we use the land, at least in 
part, we must raise the more valuable class or kinds 
of produce, such as a, improved stock, for the 
double purpose of meat and manure; }, choice 
fruit; c, good vegetables, such as onions, cab- 
bage, peas, beans, sweet corn, tomatoes for can- 
ning, etc. ; d, the best varieties of wheat, barley, 
oats, peas, beans, potatoes, etc.; e, clover and 
grass seed, or seeds for the farm and garden.” 

‘‘There is no law,’ continued the doctor, ‘‘ com- 
pelling a farmer to raise nothing but standard 
crops. This is a free country. There is room 
enough for enterprise, and many opportunities to 
engage in new and profitable branches of farming.” 

‘* All very true,’ said I, “‘but for a few years 
past those farmers who have raised what you"cal 
standard crops, have made more money, or at any 
rate lost less, than those engaged in market garden- 
ing and seed-growing. Henderson’s ‘ Gardening 
for Profit’ has done much to increase the number 
and skill of our market gardeners, while the general 
depression in business has greatly lessened the de- 
mand for their produce, and reduced the profits.” 

‘That may all be,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ but it does 
not affect the question. The real point with the 
farmer, who has made up his mind to raise a cer- 
tain crop is, how to raise it at the least cost, and to 
the best advantage. Now, if we are going to raise 
corn, it might not pay us to buy manure for this 
crop. But if we are going to raise onions, we cer- 
tainly will not get a profitable crop, unless we make 
the land unusually clean and rich. And so in re- 
gard tocabbages. You raised this year 10,000 Early 
Wakefield cabbages. You sold what you could, and 
fed what you could not sell to your stock, and you 
have a lot of late cabbages that you will use in the 
same way. It looks to me, as though it was a pro- 
fitable branch of farming. But,you certainly could 
not adopt it, unless you made or bought a consider- 
able quantity of manure. Then take your Nerthern 
Spy apple orchard as another illustration. A few 
years ago you had a good crop, when most orchards 
failed, and you sold the crop from four acres for 
over $1,200. You have had fair crops every year 
since. You had acrop last year, like all the rest of 
us, and you have a crop this year, when few other 
orchards are bearing. And the only reason for this 
is, that you manure the orchard very liberally. In - 
other words, you use steam, while the Squire still 
sticks to the good, ‘old-fashioned sailing vessel. He 
had a big crop last year, but this year not. And, if 
I mistake not, your apples this year will bring in 
far more money, than all the manure you have used 
on the orchard for the last ten years has cost.” 

‘““Yes,” said the Deacon, ‘“‘and you have had a 
grand pasture for your sheep besides.” 

“True,” said the Doctor, ‘and that is not all. 
This pasture has been green, when all the other 
pastures on the farm were burnt up. When the 
sailing vessels were becalmed, the steamer held its 
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way! And this is a great point gained. Our dairy- 
men know the importance of having something to 
keep up the flow of milk when the pastures fail. 
They know that, if the cows are allowed to shrink 
in their milk,.good after-feed will do little to re- 
store the flow. And they can afford to pay an ex- 
tra price for a little extra food for a few weeks, un- 
til the fall rains restore the pastures. And what is 
trae of cows,” continued the Doctor, “is equally 
true of well-bred sheep and lambs. Common Me- 
rino sheep, kept principally for their wool, will suf- 
fer comparatively little from a few weeks’ scanty 
supply of food. They grow slowly, and can live 
on their fat. But if you have a lot of lambs that 
you want to average 100 pounds each at five months 
old, there must be no falling off in the supply of 
food. It is the weakest link that determines the 
atrength of the whole chain. And when you are 
trying to improve a breed of animals, the measure 
ef your success will be determined by the rapidity 
of growth during the greatest period of scarcity.” 

“ That, Doctor,’’ said I, “‘is pushing the idea to 
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Fig. 1.—SOUTH CAROLINA STANCHION. 






















































































an extreme, but there is much truth in what you 
say. And I am satisfied that one of the principal 
aids of a good breeder must be to keep up a steady 
supply of nutritious food. He can not depend on 
‘nature,’ or, as the Doctor puts it, on sailing ves- 
sels. He will have to use steam occasionally, and not 
trust solely to the wind. He will need more or less 
green food in winter and early spring, and he will 
have to provide against a scarcity of grass during 
the drouth of summer. He will raise mangel-wur- 
zels and cabbages, and have some pasture so rich 
that the severest drouth hardly affects it. Todo 
this, he must use manure liberally.” 

** Yes,”’ said the Doctor, ‘‘ and then he will make 
more money in a bad season than in a good season. 
¥ once had a friend, who sailed from New York to 
Liverpool in the ‘Dreadnought.’ The sails were 
never changed, and the passage was made in 12 
days and 12 hours. Now, if we could be sure of 
such steady wind and weather, the steamers would 
not pay; and if we had always favorable seasons, 
there would be no profit in high farming. But the 
good seasons are the exceptions, and the bad sea- 
sons the rule. This has always been so, and always 
will be so. The climate does not change. And he 
is the wise farmer, who fully realizes the fact, and 
makes provision accordingly.” 
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Hints and Helps for Farmers. 
, nn 
CATTLE Stancuions.—‘‘ W. W. L.,”’ Charleston, 
8. C., sends a drawing of stanchions for fastening 
eows. He writes, “‘Iam now milking sixty head, 
and not one has ever got loose. I hope it will be 
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Fig. 2.—WISCONSIN STANCHION. 





ef use tosome one. My farm is on James Island. 
The device shown by my sketch, (fig. 1), consists 
of wedges hung by cords to the upper beam over 








the stanchions. When the stanchions are shut, 
they are held by the wedges ; when they are open, 
the wedges hang down, as shown in the engraving.”’ 

“F, J.,”’ Greenfield, Wis., also sends a drawing 
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GEMENT FOR OPENING STANCHIONS. 





Fig. 3.— ARRAN 
of stanchions and latch, figure 2, which is in use in 
his part of thecountry. He says “It seems to be 
preferable to that of T. G., described in July Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, being less expensive and more se- 
cure. The latch, A, is simply a piece of board fast- 
ened at one end with a pin or bolt, while the other 
end is free, and drops down when the movable bar, 
B, is swung to an upright position, as shown at C. 
In order to prevent the possibility of any animal be- 
ing burned alive in case of a fire, I have invented an 
affair (fig. 8) by which I can loosen all of the cattle 
in my stable at once. 


a protection in case of a fire. The attachment is 
the cord, A, which passes over the pulleys, B,C, D, 
and is fastened to the weight, Z From the end 
of each latch there is a small cord, F, which is at- 
tached to the cord, A. To loosen the cattle, take 
hold of the cord at A, and pull it down about six 
inches. 
ions are so hung that their own weight swings them 
open. The weight, #, draws the cord back to its 
original position, and each stanchion may be closed 
separately. The only use of the pulley, C, is to 
prevent too much sag in the cord.—I have lately 
put up an anti-tail switcher, such as was described 


I find it isa great conveni- | 
ence in doing the every day chores, as well as being 
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This lifts all the latches, and the stanch- | 


| with a few light fence 


in the columns of the American Agriculturist several | 


years ago, and I find it very effective in use.” 
METHOD OF TETHERING ANIMALS.—‘‘F. 8. C.,”’ 


a plan of tethering ani- 
mals safely, so that the 
rope or chain will not 


of a very simple one, 
that may be made of a 
short post and a piece 
of plank. Takea piece 
of hard wood plank, 
bore a hole at each 
end, and a two or three 
inch hole in the mid- 
dle. Procure a stout 
post three inches thick ; 
cut down six inches of the top to two inches 
thick, put an iron ring around the top, and bore an 
inch hole three inches from the shoulder. Make a 
pin to fit this hole. When used, drive the stake or 
post in the ground ; put the swivel plank on to the 
top of the post, and fasten it by inserting the pin 
into its proper hole. Then fasten the tether to one 
of the holes in the swivel, which is moved round 
as the animal travels. The contrivance is shown at 
figure 4. Some other tether fastenings were de- 
scribed in the American Agriculturist for Aug., 1876. 

Post-HoLe Digeer.—‘‘R. F. W.,” Galesburg, 
Ill., sends an illustration (fig. 5) and description of 
a post-hole digger. He writes, ‘‘I have now in my 
tool house a post-hole digger made for me ten or 
eleven years ago, similar to the one described in the 
American Agriculturist for May, 1877, except that 
the handles cross each other, instead of being 
brought together to close the blades. This I think 
is better. It is my own invention, and is free to 
everybody so far as I am concerned.”’ 

THE VALUE oF LzEAvEsS.—When the trees are 
shedding their leaves, it is time to consider the 
many uses to which the litter of the woods may be 








Fig. 4.—TETHER PIN. 


| home. 
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applied, Everybody knows the value of what is 
called ‘“‘ woods earth”; how plants flourish, and 
how the flowers bloom in it, and how 
wheat, corn, and potatoes thrive in 

newly cleared ground, ‘‘ Woods 

earth”’ consists largely of rotted 

leaves, and one use of the leaves, 
which are spread here and there by 
every October blast, is to make a most 
valuable fertilizer. In reducing these 
leaves to a proper condition for ma- 
nure, we can turn them to another 
useful purpose. Nothing makes bet- 
ter litter than leaves. They may be 
used in the horse-stable, the cow 
sheds, pig pens, and poultry-houses. 
For calves and brood sows they are 
very valuable. There is no danger 
that the young animals may become 
entangled in them, as there is with 
straw. Leaves may be gathered very 
quickly in open woods, or upon roads, 
or the borders of woods, by means 
of ahay rake. When gathered into ; 
heaps they may be loaded on toa Fig. 5. 
wagon very easily, by using a large basket made 
by sewing sackcloth upon a hoop of a hogshead. A 
correspondent sends a 
hint in this direction, 
'| which will be useful 
| justnow. He takes two 
light, strong rods, some 
six feet long, and sews 
gunny cloth to each of 
sj] them, as shown in figure 
6. This sheet is turned 
down over a pile of 
leaves, which is picked 
up by drawing the rods 
close together beneath 
the pile, and the leaves 
may then readily drop- 
ped into a cart or 
wagon. A hay rake, 
boards fastened to the 
sides, is an excellent vehicle for drawing the leaves 
To keep them in good condition for use, 























Fig. 6.—LEAF-GATHERER. 


| they should be put under cover. 
Painesville, Ohio, wants | 


lap around the post. 
We give an illustration | 
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The Cooley System of Setting Milk 





For some time past different modifications of 
what is known as the Swedish plan of setting milk 


| for cream, have been introduced into this country. 





Some time ago we described the Hardin apparatus, 
which consists of an ordinary tightly closed re- 
frigerator, containing an ice shelf in the upper 
part, and a space beneath for deep cans for the 
milk. The melting ice not only cools the air in the 
closet, but the dripping cold water falls upon the 
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Fig. 1.—cOOLEY’s MILK CHEST. 


cans and increases the cooling effect. In the meth- 
od known as the Cooley system, a water chest, 


| (shown at figure 1), and covered deep cans, (fig. 2), 


are used. The cans, twenty inches deep and eight 
and one-half inches in diameter,are quite submerged 
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in the water in the chest, and held in place by 
the cross bars shown in the engraving. The covers 
are thus fastened down, and the air under the rims 
of the covers, prevents the passage of any water in- 
to the cans. The water coolers are lined with metal, 
and fitted with inlet and overfiow for using flowing 
spring water. These coolers are built with tight 
to exclude warm air ana retard the melting 

7 of ice, when this is used to 
maintain a uniform tem- 
perature. A thermometer 
is inserted in the front of 
each cooler, in order that 
the temperature can be as- 
certained without raising the 
cover. This apparatus is 
very simple, dispensing with 
costly milk rooms, as but 
little gvace is required, and 
is thus well suited for small 
dairies where but one cow is 
kept. Yor larger ones, it is 





and costs very much less for 

: ; pans than the shallow setting 
Fig. 2.—Oan. system. The temperature of 
the water in the coolers should be kept as near to 40 
to 45 degrees as convenient. At this temperature all 
the cream will rise in twelve hours, so that cans for 
one milking only are required. The skimmed milk 
is then perfectly sweet, and no acid is taken up 
with the cream. There is also an advantage in the 
fact, that being perfectly sealed against access of 
air, no disagreeable odors can be absorbed by the 
milk, This is a very important point, and it per- 
mits the keeping of the milk in places where it 
could not be done under other circumstances with- 
out tainting the cream. The cans are provided with 
a sliding outlet, which may be set as far above the 
bottom as the cream is deep, and the milk is then 
drawn off through the outlet, leaving the cream 
undisturbed in the bottom of the can, For making 
the best quality of butter from the perfectly gath- 
ered cream, by this system, the oscillating churn, the 
Davis’ Excelsior churn, shown at figure 3, is re- 
commended. This contains no corners, floats, or 
inside gear of any kind ; it is therefore very cleanly 
in its operation, and very easily kept in good condi- 
tion. The peculiar dashing motion of the cream in 
this churn is found to produce a butter of the finest 
grain and texture, as there is no possibility of any 
rubbing or crushing movement, by which the grain 
is injured. The butter comes in grains, so that it 
can be readily freed from the buttermilk, or be per- 








Fig. 3.—DAVIS’ EXCELSIOR CHURN. 


fectly washed by pouring cold water into the 
churn, and moving it back and forth a few times. 
A full description of the cooler, can, churn, and 
the methods of using them, so as to make ‘‘gilt- 
edged” butter, is given in a little pamphlet, issued 
by the manufacturers, the Vermont Farm Machine 
Co., of Bellows Falls, Vt. The pamphiet can be 
had on application to the above named Company. 
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EXPORTING THE POTATO BEETLE TO EUROPE.— 
Last year we were ioo apt to smile at the fears of 
Europeans, that the Colorado Beetle might be ex- 


ported from this country along with barreled potas - 


very economical of space, | 





toes. From our experience gained the present sea- 
son, we consider this danger as very imminent. In 
harvesting potatoes, we find many tubers eaten into 
by the beetles, as well as by the larve, and hollow- 
ed out in some cases into mere shells. The cavities 
become filled with earth in the process of digging, 
and some of the insects are thus shielded from ob- 
servation, really within the tuber. Though they 
were watched, we could not prevent numbers of bee- 
tles from going into the pits with the potatoes, and 
when these shall be removed into the cellar, it will 
require more than usual care to separate the then 
dormant beetles from them. It is hardly wise to 
expect in the shipping of potatoes, under ordinary 
circumstances, that extraordinary pains will be 
taken to keep beetles out of the barrels, or to ex- 
amine the potatoes strictly. Consequently we may 
reasonably expect that thousands of beetles and 
larve (for we have recently seen eggs deposited 
upon potatoes, while they lay upon the ground, 
waiting to be gathered), to be sent abroad with po- 
tatoes. A year ago we thought differently, and 
stated our reasons ; it is proper now to put our Eu- 
ropean friends upon their guard, that they may be 
extremely careful to examine both the potatoes 
that they import, and the packages they arrive in, 
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A Cradle for Drawing a Boat. 


When it is necessary to draw a boat out of the 
water, a cradle should be used. This is very easily 
made out of some short boards and a piece of plank. 
The boards are cut to the pattern of the engraving, 
so that when three thicknesses are bolted together, 
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CRADLE FOR A BOAT. 


the joints shall be broken and not come opposite 
each other. The cradle should be made to fit the 
boat tightly, midway between stem and stern, so 
that when it rests upon it, the boat will be 
evenly balanced’ and firmly held. The cradle is 
mounted upon two wheels, which may be made of 
hard wood plank. A piece of two-inch plank may 
be sawn out for the axle, and the upper part of the 
cradle firmly bolted to it. Such a cradle as this 
may be made light or heavy, and, if desired, may be 
furnished with iron wheels, so that it will sink in 
the water. It can then be run down under the boat, 
and that be drawn upon it. By hauling upon the 
ring-bolt in its stern, the boat can be drawn up 
out of the water, and easily moved on land. 

When it is desired to lift a boat out of the water, 
and suspend it in a boat-house, all that is necessary 
to be done, is to fix two strong hooks, or rings, in 
the top of the house, and a ring-bolt at each end of 
the boat. A pair of double-sheaved blocks is pro- 
vided for each end of the boat. ~The blocks are 
hooked to the rings in the house and to those in the 
boat, which is then drawn up, one end at a time, 
alternately, until high enough. If two persons are 
in the boat, both ends may be hauled. up at once. 
The loose end of the rope is fastened to the ring of 
the boat, or to a ring or a cleat at the side of the 
boat-house. Then the boat remains suspended. 
The inquiries of several are answered by the above. 
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Preparation of Sumach for Market. 


Sumach is used for tanning morocco leather, dye- 
ing, etc., and as the best quality brings a high price, 
(at present $112.50 per ton), there is much inquiry 
as to the possibility of utilizing the samach which is 
so common in this country. There are not only sev- 
eral different species of sumach, but the quality, or 


amount of tannic acid varies greatly in the same 
species ; the variation is due to differences in soil 
i} 








Fig. 1.—MILL FOR GRINDING SUMACH. 


and climate, and is also affected by the methods of 
preparation. Of course the value of the product 
in the market depends wholly upon the quality. 
Thus we find quoted in the “‘ Shoe and Leather Re- 
porter,’’ the journal devoted to the American tan- 
ning interest, the following quotations, viz., $115 ; 
$112.50 ; $110 ; $107.50 per ton, for grades of Italian, 
Sicilian, Spanish, and French, and $62.50 to $60 for 
Virginian sumach. . The great difference between 
the extremes of ‘these quotations, is owing in a 
measure to the careless method of preparing Ameri- 
can sumach for market, through which much waste 
or refuse is mixed with the ground leaves and small 
twigs. Allowing for this defect, the price is regu- 
lated by the quantity of tannin contained in the 
sumach. The foreign article is the richest in this 
respect, having from 82 to 34 per cent of extract, 
and 16 to 16% per cent of tannic acid. The best 
American contains more than half this quantity of 
; tannic acid, but yet brings in the market only half 
the price of the foreign. Not all the American 
sumach is fit for the tanner’s use. That only of a 
strip of territory comprising parts of Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, and Missouri, is rich enough to be available. - 
Whether or not that of more northern localities 
will ever be sufficiently valued to become an article 
of commerce, remains to be seen. If by any sys- 
tem of culture, the American species can ‘be so im- 
proved as to be of use in morocco tanneries, it may 
afford many persons employment in growing, cul- 
tivating, and preparing the plant for market. 

The species of sumach grown in Europe, is Rhus 





























Fig. 2.—INTERIOR OF SUMACH MILL, 


Coriaria, Those used in this country are the Stag- 
horn Sumach, Rhus typhina, which has velvety 
branches, and grows 10, 15, or more feet high. The 
! Smooth Sumach, Rhus glabra, by far the most com- 
mon species, with quite smooth branches, and the 
Dwarf Sumach, Rhus copallina, with dark-green and 
very shiny leaves, are much smaller, growing from 
2to 8 feet high. The leaves of all these are com- 
pound, i. e., have 9 to 31 leaflets, or small leaves, 
arranged in pairs along a common leaf-stalk, or 
petiole, with an odd one at the end. The leaves 
| and small twigs are gathered in July and August, 
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when fully grown, dried in the shade, thrashed 
with flails or beaten with sticks, and then raked 
over to get rid of any too large branches. This 
work is generally done by the negroes and the poor 
class of white people. This partly prepared article 
is then sold to the owners of mills, where it is 
ground, sifted or bolted, and bagged for sale. 
When finished it is, or should be, a fine, light- 
greenish powder, entirely free from stalks and 
woody matter. The mill used for grinding, (fig. 1), 
consists of large stone wheels, shod with iron, 
which are make to traverse in pairs around a stone 
bed, upon which the half prepared sumach is 
spread. As this is ground it is scraped from the 
bed into spouts, by which it is conveyed to the 
sieves, or bolting apparatus somewhat similar to 
that of a grist mill. The scraper is arranged so as 
to change its position when it is desired to grind 
the sumach finer, by pulling up a rod by the handle 
shown in the upper part of the engraving. The 
mill is enclosed, to keep in the fine dust, and ap- 
pears from the outside as at A, figure 2. The mo- 
tive power of the mill is usually below, and works 
the elevator and bolts (B, B) by means of the gear- 
ing which is represented in figure 2. The finished 
sumach comes down the spout, C, into the bags in 
which it is packed for sale. These are gunny bags 
holding about 4 bushels. At the present time there 
is no encouragement for any person in this country 
outside of the localities mentioned, to go into this 
business, excepting in an experimental way to test 
the value of the product, and any cheap method cf 
preparing the sumach may be improvised. 
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The Storm Glass. 


—-— 


An article or instrument known as a “Storm 
Glass’? has been more or less in use for so many 
years, that it is difficult to trace its origin. Itis a 
glass tube, 8 or 9 inches long, and about é or # inch 
diameter, containing a liquid, in the bottom of 
which is a whitish sediment. It is claimed that the 
increase and motion of this sediment in some man- 
ner indicates the kind of weather to be expected. 
We had not heard of the thing for many years, un- 
til last winter, when inquiries concerning it came 
in great numbers, and we soon found that some one 
was offering this, or what is essentially this, as a 
weather indicator, under the name of the ‘Signal 
Service Barometer.’’ Wishing to give an answer at 
once to our correspondents, we applied to a gentle- 
man widely known for his knowledge of, and re- 
searches in, meteorology, for some account of it, 
and reference to some work which would give its 
history. The reply was, in substance, that the con- 
trivance was very old, and the glass being quite 
worthless as indicating the weather, he had for- 
gotton all about its origin. We then made two or 
three of the glasses, and soon after two of those 
made for sale came to hand, and they have been 
under observation for several months. Directions 
for making the ‘‘Storm Glass” are given in vari- 
ous works, and though the proportions vary slight- 
ly, they are essentially the same : 24 drms. of Cam- 
phor are dissolved in 11 drms. of Alcohol, in a long 
tube like that already described, or an old-fashioned 
tall and narrow German Cologne bottle will answer. 
Then dissolve 38 grains each of Saltpeter and Sal- 
ammoniac, in 9 drms. of water, and add this solu- 
tion to the camphor solution, and shake well. The 
mouth of the tube may be closely corked, ora small 
hole may be made in the cork ; we have not been 
able to see any difference in those closed either 
way. After a while, the upper portion of the liquid 
will become clear, leaving more or less sediment at 
the bottom. In looking up the matter, we found 
by inquiring of the proper officer, that no instru- 
ment of the kind was known in the U. 8S. Signal 
Service. Naming a storm glass, like the one des- 
eribed, or any thing resembling it, a “Signal Ser- 
vice Barometer,” is calculated to convey the im- 
pression that it is used by the Signal Service, which 
is not the case, nor is it in any proper sense of the 
word a ‘‘ Barometer.’’ We have watched our vari- 
ous glasses, and find the sediment in feathery crys- 
tals, sometimes half or more filling them, and at 





bottom. We had much sediment during perfectly 
mild weather, and little during the most fearful 
storms. One glass in the room would show perfect 
tranquility, while one outside, but a few feet off, 
would indicate great commotion, whereas if the 
thing like the barometer, was affected by atmos- 
pheric pressure, there should be no appreciable 
difference between the two glasses inside and out. 
We noticed that the inside glass would, by much 
sediment, indicate a storm in the morning, but that 
after a few hours the storm in the glass would clear 
up, though the weather outside remained unchang- 
ed, a circumstance that we found to be not uncon- 
nected with the making of fires and the warming 
of the house. After some months of daily obser- 
vation, during the most changeable season of the 
year, we could not find that it indicated anything 
except that in cool days there was more sediment 
than in hot ones, and since hot weather has set in, 
no matter how fierce the thunder storms, the glass 
maintains the utmost composure—still, if one wish- 
es to get up a storm to order, ina hot July day, he 
has only to set the thing in the ice box; there will 
soon be a great commotion of the elements—inside 
of the tube. That some times the disturbance 
within the tube may take place at the approach of 
a storm is very probable, as a change of weather is 
often accompanied by a lower temperature, but so 
far as we can see, the change in the contents of the 
glass are entirely due to the fact that the solubility 
of the materials is affected by a slight change in 
temperature ; when it is cool, crystals form, and ap- 
pear as feathery clouds in the liquid, but as soon as 
it gets a little warmer, these crystals dissolve again. 
The storm glass is, in our opinion, of no use what- 
ever as indicating what the weather will be, nor 
Goes it even correctly show what it is. 
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Storage of Corn Fodder. 








A moderate estimate of the yield of corn fodder, 
would be one ton for every ten bushels of corn. 
The corn crop will this year doubtless reach at least 
one thousand millions of bushels. This would give 
100,C00,000 tons of fodder, worth for feeding pur- 
poses, if well cured and saved, at least $5 per ton. In 
the aggregate this is $500,000,000. This large sum 
could easily be made for the country out of the crop 
of corn fodder, by wisely saving, and economically 
using it. But no produce of the farm is so injured 
in the harvesting, and storing, or so wastefully 
used asthis. At the present time we might con- 
sider how corn fodder can be properly saved. 
First, the corn should be husked as soon as possi- 
ble, and the fodder firmly tied up in easily handled 
bundles or sheaves, which should be carefully set 
up in stooks, and these should be well tied at the 
top, and well spread at the bottom, so as to keep 
the inner part dry and well aired. In this state it 
will cure thoroughly in two weeks after husking, 
and will be then ready for stacking, or putting 
away in the mow. By using the ventilators, shown 
in the American Agriculturist for September, there 
will be no danger of mildew, and the fodder will 
come out of the mow or stack in the winter, bright 
and green, nutritious and digestible. The good 
qualities and value for feeding will have been much 
enhanced by early cutting, as already advised. 
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The Short-Horn Cow for the Dairy. 

The period of excitement which has just passed 
away, has had the injurious effect of distracting at- 
tention from the advantages possessed by the Short- 
horn cow for the dairy, and has presented her as a 
fancy animal. It may be that during the past few 
years, cows of this breed have not been bred so 
much with a view to the dairy, as to their possession 
of certain points, and pedigree ; and it has worked 
injury to them, that in every herd one might see 
“nurses” of other breeds employed to help bring 
up the calves. A cow that cannot support her own 
calf, has no excuse for existence, although her 
pedigree may be long and her form may be all that 
“fancy painted’ it. There are some such Short- 
horn cows, but fortunately these are a small minori- 








other times occupying only an inch, or less, at the 


ty of the breed. As a rule, however, it must be 





acknowledged that we rarely ever find farmers? 
wives prejudiced in favor of the Short-hornsg, This 
is probably because their husbands haye been in. 
duced to buy “a grand cow,” having bulk only to 
recommend her, and to lose their own judgment ag 
to the proper qualifications of a good milker in ad- 
miration of the proportions of the animal, and in 
expectation of the fine calves she would raise, But 
nevertheless, the pure Short-horn, sometimes, ana 
the grade frequently, are excellent dairy cows, and 
in addition, have the valuable quality of quickly 
fattening for the market. That the Short-horn cow 
has a good record as a milker, may be seen by refer- 
ence to the different volumes of the American Hera 
Book. Cows are there mentioned which gave 39 
quarts, and even more, daily, for a length of time. 
and which made 2 and even 8 pounds of butter per 
day. There are herds of pure Short-horns, kept 
specially for the dairy. One in Herkimer Co., N, 
Y., owned by the well known dairyman, Harris 
Lewis, has a wide reputation. One of the largest, 
and most profitable milk dairies near the city of 
New York, that of Mr. A. W. Powell, of Unionville, 
N. Y., consists of grade Short-horns, and we know 
that the milk of this dairy is unsurpassed by that 
of any other cows. To make the Short-horn popu- 
lar for the dairy, it only needs that breeders who 
have neglected the milking quality of their cows, 
should retrace their steps, and that this chief use 
of a cow, should be the first consideration in breed- 
ing, fora cow that is a poor milker, fails to give 
the larger portion of the profit she ought to be 
made to yield. It is no disparagement to any other 
breed, that the Short-horn should be held first as a 
milking, as well as a beef animal. It has its place 
to fill, in which no other breed can be so profitable, 
and the other breeds find places where the Short- 
horn could not be kept with profit. There is no 
reason why the Short-horn should not be made to 
deserve this reputation without exception, as now 
it only gains it in comparatively few instances, 
When breeders fully learn, as they are beginning to 
discover, that they must make their stock popular 
with farmers, and dairymen, before they find the 
best market and make their business the most 
protitable, then this will be done, but not before, 
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CaTs AND MoLeEs.—During several years we have 
tried the various mole traps that have been offered, 
but never yet succeeded in catching a single mole. 
This year a couple of cats have taken up the mat- 
ter, and without any instruction have proved them- 
selves very efficient mole-catchers. They patiently 
watch the runs, and when the motion of the earth 
shows that a mole is passing, they dig it out with 
great rapidity. Every few days a mole is brought 
to the house, the cats appearing to know that they 
do good service, and wish it to be recognized. We 
have not seen them attempt to eat the moles, but 
they seem to catch them for the fun of it. 
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The “Echo Farm” Bary 
pets 

A view of the barn of J. Ratchford Starr, of “‘ Echo 
Farm,” Litchfield, Conn., is given on p. 373. The 
building is laid out in the form of a quadrangle, 
enclosing a yard which is sheltered upon three 
sides, the other being enclosed by a fence witha 
gate. The internal arrangement of that portion of 
the barn occupied by the stock, is the feature which 
seems to us to be worthy of special notice. This 
is shown in the left hand side, in the rear of the 
main building, and runs at right angles with it. 
Attached to this part are yards in which the cattle 
may have exercise when not at pasture. The 
ground plan of this wing of the building is shown — 
at figure 2, It is 191 feet long, and has an entrance 
hall at one end, and also a spacious carriage-room, 
17 x 35 feet, through which the chimney, A, passes. 
The next apartment is the wagon-shed. Here is a 
large closet, (C’), and a waste water pipe and reser- 
voir, (B). The horse stable is next. This is 2 
feet wide. It contains a feed bin, (Z), a water tank, 
(F), and a hay shoot, (@). Then comes the root- 
cellar, 20 feet deep, with a solid stone wall around 
it, and furnished with double doors. The calf sta- 
ble is next. This is furnished with 21 separate 
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:and prevent freezing in winter. 
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stalls, with a gutter behind each row. This stuble 
is the most convenient and well arranged that we 
have yet seen in any farmstead. The calves are 
here provided with all the comforts which are fur- 
nished to the older animals. Each stall has its feed 
trough and tie, and the floor of the stable is kept 
perfectly clean and littered with white sand. The 
pull’s stalls are next in order. Each of these is se- 
cured with a strong chain, hooked up in tke rear, 
(shown by the dotted lines), and is furnished with 
feed boxes in front. Nextis a sloning passage way, 
from the cows’ stable in the main building. The 
floor of this passage is covered with cross slats for 
secure footing, and it serves as a means of access 


WAGONS 


CALVES 


YARD 
Fig. 2.—PLAN OF BARN. 


for the cows to the bull’s apartment. The dotted 
lines in front of this and in others, represent slatted 
doors. The next apartment is a stable for the 
work oxen ; the stalls in this are provided with hay 
shoots, (H, H). Beyond this is a manure cellar 135 
x 40 feet. The cow stable is in a portion of the 
main building, and is a wide, roomy, light, well 
ventilated apartment. Here the cows are arranged 
in two rows, With their heads towards the wide 
Yeeding passage which runs down the center. Near 
by is a dressing room for the workmen, where wash- 
ing matenc!s and other facilities for the utmost 


-cleanliness and neatness are provided. The use of 
‘these, as well as orderly conduct, and quiet, kind 


demeanor to the stock, are enjoined. A surprisingly 


‘beautiful sight is offered to the visitor who views 


the fine herd of Jersey cows tied in their neat, sub- 
stantial, not to say ornamental stalls, and taking 
with easy deliberation and contentment, their mod- 
erate ration of roots and meal, which is given them 


just previous to milking. For the sake of preserv- 


ing this perfect quietude, and its accompanying 


«contentment, and preventing any nervous distrac- 


tion, which might tend to disturb the cattle, and 
interfere with their milking, no visitors are admit- 
ted at this time of the day. Not only the structure 
and arrangements of the barn, but the general ad- 
ministration of this farm, shows the owner to be a 
thorough man of business, who is intent on making 


‘his business pay ; and not one of show, who is de- 


sirous of mere popularity, or who farms for amuse- 
ment. At this season of the year, when farmers 
have leisure to visit places worthy of note, it will 
be an agreeable and profitable thing for them to 
visit the pleasant town of Litchfield, and examine 
for themselves the barn here described, and the 


excellent herd which occupies it, not forgetting 


to gather a few hints as to the management of a 
‘‘gilt-edged ” butter dairy. The visitor will meet 
with great kindness and attention from Mr. Starr. 





Cisterns for Storing Rain-Water. 
Pin 
Several letters are at hand from Florida and other 
localities, where cisterns for water are found neces- 
sary or convenient, with inquiries about the method 


-of constructing them. It is very important that 


such cisterns should be properly constructed, else 
the cost and trouble in making them may be lost. 
There are a few things to be determined accurately 
before a cistern is made ; these are the locality. the 
depth, the form, the capacity, the material, the cost, 
and the manner of constructing and preserving it. 
Where to Build a Cistern, and How Decp. 
The locality should be such as will be convenient 
for receiving the supply of water, and also for 


‘drawing it for use, and it must, by all means, be 
‘either naturally so placed, that surface water can 


not enter it, or it must be made so artificially, by 
raising a low mound around it. The depth should 
be such as to maintain a proper coolness in summer, 
The top of tire cis- 

















tern should therefore be not less than three feet 
beneath the surface of the ground. 
The Best Shape for Cisterns. 

The shape should be such as will give the great- 
est strength, with the largest capacity. Both of 
these are gained by using the circular form, both 
for the sides and the bottom and top. Where the 
greatest strength is required, as in loose sandy soil, 
an egg form will give this and with very little loss 
in capacity. The usual form is shown at figure 1, 
There is no better shape than this where strength 
is the first consideration. Where economy of space 
and material is desired, the form shown at figure 2 
may be adopted. This is circular, and a circle en- 

‘ closes more space than 
any other figure having 
the same length of line 
around it. The top, if 
of brick or stone,should 
be arched, or if covered 
with timber and earth, 
the most durable kind 
of wood should be pro- 
cured. In the latter 
case, the ends of the 
timbers should have a bearing of at least two feet 
on the earth at each side of the cistern, and should 
be bedded in cement, as shown at figure 3. 

How Much will it Hold.—Table of Contents. 

The capacity may easily be found by taking the 
diameter in feet, and multiplying it by itself, thus 
getting the square of the diameter. This is reduced 
to round measure by multiplying it by .7854, and 
cutting off the last four figures ; a sufficiently near 
approach may be made by taking three-quarters of 





Fig. 1—CEMENT CISTERN, ARCHED. 


the square as the round measure. This gives the 
area in square feet, and for every foot in depth, the 
number of cubic feet contained. As there are 74 
gallons in every cubic foot of water, and 30 gallons 
in a barrel, the number of barrels contained in any 
size may be soon ascertained. By doubiing the di- 
ameter, the contents are increased four times. Thus 
a round cistern 4 feet in diameter, will hold a little 
over 8 barrels for every foot in depth ; if 8 feet in 
diameter, it will hold 12} barrels for every foot; 
but if 12 feet in diameter, it will hold nine times as 
much, for if the diameter is enlarged 3 times, the 
contents are increased 8 times 3, or 9 times ; and if 
enlarged 4 times, or to 16 feet, the cistern wil] hold 
4 times 4, or 16 times as much water for every foot 
in depth. Thus a great advantage is gained by 
making the cistern as wide as possible. The fol- 
lowing table will be found useful for reference, 
Contents of around cistern for every foot in depth of 
: feet in diameter — a gallons, = B/i0 bbis. 
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The Best Materials for Cisterns. 
Cisterns should be constructed of the most dura- 
ble materials,and to preserve the purity of the water, 
these must be perfectly insoluble and unchangeable 
in it. Good, hard-burned brick, laid in hydraulic 
cement, or, as it is otherwise called, water-lime, be- 





cause it will set hard under water, is the best ma- 
terial. The next best, or as good under some cir- 
cumstances, is stone. Stone, however, being more 
bulky than brick, requires a larger excavation, and 
therefore costs more for labor. In the absence of 
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Fig. 2.—CYLINDRICAL BRICK CISTERN, 


brick, cement alone makes an excellent material, 
both for durability and cleanliness. Wood of any 
kind should never be used, as it quickly decom- 
poses, and charges the water with poisonous sub- 
stances, which produce fevers, chills, and diseases 
of the bowels and blood. More so-called ‘ ma- 
laria,’’ summer complaints, dysentery, and serious 
fevers of a typhoid character, are caused by using 
water charged with decaying vegetable and animal 
matter, than are produced from any other source. 
The Cost and Mode of Construction. 
The cost will depend upon its size and the ma- 
terial selected. The expense of excavation may be 
estimated at 25 cents for a cubic yard, or one cent 
per cubic foot. This may be ascertained by the 
method already given for finding the contents of the 
cistern. The length of wall around a cistern may 
be found by multiplying the diameter by 3*/,. Thus 
one 8 feet in diameter will be over 25 feet around it. 
14 bricks will lay one square foot of wall, 8 inches, 
or one brick thick ; 25 will lay a square foot, 12 in., 
or 1% brick thick. Thus for every foot in hight, an 
8-foot cistern will require 350 bricks, if the wall is 
one brick lengthwise thick, or 180 if it is a half 
brick thick. For a small cistern, the bricks may be 
laid in this manner, but those over 6 or 8 feet in di- 
ameter, should have an 8-inch wall to resist the out- 
side pressure, especially if the soil is of gravel or 
sand.. To lay 1,000 bricks, 2 barrels of cement will 
be required, if used clear; but there may be one 
barrel of sand used to one of cement, without dan- 
ger of weakening the wall. Where expense is no 
object as compared with durability, we would use 
clear cement. Rosendale (Ameri¢an). ¢ement is 
good enough for all purposes. ere’the wall is 
laid up of cement, it should be Of such a 
thickness as will sustain the sides of the excavation 








Fig. 3.—CEMENT CISTERN, COVERED WITH PLANK. 


perfectly well. But if the soil is solid clay or hard 
gravel, a two or three-inch wall will be strong 
enough; if the sides are of sand or loose gravel, 
the wall should be four inches thick. 
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The manner of constructing the cistern is as fol- | and 24 barrels of sand, will be required to make the | ing byradiation from the surface. ‘The crank pled, 


lows: The excavation having been made large 





Fig.1.—WHEELER & MELICK CO.’8 PORTABLE ENGINE. 


enough to allow for the thickness of the wall, the 
bottom is first covered with brick, or with a layer of 
cement ; a flat stone is placed in the center to stand 
upon. If the cistern is of brick, nothing further 
need be done than to place a layer of cement 
smoothly and bed the bricks closely upon it, begiu- 
ning in the center and laying them in circles with 
the outer ends further apart than the inner oncs, 
and keeping the spaces equal and even. When the 
bottom is covered, cement is very thoroughly work- 
ed into the spaces with the trowel. The cement 
should be mixed so thin as to spread very easily. 
The wall is laid up in the same manner until the 
top is reached. The last few rows are laid so that 
the bricks incline, as shown in figure 2. If the wall 
is of cement, the bottom is first laid, and then as 
much of the wall as will stand firmly until it is set. 
When this is done, a thin layer of cement is laid 
upon the earth up tothe top, just asa mason would 
plastera wall. This will hold to the earth and soon 
set, and prevent loose sand from falling down. The 


portion of cement left to set, should be made rough | 


and uneven at the top, so that a good joint may be 
made when the next is laidon. As soonas the first 
part is set, more wall may be built up, and so on 
until the top is reached. As this is reached, the 
wall should be made thicker, and the top should be 
beveled off, as shown in figure 1, so as to give sup- 
port forthearch. Incase of loose earth, which ren- 
ders the excavation difficult to be made, the plaster- 





ing may be begun at the top, and as one foot indepth , 


is dug out, the side may be covered an inch thick 
with a coarse cement, made by mixing one part of 
hydraulic lime with four parts of coarse, sharp sand. 
This will confine the loose earth and prevent caving. 
A second coat of richer cement, and a finishing coat 
may be laid on, when the whole is dug and covered 


with mortar. After the rough wall is laid up, | 


a finishing coat of clear cement, made very thin, is 
laid on, and when this is perfectly dry, a final finish 
. is made, by washing the surface over with a thin 





wash of cement and water, laid on with a brush. 
This closes up all the cracks. If desired to have 
an insoluble surface, the wall may be, lastly, brush- 
ed over with a solution of water-glass (silicate of 
soda and potash); this combines with the lime of 
the cement, and makes a coating of silicate of lime, 
which does not flavor the water. This will form 
naturally, in course of time, from the cement itself, 
but it may be made at once by using the water-glass. 
One barrel of cement, mixed with two barrels of 
sand, will make 9 cubic feet of mortar, and this will 
make one foot in hight of wall 4 inches thick 





bottom and the wall of a cistern 8 feet wide and 10 
feet deep, or holding 125 barrels of water. One extra 
barrel of cement will be needed for the finishing coat, 
and another with 5 barrels of sand, or half sand and 
half gravel, for the floor for the timber covering. 
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Farm Engines, 
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Some Useful 


The increasing demand for steam engines that 
may serve the various purposes of the farmer, 
stock-feeder, and the mechanic, is gradually adding 
to the number of excellent machines brought, to the 
notice of the public. There is much rivalry amongst 
manufacturers, to excel in all the most important 
points that may make their engines desirable to 
those who need them; consequently, while there 
is a great diversity in form and style, competition 
has tended to effect considerabie closeness in re- 


IK 





Fig. 3.—BLYMYER CO.’S VERTICAL ENGINE. 


gard to price, strength of construction, and eco 10- 
my in use, of all the best class of machines. Thus, 
in bringing to the notice of our readers, from time 
to time, whatever may be novel or of interest to 
them in other ways, we cannot say that this or that 
machine is the best ; we notice the striking features 
of each, leaving the decision as to which may be 
most suitable for any particular work, to those 
most immediately interested. It may be useful to 
suggest, that as one buys a steam-engine to keep, 
anc. not change for a whim, he should select with 
the greatest care and deliberation, procuring cata- 
logues and descriptions from each manufacturer, 
and deciding carefully as to that which will suit 
him best. There are some that excel for particular 
uses, or for their portability, others for their stabil- 
ity, some for economy of space, others for their 
low altitude, and all these and other necessary or 
desirable qualifications ought to be well considered. 
Figure 1 represents a portable boiler and engine, 
iade by the Wheeler & Melick Company, of Al- 
bany, N. Y. The boiler of this engine is made of 
the best charcoal iron, and is tested to 200 lbs. 
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Fig. 4.—TRUCK FOR BLYMYER ENGINE. 





| Pressure to the square inch. It is covered with 
around an 8 foot cistern. Thus 12 barrels of cement | 


wood, by which the heat is prevented from escap- 
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connecting rod, and other moving parts, are made 





Fig. 5.—TAYLOR CO.’S CLIPPER ENGINE. 


of steel, and the boxes of composition metal. An 
8-horse power engine of this make, has thrashed in 
a day of 8 hours, 36% bushels of clover seed ; 250 
bushels of wheat with heavy straw in 3 hours, and 
326 bushels of oats in less time. 600 pounds of soft 
coal, or a cord of 16-inch wood, is required for one 
day’s consumption. It is made of 6,8, and 10 horse- 
power. Figure 2 is a horizontal tubular boiler and 
engine, made by Skinner & Wood, Erie, Pa. All 
the heating surface in this boiler is below the water 
line, and every part of it is easily accessible for ex- 
amination, cleaning, or repair. It has many ap- 
pliances peculiar to itself, such as a “ stop motion 
governor’’; a combined check, stop and relief valve; 
self-oiling connection rod, and is safe, compact and 
carefully built. Figure 3is the “‘Queen City Porta- 
ble Vertical Engine,’’ made by the Blymyer Manu- 
facturing Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. The engraving 
sufficiently illustrates this machine. Although 
solidly seated, it is easily moved from place to place 
by means of a truck or a wagon made for the pur- 
pose, as shown in figure 4. The engine is easily 


| loaded on the truck, a few minutes work only be- 





| 


ing necessary. It is thus adapted to all the uses 
for which both portable and stationary engines are 
required. A gold medal was awarded this engine 
at the Alabama State Fair in 1876, the first and only 
time it has been placed on exhibition. Figure 5 is 
one of the many engines made by the Taylor Man- 
ufacturing Co., Westminster, Md. This firm man- 
ufactures more than seventy (70) different kinds and 
sizes of steam-engines ; this fact isa guarantee that 
all the excellence of workmanship possible in a ma- 
chine, can be secured with such extensive facilities 
as exist in this manufactory. This engine is called 
the ‘Clipper Vertical Engine.” It is made either 
mounted on wheels or stationary, and with either 
wrought or cast dome and fire box. The cast dome 





Fig. 6.—LANDIS’ PEERLESS PORTABLE ENGINE. 


and box, however, are recommended by the manu- 
facturers, as out of 200 engines built, only one has 
been found defective on testing. Figure 6 repre- 
sents the “ Peerless Portable Farm Engine,” made 
by F. F. & A. B. Landis, Lancaster, Pa. This engine 
is constructed with special care, to make it safe 
and effective in the hands of inexperienced persons, 
to take care of itself, in fact, as far as this can be 
done. The chief feature is the device to maintain 
cold bearings by means of a stream of water pass- 
ing continually from and to the tank around the 
bearings, when the boiler is not needing a supply. 
The engine is placed on steel springs, and a brake 
for holding back when upon the road, is provided. 
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Raspberries—The New- 
er Varieties. 


There is no fruit, the present 
status of which is so unsatis- 
factory as that of the Raspber- 
ry. In this statement we do 
not include the black and red 
non-suckering kinds, those 
which root only from the tips ; 
they are derived from a differ- 
ent species; and ought to have 
a distinctive name. There are 
varieties of the Raspberry of 
the highest quality, but they 
jack in productiveness or 
hardiness, or both. The ama- 
teur who can afford a little ex- 
tra labor, can protect his canes, 
but when this is to be done by 
the acre, it materially reduces 
the profits of the grower. 
Then there are plants perfect- 
ly hardy, like the Philadelphia, 
but when it comes to quality, 
they are to our notion quite 
too poor to be placed upon 
the table. The Raspberry is 
greatly influenced by condi- 
tions of soil, climate, etc., and 
all of us can recall varieties 
which, in the grounds where 
they originated, seemed nearly 
faultless, but are now scarcely 
heard of in cultivation. Those 
interested in fruit growing, are 
constantly on the look out for 
a Raspberry that shall be in all 
respects more satisfactory than 
any we now have, and any new 
one that promises well, is 
watched with great interest. 
Two varieties, the ‘Early 
Prolific’? and ‘‘ Reliance,”’ 
originated by O. Felton, of 
Merchantville, Camden Co., N. 
J., were exhibited at the fruit 
shows of the Centennial. They 





delphia,”’ after much selection 
and successive sowings of 
seeds from the best seedlings. 
Perfect’ hardiness, great bear- 
ing-and good carrying qualities 
are claimed for it. These are 
popular in the Philadelphia 
market, and were commend- 
ed by the Centennial judges. 
-..-A new variety, called 
“‘Henrietta,”? was found as a chance seedling in 
the grounds of C. H. & J. H. Hale, fruit growers at 
South Glastonbury, Conn. Messrs. Hale are so well 
pleased with it, that they have set it largely to pro- 
duce fruit for market. The new canes have a 
tendency to fruit the first year. Hardiness, pro- 





Fig. 1.-—-JAPANESE MAPLE. 


ductiveness, and excellent marketing qualities are 
claimed for it.. From the specimens we have seen, 








RASPBERRY, “‘ PRIDE OF THE HUDSON,’’? FROM ACTUAL MEASUREMENT. 


this appears to be a variety of good promise....We 
regard the opinion of the commission men, who 
handle fruit, as of great value so far as the market- 
ing qualities of varieties are concerned, and when 
one of such wide experience as 8. B. Conover 
(Conover & Packer, No. 251 Washington st., N. Y.,) 
gives a variety high commendations, we feel sure 
that it has positive merits. He brought us this 
spring a number of baskets, just as they were re- 
ceived in the trade. The berries were remarkably 
fine and bright. According to Mr. C., this variety 
and the Antwerp are grown side by side; and the 
only difference that can be seen in the fruit is, that 
this is less downy than that, while the plant is per- 
fectly hardy. This variety is to be called the Nor- 
walk Seedling, and is in the hands of Messrs. 
Mallory & Downs, fruit growers, South Norwalk, 
Conn., who have grown it for. some time for mar- 
ket, but have not yet offered the plants for sale. 
....The new seedling “Pride of the Hudson,” 
brought to our notice last year by E. P. Roe, Corn- 
wall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., has had another year of 
trial, and has thoroughly confirmed the good opinion 
formerly ‘expressed. This is also'a chance: seed- 
ling, about the parentage of which nothing is 
known, it having been found in an old garden at 
Newburgh, where various kinds were cultivated. 
Mr. Roe has brought us fruit, and fruiting canes, 
at various times during the season, showing that 


the length of time it continues 
in bearing is something re- 
markable. During five years 
it has been without protection 
and has passed through the 
winters, which, in Mr. Roe’s 
locality, are ‘often of great 
severity, without injury. The 
individual berries -are very 
large, often measuring 3inches 
in circumference, and running 
very generally 24 and 22 inch- 
es. Charles Downing says of 
it: “I regard it as the largest, 
finest, best flayored, and most 
promising red raspberry that I 
have yet seen.’’—Those who 
know the great care in form- 
ing an opinion, and the great 
caution in expressing it, that 
are characteristic of Mr. 
Downing, will feel very sure 
that a fruit must be of a high 
order to receive from him a 
commendation like the above. 
Those who are in the business 
of growing fruit have a sharp 
eye to the probable money 
value of a variety, and when 
so shrewd a cultivator as Wil- 
liam Parry gives, as in. the 
present case, a lerge order for 
plants of a new variety, we 
may feel sure that. he sees 
merit in it. Doct. Hexamer, 
and Mr. J. T. Lovett, super- 
intendent for A. Hance & Son, 
are among the nurserymen 
who have examined the ‘‘Pride 
of the Hudson,” in Mr. Roe’s 
grounds, and given it their 
positive commendation, while 
some of the leading fruit deal- 
ergin New York, speak in the 
highest terms of its shipping 
and other qualities, necessary 
to make a fruit valuable for 
market. The engraving here 
given 4s from a drawing made 
Mr, Pope, of Newburgh, an 

‘ da, whois unexcelled in 
his delineation of fruits; in 
this case every berry was drawn 
from actual measurement, 
which has been carefully pre- 
served in engraving. Wemust, 
as a matter of duty, enter our 
protest against the name of this 
raspberry, a8 we do against all 
, other needlessly long names of all other fruits, There 
is no excuse for a name of more than two syllables. 
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Trees for Small Places—Japan Maples. 


——~—. 


It is very often the case that trees, suited only 











Fig. 2,—JAPANESE MAPLE. 
to the road-side, or for the park, are planted in 





grounds too small to admit of a single large tree. 
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In order to avoid the appearance of nakedness, 
numerous small trees are planted, the owner think- 
ing that he can thin them in time ; this he rarely 
does, but the trees grow up together, forming a 
thicket which is without beauty, and producing a 
shade so dense that nothing can grow beneath it. 
To plant a small area, even if it be only a village 
front yard, requires that some thought be given to 
a selection of trees and shrubs appropriate to the 
situation. The number of trees, both evergreen 
and deciduous, that attain only a moderate size, 
and present a pleasing outline, and beauty of foli- 
age, has increased very much of late years, and 
there is now no difficulty in procuring a large va- 
riety of trees and shrubs suited to the decoration of 
small grounds. In a recent visit to the Kissena 
Nurseries, Flushing, (L. L.), N. Y., we were struck 
with the attention given by the proprietors, Messrs. 
8. B. Parsons & Sons, to supplying the needs of the 
owners of small grounds. They do not, of course, 
neglect the larger trees—indeed, they make a spe- 
cialty of those suited for streets and avenues, but 
they seem to have brought together an unusual 
number of species and varieties of moderate growth. 

We shall have something to say about some of the 
less common and small evergreens at another 
time. Among the deciduous trees the most desir- 
able for a small place are those, which by their 
flowers, or some peculiarity of foliage, invite a close 

inspection, and if those are selected which flower 
when quite small, they may by proper pruning of 

root and branch, be kept at any desired size. The 

difference between tree and shrub is not very well 

defined, and refers more to habit of growth than to 

size. There are some trees that may be kept in the 

form of shrubs ; the Sorrel-tree, which in some of 

of the Southern States reaches 60 feet, will flower 





Fig. 3.—JAPANESE MAPLE, VARIEGATED. 


freely when 3to5 feet high, and may be always 
kept asa bush. The Japan Judas-tree, the Snow- 
drop-tree,- (Halesia,) the Smoke-tree, the Fringe- 
tree, (Chionanthus,) and the Hawthorns, are other 
trees that may be made to adapt themselves to 
small places, and the list might be much increased. 
In view of the need of highly ornamental trees of 
moderate size, we especially welcome the new 
Japanese Maples, the introduction of which, so far 
as this country is concerned, is due to Mr. Thomas 
Hogg. There are numerous species of Maple in 
Japan, but what is called Acer polymorphum is espe- 
cially given to variation, and its numerous forms 
have long been favorite trees with the Japanese, 
and their gardeners have discovered or produced a 
number with foliage presenting a great variety in 
form and color. As there is some doubt, as to 
what species these garden forms are derived from, 
there being evidently three or more concerned, it is 
sufficient for garden uses, to call them as a class 
“Japanese Maples,” and we hope that they may 
become sufficiently popular to make it necessary to 
give the individual forms distinctive common names. 
One variety is catalogued as Acer polymorphum dis- 
sectum roseo pictis; this is descriptive, but can 
hardly be called handy as a name to use frequent- 
ly. However, this is a matter that will cure itself. 

These maples have passed into the hands of S. B. 
Parsons & Sons, who are now multiplying them as 
rapidly as possible. A wood engraving, while it 
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the colors of the foliage of these remarkable trees. 
Some have all the season the rich tints which we so 
admire for a few days in autumn, in our own ma- 
ples ; others give the most delicate markings of 





Fig. 4.—JAPANESE MAPLE, DISSECTED. 


green and white, others rose-colored and white, and 
when these colors are presented upon leaves so 
delicately cut that they appear like some costly 














shows the form, altogether fails to give an idea of 





fabric, rather than the foliage of a hardy tree, it is 
hardly possible to imagine anything more beautiful. 
It is an established fact that these trees are hardy, 
and another, that they can be multiplied with no 
great difficulty, and there seems to be no good rea- 
son why they should not become as popular as they 
are beautiful. Of course they can not be bought as 
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some structure.—Later still, and within a few 
years, & botanical laboratory and lecture-room 
have been added, and this group of buildings 
standing upon a terrace, and facing the garden r pre- 
sent an appearance wonderfully in contrast with 
that of 30 or more years ago. It is satisfactory to 
know that the largest herbarium in the country is 
safely housed, and it would be a great relief to bot- 
anists to know that Columbia College had made 
similar provisions for the safe keeping of the Tor. 
rey Herbarium, in some respects the most valuable 
of any in thecountry. In the Herbarium and its 
adjoining studies, Doct. Gray and Prof. Watson are 
doing valuable work, while in the laboratory and 
lecture-room, Prof. Goodale was instructing a large 
class—nearly 40 I think—mainly of teachers, 

The garden itself presents a wonderful contrast 
to its condition ten years ago. Within a few years 
it has been placed in charge of Prof. Chas. 8. Sar- 
gent, who has made a rearrangement of the grounds, 
and though his plans are far from completed, great 
improvement is already manifest. Much of the 
useless growth has been cut away, and the space 
for borders greatly increased ; extensive rock-work 
has been planned and in part executed ; the ponds 
repaired, and order brought out of chaos. In this 
work he has the assistance of William Falconer, 
whose skill as a gardener is attested by the excel- 
lent condition of the plants in the houses, as well 
as in the neatness maintained outside. The care 
of the Botanic Garden is but a small portion of 
the labor of Prof. Sargent, who is also Director of 

The Arnold Arboretum. 

James Arnold, a wealthy merchant of New Bed- 
ford, whose garden was long one of the sights of that 
interesting city, left in his will a handsome sum for 





cheaply as the common Red, or the Silver-leaved 
maples, but the prices at which they are offered are | 
not so high as to place them beyond the reach of | 
persons of moderate means. When one is beautify- | 
ing the surroundings of his home, a work that once 
well done, is done for a lifetime, the difference in | 
the cost between the choicest and the common, is | 
not worthy of consideration. The engravings give 
some of the forms presented by the leaves of these 
Japanese Maples, selected with a view to show the 
extremes, from the most nearly entire, to the most 
finely dissected. Messrs. Parsons & Sons exhibited 
a set of these maples on the Centennial grounds, 
last year, but as with many other trees, the long 
continued drouth greatly injured their foliage, and 
they appeared to much less advantage than did 
those shown at the exhibition of the N. Y. Horti- 
cultural Society last fall, where they were one of 
the centers of attraction at that unusually fiue dis- 
play. They can be seen at any time during the 
growing season, in the nursery grounds at Kissena, 
and an inspection of these only, would repay any 
lover of fine plants for the trouble of a visit ; but 
there are many other choice things to be seen there, 
about which we may say a word at another time. 
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Notes from the Pines. 
a ae 

The “ Notes ’’ this time, though “ from,” are not 
of ‘‘The Pines.’’ Some botanical work in hand, made 
it necessary to consult Doct. Gray’s herbarium, or 
as it is now properly called, the. Herbarium of Har- 
vard University, and this kept me at Cambridge and 
vicinity for several days in the middle of August. 

As but few of your readers are familiar with the 
locality, it may be well to say that all that relates 
to botany at Harvard, is centered at the Botanic 
Garden, more than a mile from the college build- 
ings proper. As I entered the garden by a well 
kept drive, I could contrast its present appearance 
with that when I first visited it, now over 30 years 
ago. The house, occupied by Dr. Gray and former- 
ly Nuttall, and others, a rickety greenhouse, and a 
shabby house for the gardener, were all the build- 
ings at that time. The garden was a dense thicket 
of forest and undergrowth, with a few beds around 
the circular pond. The growth of Doct. Gray’s 
herbarium soon required additions to the house ; 
later a special fire-proof building, a fine hall, with 
a gallery around it, was erected for it; the old 
greenhouse in time gave way to a new and hand- 





the establishment and maintenance of an Arbore- 
tum. The trustees of this fund finally conveyed it 
to Harvard University. To establish an Arboretum, 
which shall include every woody plant that is hardy 
in its locality, is no small task, and few have any 
idea of the immense amount of preparatory work re- 
quired. A large share of the plants needed insuch a 
collection, can not be bought at nurseries, or else- 
where, but must be raised from seed or otherwise,also 
a large stock must be accumulated for the purpuse of 
exchanging with public and private gardens and ar- 
boretums abroad, which contain plants which money 
can not buy, and which can only be had by giving 
an equivalent in other rare plants. It is very for- 
tunate that the very initiative of the Arboretum 
was placed in the hands of Prof. Sargent, as there 
are but few who would lay the foundations so 
deep, and begin with the patient and far-seeing 
labor that he has bestowed. It would be very easy 
to make a show with overgrown nursery trees, 
which their owners would be too glad to sell, and 
this is the way in which many would begin ; but 
Prof. Sargent, as the first step, has wisely started 
a nursery from which to draw for the planting of 
the Arnold Arboretum, and what is of quite as much 
importance, it is an accumulated fund to use in ex- 
change. At the risk of being somewhat personal, we 
say it is a grand thing to see a man in the prime of 
life, with an enthusiasm which will allow him to work 
for results which can only be seen at the end of ten 
or twenty years, and the full fruition of whose labors 
will only be witnessed by others, long after he has 
been “gathered to his fathers.” The natural growth 
of the tract has been cared for, poor specimens 
thinned out that better ones may develop, and much 
preparatory work of this kind has beendone. The 
appreciative visitor will be much interested in the 
Propagating and Nursery Department, 
where, in a goodly range of houses and pits, seed- 
lings are raised in thousands, and when large 
enough transferred to nursery rows. The nursery 
is in exceedingly thrifty condition, and in the va- 
riety and rarity of its plants, probably unequaled in 
the country. In this department Prof. Sargent is 
especially fortunate in his foreman, Mr. J. Dawson, 
who is a most enthusiastic and successful cultiva- 
tor....As one travels through portions of Eastern 
Massachusetts, he is struck by the great area of 
Unoccupted and Useless Land. 


There will be stretches, sometimes of miles, that 
are quite as wild as any part of the “Far West.” 
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The scanty tree growth was long ago cut from 
them, and being left without further human inter- 
ference, dense thickets of saplings and suckers have 

own up. These will go through a long “ strug- 
gle for existence,” in which, by crowding and 
starving the weaker, a few of “the fittest” may 
ultimately survive. Not even do these tracts re- 
ceive the care of a thinning, to shorten the time in 
which the wood may be fit for making charcoal, 
which is the probable destiny of most of it. It is 
gratifying to know that a beginning, at least, is 
likely to be made to bring this waste land into 
profit. Misfortunes are not the only things that 
never come singly, for good things have a pleasant 
way of liking good company, and the attempt to 
excite 

An Interest in Tree Planting, 

may be directly traced to the good gift of Mr. Arnold, 
and the placing of the Arboretum in the hands of 
Prof. Sargent as Director. But I must not make 
too long a story of it. There is another good—ex- 
ceedingly good institution in and around Boston— 
the Mass. Society for Promoting Agriculture. In 
view of the good this Society has done, and is try- 
ing to do, we can forgive its unhandy name. It is 
fortunate in the possession of two exceedingly good 
things for any society to have: a handsome en- 
dowment and an efficient Board of Trustees— 
gentlemen who knowhow to be liberal with the 
Society’s income when they see that good results 
may follow expenditure. Prof. Sargent is a member 
of the Board, upon which are other gentlemen of 
similar tastes, and holding similar views as to the 
importance of awakening an interest in tree plant- 
ing, and a portion of the income of the Society has 
wisely been appropriated to the encouragement of 
arboriculture, with a view to show the owners of 
these now unproductive lands how they may be 
made profitable, and while adding to their own in- 
come, increase the prosperity of the State. The 
Society’s first step in the matter was to offer 


Liberal Prizes for Trec Planting, 


which were noticed in Aug. last, p. 287. The con- 
nection between this and the Arnold Arboretum is 
this: From his position as Director, Prof. Sargent 
has a wide correspondence with and is in most 
favorable relations with arboriculturists all over the 
world, and is thus enabled to aid the Society in a 
manner in which hardly, any other person 
could. The Society does more than to mere- 
ly offer prizes for plantations of trees, it 
proposes to aid those who wish to compete 
in making a start. There is nothing which 
ordinarily sensible people so blunder about 
as trees in general, and forest trees in parti- 
cular. As it now is, the Massachusetts land- 
owner has only to fix upon the prize or 
prizes for which he will compete, and he will 
not only be told whether he can best get his 
seeds or young trees at home or abroad, but 
if from abroad, his trees or seeds will be 
imported for him, or if at home, he will be 
put in communication with dealers in the 
stock especially desired. ‘The details of this 
matter, as well as all that relates to the 
prizes, are in the hands of Mr. Francis 
Skinner, of Brookline, Mass., who is Prof. 
Sargent’s efficient aid in many of the duties 
belonging to his position, and in all matters 
relating to the prizes acts as the Agent of the 
Trustees. It will be seen that, while the Ar- 
boretum as a collection of trees is in only a forma- 
tive condition, its influence is making itself felt 
throughout the State. I have great hopes of posi- 
tive results from the efforts of this 
Public-Spirited Society, 

as it seems to possess every element of success. 
The President of the Society, as well as of the 
Trustees, is the Hon. Thomas Motley, whose deep 
interest in ull rural matters and executive ability, 
have in various ways aided in agricultural progress, 
and as members of the Board we find the names of 
Saltonstall, Robeson, Bowditch, Lowell, Adams, 
and others, familiar to.all who take note of rural 
matters in Massachusetts. If any of my readers in 
the Bay State have failed to acquaint themselves 
with the terms of these tree planting prizes, they 


should send to Mr. Skinner, as above, for the circu- 
lar....Of course I visited 
Mr. Sargent’s Own Grounds, 

and it can be no violation of the proprieties to speak 
of a place which was visited this spring by 40,000 
strangers. The finest collection of Exotic Azaleas 
in the country, is here, and for several years the 
plants, when in perfection, have been placed in an 
enormous tent upon the lawn, and all who cared to 
visit the exhibition were welcomed. There was 
given in “Hearth and Home” for June 21st, 1873, 
an engraving showing some of these plants, remark- 
able for the perfection of their training, as well as for 
their enormous size, and they have lost nothing with 
added years. The grounds of Prof. Sargent, and 
his father, Ignatius Sargent, Esq., a veteran horti- 
culturist, together comprise about 150 acres, and it 
would be difficult to find a spot, where variety of 
surface, rock, lake, and wood, through which vistas 
open to the distance, combine in more picturesque 
variety. The gardens, filled with rare plants, the 
trees, of which there are many fine specimens, the 
extensive ranges of houses, all bear witness to the 
skill of Prof. Sargent, Indeed, one would suppose 
that in his home grounds alone, there was sufficient 
to employ all his time—but such is his executive 
ability, that he finds this but recreation from his 
regular work at the Botanic Garden and Arbore- 
tum. An account of some of the striking features 
of these grounds, and other matters, must be pre- 
served for another month. 


OO 0 9 
Lawn-Mowers for Horses. 


—~—- 


Recentiy on a visit to a place where there were 
acres of lawn, the grass was in such fine condition, 
that we were led to ask what machine was used. 
The reply was, “‘ the Excelsior.”?> This reminded 
us that in an account of some of the leading lawn- 
mowers, yiven in June last, we did not give an il- 
lustration of the Excelsior Horse Lawn-Mower, ow- 


‘ing to the fact that, through some mishap, an en- 


graving expressly prepared for the article, failed to 
reach us in time ; this we regret, as when we de- 
scribe machines, of which there are several styles 
and makes, we prefer to present the different kinds 











at once, in order that the reader may compare them, 
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THE ‘* EXCELSIOR’? HORSE LAWN-MOWER. 





and determine which seems most desirable for his 
use. The ‘‘ Excelsior’? mowers, whether for hand 
or horse power, are made by the Chadborn & Cald- 
well Manufacturing Co., Newburgh, N. Y., and the 
heaviest part of their business is with the horse- 
mowers, in which they have made special improve- 
ments, and which are largely used in this country, 
and great numbers of them are exported to Eu- 
rope, where large lawns being more frequent than 
with us, the demand for horse-machines is much 
greater. In order toshow the form and style of the 
‘“‘ Excelsior’? horse-mower, we here give the en- 
graving that should have been presented last June, 
in company with that of the popular hand-mower. 


THE JAPAN CREEPER.—When this was first offer- 
ed, we presented an engraving of it, and have since 
shown that, for many purposes, it is greatly superior 
to its American brother, the Virginia Creeper. The 
Japan vine was introduced as Ampelopsis Veitchii, as 








it came into cultivation through the efforts of the 
Messrs. Veitch, but it had long before been de- 
scribed as A. tricuspidata, which is its proper name. 
But we trust to see it so well known, that it will be 
recognized as readily by the name Japan Creeper, 
as our own is by the prefix Virginia. While our 
native species has its leaves divided into five parts, 
the leaves in this are merely lobed, and resemble 
those of some grape vines. The vine will rapidly 
cover a surface in the closest and completest man- 
ner, and with a green that is livelier than that of 
our own, while its more delicate habit allows it to 
adapt itself to architectural details in a manner not 
possible with the other. Several years ago we saw 
some fine specimens near Boston, and it has since 


’ become quite frequent in the streets of the city it- 


self. Some of the new and costly residences upon 
the “ Back Bay ’’ lands are beautifully draped with 
this vine, which is one of the few plants of recent 
introduction, that fully meet the anticipations 
formed when they were first brought into notice. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


i For other Household Items see “ Basket” pages, 








Home Topics, 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
pee eS 
Buying of Peddlers. 

‘I never trade with peddlers,” I have heard la- 
dies say, seeming to take credit to themselves for 
superior sagacity. Some even go so faras to ex- 
clude all peddlers from the house, never allowing 
one to come beyond the door step. But is not the 
traveling trader engaged in legitimate business? 
He is not a tramp. He is not a beggar. Busy 
house-keepers, living far from stores, are sometimes 
very glad to have thread, needles, buttons, tapes, 
combs, ete., brought to them. Such has been my 
experience more than once; and even yesterday 1 
was not sorry to see a peddler coming in at the gate, 
though I now live in the neighborhood of two or 
three small country stores. It sometimes happens 
that, for a week or two, I do not feel that I have 
time to spare to run info a neighbor’s house or a 
store, but send a child on every errand. Here was 
a man who would show mé his goods while I was 
making my bread into loaves; and’ not @ minute 
wasted, you see. 

Did I want to buy anything to-day? I thought 
of calico, shoes, ammonia, graham flour—but the 
peddler’s pack did not carry these. I asked for 
pearl buttons. He had just sold the last of his but- 
tons. Had he any lacefooting? No, Any narrow 
embroidery suitable for the necks of children’s 
dresses. O yes! Embroidery, plenty of that. But 
it wasn’t suitable. Evidently he had nothing 
which I particularly needed, but I thought it only 
fair to buy something to pay him for the trouble of 
opening his bundle, as he would not have done had 
I answered his first question in the negative. So I 
took a linen handkerchief and a bunch of shoe 





laces, and paid him twenty cents for the two, sup- 
posing that the whole business was over. 

But no. Couldn’t he sell me a nice bed-spread ? 
No. I was not wishing to purchase one at present. 
But he had some very nicé ones that he was selling 
very cheap, because he wanted to get back to Chi- 
cago this week, and he would show them to me. I 
told him he would only bé-sorry for opening the 
larger pack, for I was almost sure I should not buy 
anything. He wanted to show me his table-cloths, 
towels, ready-made garments, and bed-spreads, and 
I need not buy unless I chose. Before many min- 
utes he was doing his best to make me buy a bed- 
spread and a table-cloth, which he offered me for 
$3.25. The counterpatie was worth $5.00, he assured 
me, and the table-cloth (buff unbleached linen), 
$1.25. But because he was determined to sell out 
his stock of goods immediately, he offered the 
counterpane for $2.50, and the table-cloth for 80 
cents, and he would let me have the two together 
for $3.25. Here was a bargain. I would never 
have another like it, he was certain. If I had not 
looked at these things at all, perhaps I would have 





been spared all this urging to buy. But it happened 
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that I did want.a counterpane, and had long wished 
for ove of about the quality of this. I never need- 
ed it less than at present, while there were other 
things that I did need, and my money would not 
purchase all. He would tell me what he would do, 
He should lose by it, but he would let me have 
those two articles for $3.00. Then shortly he of- 
fered them for $2.80. Tben he put with them a 
pair of boy’s suspenders, of which I had inquired 
the price—all for $2.80. Then $2.75, At last I 
might have the counterpane and table-cloth for 
$2.50. He seemed to wonder what I could be 
thinking of, to refuse such an offer. But I had told 
him all along that I could not spare the money 
now, for these things. I did not need them so 
much as I needed otherthings. Just nowI did not 
need them at all, but I thought he was selling them 
cheap, and would get them if I had plenty of 
money. He grew so earnest about it that I was al- 
most afraid. At last he put aside the counterpane, 
saying, ‘‘I see you are poor, you do not want that 
spread.”? I looked to see what emotion the con- 
templation of my poverty called forth, but he was 
simply serious, and he continued, “‘ You can have 
that table-cloth for 70 cents.”’ I went immediately 
and got the money. In doing soI spied two pairs 
of children’s stockings which I had bought of a 
peddler in the spring, and found too small for use. 
I asked if I couldn’t trade those for handkerchiefs 
or something. No, he did not want any more 
goods. He only wanted to sell what he had. He 
wouldn’t give five cents for those stockings. He 
had had just such stockings, and sold the last of 
them for ten cents a pair. What did I pay for 
them? I told him I gave 25 cents a pair, which I 
knew was too much. ‘‘No,” he said. He sold the 
same kind of stockings for that price in the spring, 
but to get rid of them lately he had to sell them 
much cheaper. ‘ But,” he suggested, “you have 
not lost your money, for they are of good quality, 
and if they are too small for your girls, you can put 
them on that little boy.”? I hadn’t thought of that. 
So he strapped his heavy pack upon his back, took 
his valise in his hand, and trudged on, and I, as I 
put away my kneading board and tidied my kitch- 
en, indulged in a train of reflections, which led to 
the writing of this paper. I don’t despise a ped- 
dler because he isa peddler. He is a hard working 
man, and he surely might be in worse business. 
The last one before this who called here, selling 
erasive soap and silver polish, told me that he went 
to peddling because he lost his situation in a ma- 





Fig. 1.—SMITH’S WHEEL-CHAIR, PLATTED BACK. 


chine shop on account of hard times, and couldn't . 


find anything else that he coulddo. One man, who 
is very popular now as a story writer and preacher, 
used to peddle soap in this region, I am told. 
Bronson Alcott, too, was a peddler once. But the 
pertinacity of some of these traveling traders, like 
that of agents for lightning rods and insurance 
companies, is sometimes hard to bear. More than 
once I have been worried into purchasing some- 
thing which I did not want, and of which I never 
afterward could bear the sight. 
Getting Things Mended. 

Have you never been astonished by the charge 

rade by your cobbler for some trifling repairs upon 











your boots? When the old boot begins to go to 
pieces, it seems to you that a few stitches here and 
a few stitches there, would make it all right again, 
and of course it would cost little. But before you 
leave them with the cobbler or shoe-maker, inquire 
what charge he will make, and very likely you will 
conclude that it will pay better to get a new pair, 
than to have those mended, Not being a shoe- 
maker yourself, you can not tell how much time 
and labor it may take to repair what seems to you 
very sinall damage to the boot. 

Quite recentiy an acquaintance of mine had a les- 
son in this line taught her by aclock tinker. Or 





a 
Fig. 2.—NEW HAVEN RECLINING ROLLING CHAIR. 


rather she learned more forcibly a lesson previously 
taught her, for she did ask the tinker what charge 
he would make for putting her clock in order, be- 
fore she yielded to his request and gave him the 
job. But she could not get him to fix a price. He 
only assured her pleasantly, ‘‘ We shan’t quarrel 
about the price,’’—and went about the business. 
Now “hard times” had already come knocking 


faintly at the door of that house, and other houses | 


round about, so very naturally my friend’s husband 
asked also about the prospective charges, when he 
camein, and found the silent old clock coming down 
for repairs. ‘Not much,” said the tinker, “we 
shan’t quarrel about the price.’’—S8o the young hus- 
band went out and unhitched the tinker’s horse and 
led him into the yard, where he might graze on the 
fresh green grass, and I believe that the tinker also 
was served with some refreshment. For my friends 
knew just how nearly they had reached the bottom 
of the purse, and just how long it would be before 
harvest, and they hoped to soften the tinker’s heart. 

They watched his operations with the clock, and 
he made so few changes, or did so little to the ma- 
chinery, that the young wife thought ‘ he:surely 
can’t charge more than a dollar, and ought not to 
ask that ”’ ; and the young husband said within him- 
self “that piece of work isn’t worth over half a 
dollar, anyhow.”—When it was done, the tinker, so 
sure that they wouldn’t quarrel over the price, 
coolly charged two dollars for.the job. The man 
of the house as coolly replied “1 never shall pay 
that price.”—Then the tinker grew angry and re- 
fused to accept even half a dollar, or anything less 
than the price asked, but rode away in great wrath. 
And the old clock wouldn’t go after all. 

How many of t:3 have had our trials and Gdisap- 
pointments with the tinkering and high charges of 
sewing machine agents! With what difficulty you 
conveyed your machine to the room of some agent, 
and with what difficulty you parted with the five 
dollars charged for its repairing, when it was said 
to be all right, and then with what difficulty you 
submitted to the inevitable, when the machine 
wouldn’t go any better than it did before mending. 


Simplicity and Health in Dress. 


The giftéd women who center at the ‘‘hub of the 
universe ” named Boston, did not set their wits to 
work in vain, when they began to study the ques- 
tion of woman’s dress. One of that band, who ‘is 
also one of the authors of an excellent little volume 
on “ Dress Reform,” writes me in a private letter 
that three articles constitute her present dress, the 
chemiloon, the gabrielle skirt, and the princesse 





dress—light, quickly put on, comfortable, and grace- 
ful in outline. On account of the present exagger- 
ated ideas of woman’s shape, some kind of Pannier 
projection is made in the back of the skirt, to give 
the required outline to the outer dregs. These arti- 
cles of dress have all been described, more or legs 
in the household columns of the American Agricul. 
turist, and I have had repeated calls from its read- 
ers, to tell them where patterns could be obtained. 
The book mentioned above, gives much informa- 
tion about the manner of making the new garments. 
This information is found in the appendix of sixty- 
nine pages, and is properly illustrated. The body 
{ the book is made up of five lectures on “ Dress 
Reform as it Effeets the Health of Women,”—q} 
of them by educated and successful lady physicians. 
except the last, which is by Mrs. Woolson, who 
edits the volume. This is on the need of a reform 
in woman’s dress, from an estetic point of view. 
The dress reform committee of the New England 
Woman’s Club, studied the subject thoroughly, 
and became convinced that it was far more impor- 
tant to give womeu a knowledge of the construc- 
tion and needs of the bodies, than to assail Fashion, 
since no dependence can be placed upon Fashion. 
They went to work so wisely, that Fashion took 
no offence, and even now seéms inclined to aid the 
women of sense, by adopting their new undergar- 
ments toa degree. The fashion articles mention 
them, announce patterns for combination waist and 
drawers, (chemise drawers), and recommend the 
Union flannel under-suits, (vest and drawers woven 
in one piece), while they do not goso far as to 
leave out all use for the waist, but advise wearing 
that between the under-suit and chemise-drawers. 
This latter suit must be like the “ chemiloon,” 
which by some is cut by a locse basque pattern. 
I wish that these lectures on Dress Reform could 
be given by their authors in every neighborhood 
throughout the country. This, of course, is im- 
possible. I fear that the volume containing them 
has not gained the circulation it deserves on ac- 
count of its useful character ; but I can see how the 
well digested and’clearly expressed ideas of the 
few intelligent women who gave that course of 
lectures on Dress Reform, may be given a wide cir- 
culation, and be made to do a vast deal of good to 
women everywhere. The plan is simple, and I for 
one mean to act upon it without delay, in my se- 
cluded little corner of the world. Any woman who 
wants to help the cause along, can buy the book 
» and write her name in it, and lend ft to one and 





Fig. 3.—NEW HAVEN CHAIR, RECLINING POSITION. 


another, taking care that it does not get stranded 
too long in one place. Or, she can get other ladies 
to unite with her in purchasing the volume, and 
have some good reader read the book aloud, one 
lecture on an afternoon, to a group or assembly of 
ladies, either in her house or in some more public 
place of gathering. I wish this plan might be act- 
ed upon, for [am sure that it would help the human 
family on toward health, wealth, happiness, and 
freedom. I think, too, that the publishers should 
advertise the book in the American Agriculturist. 


To Wash Black and White Goods when the 
Color is not Fast. 


Wasn’t I glad when at last the little boy’s suit of 





black and white cotton goods was completed? It 
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was cheap, butI did my best to make‘it as nearly 
as possible as a tailor would have done, and I 
thought it would do for Sundays for several weeks at 
least. What a penitent face it was that looked in 
at the door (the rest of the body out of sight) one 
Sunday afternoon, while the boy’s voice said “Can’t 
you wash my trousers to-morrow and make them 
look brown all over?” Then I knew what must 
nave happened, for 1 had already learned that the 
plack would ruu into the white at the least touch 
of water, making an ugly brown of it all. Yes, he 
had tumbled partly into the lake, and such looking 
nether garments as he wore ! 

But now they look almost “as good as new,” and 
this is how I did it, guided by the advice of a kind 
neighbor. I put a pailful of clean warm water in 
my tub, and mixed in it about two quarts of bran, 
(I had to sift it out of my graham flour, but the bran 
is so coarse this time that I was glad to get it out). 
In this I put the garment and washed it by rubbing 
wet bran into it with my hands while in the water, 
rubbing especially the big brown spots which coy- 
ered almost half of the cloth. I wrung it out of this, 
and put it into a pail of water in which a large 
tablespoonful of salt was dissolved, rinsing it well, 
and then rinsing again in clear water. You would 
not readily suspeet that the trousers had ever been 
washed, or wet at all. Miss Beecher, I see, recom- 
mends washing all calico that fades in bran water, 
rinsing also in bran water, but of course she would 
rinse again in clear water to remove the bran. 
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Comfortable Chairs for the Sick and Well. 





In no one thing in our household arrangements is 
greater improvement manifest, than in chairs. 
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Fig. 4.—smncLarr’s ‘‘ COMMON SENSE” CHAIR. 


Those who can compare the furniture of fifty years 
ago with that of the present day, will see a wonder- 
ful change for the better. From the old, heavy- 
timbered, straight-backed chair of our grand- 
mothers, we have gone through a series equally un- 
comfortable, and much more frail, until at last fash- 
ion is in accord with common sense, and the chairs 
in use at the present day are vastly superior to 
those of 20, or even 10 years ago. Half a century 
ago, the only provision made for invalids in the 
way of chairs, was what was, by courtesy, called an 
‘easy chair.”” What a ponderous machine it was, 
as it occupied a corner in the ‘‘ front room,” (only 
opened for funerals or other special occasions), or 
in the “spare chamber,’?—where everything too 
uncomfortable for daily use, was gathered for 
“company.” That “easy chair,’ with a seat wide 
enough for three; its erect back, and equally erect 
arms—let us hope that it is not the chair that Geo. 
William, of Harper’s Monthly, writes from. What 
a horrible thing it must have been, not to be ill, 
but to try to get well, when one of these old-fash- 
ioned “easy” chairs was the only intermediate 
stage between the bed and the ordinary straight- 
backed and uncomfortable furniture of the period. 
There was very little fun in being sick in those 
days. Matters have greatly changed, and inven- 
tors, having in their mind the needs of those who 
are temporarily invalids, or permanently disabled, 


. furniture. The chair in common use by our grand- 





have provided for these, and at the same time have 
not forgotten the comfort of the well, but have 
furnished a great variety of chairs that are well 
nigh perfect. Every one who went to the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition will recollect, whether they 
tried them or. not, the rolling chairs, in which so 
many elderly and tired persons found comfort, 
and whichallowed them to _seé without excessive 
fatigue. These chairs were made at the establish- 
ment now carried on by Herbert A. Smith, at 32 
Platt St., N. Y. This establishment, under father 
and sons, has been advertised in our columns for 
many years, and has increased from small begin- 
nings, to be the largest of its kind in the country. 
An inspection of Mr. 8.’s catalogue will show the 
great variety of propelling and reclining chairs he 
makes, and he is constantly introducing improve- 
ments. We give in figure 1 his recently patented 
Wheel Chair, with back of platted rattan, in which 
the back %d foot-board have a separate adjust- 
ment; it may be used as a self-propelling chair, 
or may be pushed. The back being of very fine 
platted rattan, conforms itself to the shape, and is 
remarkably comfortable. The greatest care is 
taken to secure durability in all the parts liable 
to wear, by the use of the best materials. 

Among the furniture exhibits at the Centennial, 
we saw a chair that could be put to any use that 
one could ever want of a chair, and withal exceed- 
ingly simple. This we learned was made by the 
Adjustable Chair Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
now said to be somewhere in New York City, but 
we have not their present address. At any rate, we 
purchased one of the chairs, and have had it in 


; even in the parlor. 


piazzas—chairs that we have used’ with much satis- 
faction. We.now. give (fig. 4)’an illustration of the 
wares, made by F. A. Sinclair, Mottville, Onondaga 
Co., N. Y. Mr. 8. calls his chairs the ‘‘ Common 
Sense’? chairs, and we are not disposed to dispute 
the title. He claims. an experience of. th ears 
as a practical chair-maker, and when he tells us 
thathe finds certain woods, put together in his 
best manner, make the best frames, and that ‘‘Ash 
splints’? make the best seats, we are disposed to 
believe him. One of our associates has a chair of 
this style, and speaks of it in the highest terms. 
The catalogue issued by Mr. 8. of his “Common 
Sense” Chairs, shows a great variety, with and 
without rockers ; that given in figure 4, is known as 
the “ Centennial Rocker” ; others are made with a 
reading and writing desk. These chairs are of such 
neat workmanship that they are mot out of place 


BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


Aunt Sue’s Chats, 
R. T. M. sends an old puzzle which may interest some 
of our readers, so we give it here. Divide three-quarters 















































daily use for nearly a year, and it hasbeen a great 
comfort. A great variety of chairs are made by the | 
New Haven (Conn.) Folding Chair Co. They have 
several styles of rolling chairs, in which the invalid 
is pushed about by another person, and those which 
the occupant can move from place to place him- 
self. Figs. 2 and3 show their Reclining Rolling 
Chair, which, by a turn of a screw, allows the oc- 
cupant to adopt any position he may prefer, and by 
means of a wooden rim attached to the wheel, to 
move himself from place to place. These chairs are 
especially manageable, and one can soon learn 
to propel them with great ease, and to move chem | 
to any point with the utmost accuracy. They may 
be opened out. flat to serve as a bed or lounge. 
The same firm makes an “ Invalid’s Rocking Chair,”’ 
which, to judge from the catalogue, is very similar 
to the Pittsburgh chair, already mentioned, and also 
rolling chairs of different styles, including some 
especially designed for children. Inventive genus 
as manifested in chairs, has not confined itself sole- 
ly to those for the use of invalids; the comfort of 
the well has not been overlooked. A chair is made 
to sit in, and the sitter should be comfortable—a 
condition not possible with much of the modern 


parents, had a wooden frame, which was filled in 


Fig. 1.—THREE QUARTERS OF SQUARE.—Fig. 2. 


of a square (fig. 1) into four equal parts and shape. This 
is not so difficult to do as to divide figure 2 into equal 
parts and shape—which may be done. 

JessE M.~The “ agent —being merely an agent—was. 
not liable for any loss tothe town. He had to pay to'the 
town at the end of the year $50.23, and give up the stock 
of liquor (worth $31.37). The town lost—by the year’s 
business—(including the agent’s salary) $8.1i—and, con- 
sidering the nature of the business, I’m glad of it. An- 
swers to the problem are still coming in, but I think the 


‘ subject has been sufficiently discussed. 


J. A. W., dr.’s “ Papa.”’—Thanks for your pleasant let- 
ter, I am glad you had to “dodge” the furniture, and 
glad “Jimmie ” liked his prize. 

Mary E,.H.—I really do not know anything at all 
about “making feather flowers,” but I will make in- 
quiries, and if Tdearn anything worth mentioning, will 
publish the same at some future time. Should any of our 
readers be able and willing to furnish us with instruc- 
tions, we should be grateful. 

Susan.—To be sure I will comply with the request of 
my name-sake, and all the more readily becanse others 
have asked for “a pretty border for Java canvas,"? Here 
you have in figure 8a design in what is called **gcroll- 
work,” It is worked in cross-stitch, and when two 
shades of worsted, of any color you may prefer, are used, 
the effect is very plcasing. 





with hickory or other splits, or flags cut from the 





Joun W. W.—Your enigma is a scarcely fair one, be- 
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Fig. 3.—SOROLL PATTERN FOR JAVA CANVASS. 


marshes, Aside from the fact that the fashion of 
these was straight-backed, these were fairly com- 
fortable chairs, as they “ gave” with the weight of 
the sitter; then they were strong, and one did not 
feel that the frame-work might give way. Some years 
ago, we figured some ‘‘ Cooper Chairs,” made for 


cause such words as you define by “Instrous,” “a kind 

of muslin,” ‘* stupidity,” etc., are not used in common 

conversation once in twenty years. (Mine, in the prize 

enigma,, were all common words, except ‘‘ macaroon,” 

and about that I gave some hints.) ‘Nevertheless, I will 

some day publish it, as our puz@ers,@re not easily 
| “stumped.” 
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The Adventures of a Dog, a Bas- 
ket, and Twe Very Naughty Boys. 


Nonsense pictures, like other pictures, should tell their 
own story, and not need much nonsense talk to explain 
them. Still, as some may not read the pictures without 
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help, we give also an outline ofthe story. The principal 
character is the dog, and his name is Snap. There is 
Mr. Skinner, an architect who builds stone walls, and as 
he can not bring his work home, he goes to his work. 
There is a Mrs. Skinner, who, as it is a long distance 
for Mr. S. tocome to his dinner, sends his dinner to Mr. 











* S. by Snap, who, being a very faithful dog, takes the din- 
ner {oa certain tree; he does not eat any, but watches it 
until his master comes, when he knows he will havea 
share. Besides these, there are the boys, Tom and 
Jack, and what kind of boys they were, the faithful his- 
tory shown in these pictures will tell. In the first chap- 
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ter, or picture, Mrs. Skinner starts off Snap with his mas- 
ter’s dinner basket. What was in the basket we shall 
probably never know, but whatever it was, Mrs. S., as 
usnal, told Snap to be very careful of it. Tom and Jack 
were boys who regularly had terrible aches and pains, 
just before school time, which stopped in a remarkable 














pened that these boys (2) went to the very tree under 
which Mr. Skinner usually took his dinner, and when 
they saw Snap set down the basket, and go to call his 
master, they discovered that they were hungry, and de- 
termined*to examine the contents, and No. 3 shows what 
they did. 


Snap soon came back, ahead of his master. 
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So faithful a dog would never let his basket go off in that 
way without a struggle, and No. 4 shows what he did, and 
itis continued in No.5. But the boys did not wish to 
give it up either, and here (No. 6) the rope came in play. 
Then the boys, thinking they had quite conquored their 
enemy, coward like, made fun of him (No. 7) when he 
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could not help himself. But now another party appears, 
(No. 8). Mr. S. comes for his dinner—and there is no 
dinner. 
the most to capture the basket, claimed that he should 
divide the contents, but Jack would not agree to this, 
and they quarreled, and the quarrel led to (No. 9) a fight. 











In the meantime Tom, thinking he had done, 
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The Doctor’s Correspondence, 


My correspondence with boys and girls has impresseq 
one fact:very strongly—which is: there is a very little 
known about very common things. I do not say this be- 
cause of the questions you ask, for they are all right and 











proper. But sometimes you ask questions which I ought 
to be able to answer at once, but can not. I then wonder 
at my own ignorance, and at once look the matter up in 
books which should tell all about it. Sometimes I fina 
the information I look for, but more often I discover that 
people who we suppose should know all about a subject, 
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really tell us nothing about very common things. A few 
months agoI told you how little was known about the 
common House Fly, and recently some questions about 


THE BUMBLE OR HUMBLE-BEES, 


showed the same want of knowledge. Every boy who 























They were too busy with one another to mind their foot- 
ing; the bank, which had been-weakened by the stream, 
gave way, and what happened is shown in No. 10. Their 
history is continued in No. 11. But what became of them 
did not concern Snap or his master, the basket was safe, 
and we hope that Mr. 8. enjoyed his dinner, and that he 
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manner soon after it was too late to go to school. On this 
particular morning they went off to amuse themselves, 
and to see if there was any mischief that needed their at- 
tention; they took @ rope along to help climb trees in 
case any nuts orapples required looking after. It so hap- 
















lives in the country, or indeed who lives anywhere ex- 
cept in the most compactly built city streets, knows the 
common Bumble-Bee, and many know that he has a 
“business end,” especially if in hay-making or berry 
gathering they haye interfered with the domestic arrange- 
ments of the dég “ busy bee.” “ Arrah! how hot the lit- 











gave a good share to the faithful dog, without whose care 
he would have had no dinner at all. This interesting 
picture history fails to tell what became of Tom and Jack, 
the two boys who caused all the trouble. They, no doubt, 
had their reward, and were put to bed without any supper. 





tle fat of him is!” said the newly arrived Irishman, who 
was induced to catch it by being told that it was the 
American Humming-bird. Probably few boys escape 
an acquaintance of this kind. The question came 
some time ago, ‘‘Do Humble or Bumble-Bees store 
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honey?” This question suggested another: which is 


the proper name, 
HUMBLE OR BUMBLE-BEE ? 

Upon looking up the origin of the names, I think that 
one is quite as correct as the other. Humble-bee is sup- 
posed to be from ‘‘Hummer-bee,” a name given on ac- 
count of the noise it makes, and our Bumble-bee is also 
from the noise an insect makes as it ‘** bumbles”’ around 
amongst the flowers. For a similar reason the Scotch 
call it Bambee, or Boum-bee, which is not far from Bum- 
ble-bee. For my own part, I always prefer the names 
that are in common use in this country. Some think it 
very vulgar to say “ huckleberry,”’ but use whortleberry, 
because they think it more correct. While in fact one is 
just as ‘ correct’ as the other. So when Bumble-bee is 
just as correct a3 Humble-bee, I prefer to Bumble....I 
have spoken of the Bumble-bee, as if there were only 
one, while the books tell us that there-are in this country 
some 40 species, but they do not tell us which are our 
most common ones, and in fact tell very little else ; the 
English works say there are also about 40 species in 
Britain, but as to whether any are found in both coun- 
tries, they are silent. Indeed, the ‘American Cyclope- 
dia,” in describing these bees, tells about and figures on- 
ly the European species. I mention all this toshow how 
little is known about our commonest insects; if any of 
youn should grow up to be naturalists—as no doubt some 
of you will—I hope you may study and tell abont the very 
commonest insect and other animals, and not suppose 
that things are important in proportion to their rarity. 
As it is, I shall have to speak of the Bumble-bees as 
if there were but one, but no doubt we have, as in 
Europe, severa] kinds that are quite common, some of 
which make their nests in the ground, others in moss, 
among stones, and in other places. 

‘“DO BUMBLE-BEES STORE UP HONEY?” 


one would think could be answered very readily, but the 
fact is, that while they do gather and store honey, it is 
only for immediate use; they do not put up a store to 
feed upon in winter, as do the honey-bees, The honcy- 
bees, you know, build cells of wax, a material produced 
by their own bodies, and place these very closely, side by 
side, forming what is called a comb. These cells, two 
ranges of which are put end to end in the comb, are most- 
ly six-sided, a shape which allows them to fit closely to- 
gether and waste no room. These cells answer a double 
purpose; they are the places in which the young bees are 
raised, to increase the number, and they are also store- 
houses for food, especially of honey, of which they lay 
up enough to last them all winter. 


BEES, LIKE MOST OTHER INSECTS, 


go through the changes I have often mentioned, 1st, the 
egg, 2nd, the larva, 3rd, the chrysalis or pupa, and 4th, 
the perfect inscct, the winged (and usually “ stinged *’) 
bee. All bees go through these changes, the social bees, 
like the honey and bumble-bees, which live in colonies 
or swarms, and the solitary bees, like the Mason, the 
Carpenter, and the Leaf-cutter-bee, of which one mother- 
bee undertakes, without help, to provide for the future 
wants of her family. Unlike the honey-bee, the Bumbles 


- LAY UP NO STORE FOR WINTER 5 


all but the females, or queens, die off at the approach of 
cold weather, and these find in moss, or in holes in trees, 
a safe hiding place for the winter, where they stay all 
through the cold months in a torpid state, and do not re- 
quire any food. When the warm days of spring come, 
these bees wake from their long sleep, and finding that 
the time has come for commencing business, they go 
bumbling around for a place in which they may open 
shop. They hunt among all the holes and crevices, and 
very often take up with an old nest of the field mouse. 
As the colonies of Bumbles are said to never contain over 
800 bees, and 60 is about the average numbey; not a very 
large place is required. They sometimes show much 
ingenuity in hiding their nest ; the entrance being among 
moss or grass, at some distance from the nest itself. The 
Bumbles are much less orderly in their housekeeping 
than the Honeys, and they go at it in a different way. 
The Honeys first build a neat waxen cell,a cradle for the 
young bee, in which it is fed, and finally pnt to sleep as a 
pupa. The Bumbles have both 
CRADLE AND FOOD IN ONE. 

To begin operations, Mrs, Bumble collects a lot of pol- 
len—the dust which flowers so abundantly produce—and 
makes this intoan egg-shaped ball. She 
), then Jays several eggs in this mass, aad 
i) these soon hatch out the larval Bumbles, 
or maggots, which are the second stage 
in the life of these insects. One of these 

. 4 magses,with the young maggots, is shown 
Fig.1.—cELL. in fignre 1. As these grow and feed 
away upon the pollen, they make the mass into a cell, 
and when ready to spin their cocoons and undergo their 
changes, the parent bee covers this cell with a coating of 
coarse wax, and after a while the insects come out as per- 
rect bees. But the queen has in the meantime started 
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other cells of this kind, and when the first lot come out 
as perfect insects, they are ready to help her, and among 
them all the colony grows rapidly. The number of these 
cells soon increases, and some are built especially to 
hold honey, which is kept on hand as food. Figure 2 
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Fig. 2.—BUMBLE-BEES’ NEST. 
shows a section of a nest of the common European Bum- 
ble, which is lined with leaves and wax, and in which the 
cells are placed in an irregular manner, sometimes being 
held in their places by rough pillars of wax. It is not 
rare that boys, and sometimes men too, in the haying- 
field, break up a Bumble’s nest for the sake of the few 
spoonfuls of honey that they get. Ido not know how it 
is with our bees, but in England, though the honey is 
very finely flavored, it very often makes those whi eat it, 
even in small quantities, very sick. The Bumbles have 
not only these 





TWO-LEGGED ENEMIES - 


to disturb them, but the field-mice have a very “‘ sweet 
tooth,” and rob them of their stores. Besides these, 


they have several insect enemies, one of which is about . 


the size of, and looks so much like a bee as to be mis- 
taken for one; this lays its eggs in the bees’ nests, and 
has its maggots fed by them, the bees apparently not: 
knowing the difference ; but when it comes out a perfect 
insect, instead of staying. to help the bees keep house, it 
goes off on its own affairs, without paying for board, 
lodging, and nursing....Such are the principal points in 
the hives of the Bumble-bees, but as we have so many 
different kinds, they may vary somewhat in their ways, 
If any of you wish to take-up the study of our Bumbles, 
you will no doubt find much about them that is not down 
in the books. When the flowers fade and the frosts come, 
the lives of the male bees come to an end, and the few 
females hunt up a hiding place and go into winter quar- 
ters..... Several weeks ago, a gentleman in. Virginia 
sent me specimens of the largest beetle in the country, 
THE GREAT RHINOCEROS BEETLE. 

That you may see a portrait of the creature I give you 
one in fig. 3, of life size. The horn-like projections in 
front are found only on the male, though the female is 
qufte as large. They vary greatly in color; those sent 





Fig. 3.—RHINOCEROS BEETLE, LIFE SIZE. 


me were two males and one female ; the males were of a 
grayish-green color with blackish spots and blotches, and 
the markings quite unlike, while the female was black- 
ish-brown without any of the light color. The ento- 
mologists call these insects Dynastes, which is the ancient 
Greek and Latin name fora prince or ruler—probably 
thinking that they are large enough to rule the rest. 
But ours are pygmies compared to a Rhinoceros Beetle 
found in South America, which is full six inches in 
length! Ours belongs to the Southern States, but has 
been found as far north as Philadelphia. Their grub 
state is passed in decayed stumps, and as they feed upon 





rotten wood they do little or no‘harm. But what do 
you suppose was the reason my Virginia friend sent the 
specimens, and wished to know something about them ? 
They were very abundant about his place, being espec- 
ially lively in the evening ; they were so numerous that 
his family had to stay in the house at night—not that 
they were afraid that the insect-would hurt them, for 
they can neither bite nor sting—but on account of 
THE HORRIBLE ODOR THEY GIVE OFF! 


The insects came ina tin box and in very lively order. 
In placing them in a glass jar theirodor so filled the 
room that I was glad to cover them with the cap 
of the jar, and open all the windows. It is of no use to 
try to describe the stench, for it is worse than several 
dead dogs, and other unpleasant things. Indeed I do 
not think I ever “smelled a smell” quite so unpleasant, 
and I really pitied the Virginia family who were obliged 
to endureit. I intended to keep the beetles alive for 
some days to watch their movements, but the cover of 
the jar was not air tight, and I could not tulerate them, 
so I poured some alcohol over them and 

MADE SPECIMENS OF THEM. 

In looking up the history of this insect, I was quite 
surprised to find that this peculiarity—and the most im- 
portant so far as man is concerned—its ability to make 
itself exceedingly disagreeable, was not mentioned in 
any of the books.....But this is enough insect talk for 
this time, though there are some others that I would like 
to tell you about.....Here is a question from one of our 
boys in Pictou, Nova Scotia, who asks; “Can you tell 
me the best way 

TO MEND BROKEN GLASS WARE?” 

If he had told what kind of glass, and what the Ware 
was to be used for, I could have answered him better.. A 
strong and colorless cement is made of isinglass (sturg- 
eons’ swimming bladders) and gum mastic, but a boy 
would hardly be likely to make it properly, and con- 
sidering the difficulty of getting the materials, it will be 
as cheap to buy it ready made. It is sold at the drug 
stores as “Diamond Cement” and by. other names. 
One of the best cements for common use is ghel’ac, This 
is melted and made into sticks as big as a lead-pencil, 
and used by melting it in the flame of'a spirit lamp or 
candle, the pieces to be joined being made hot. Better 
still is it to disgolve shellac in strong alcohol, making it 
as thick as molasses—it will dissolve in a few days if set 
ina warm place. This is painted or smeared upon the 
broken edges of the glass, and the pieces are tied or 
held together until the cement is quite dry. 
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Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Iox. 








SQUARE WORD. 

Make a square of four names ; four letters in each: the 
upper and lower, two girls’ names: the second and third, 
two scriptural men’s names. 

PUZZLE. 

Make a sentence, combining not more than nine letters, 
out of which you can get (one at a time) all the personal 
pronouns. 

ANAGRAMMATICAL BLANKS. 

Fill the following blanks with the italicised words 
transposed. 

1. She ranted about the love and affection of her * 

2. You would not call politicians sober spouters if they 
were very ——-. 

8. There is soda, J fear in the biscuits. 

4. When I engage in , 1 bag rulers and everything 
else worth two cents. 

5. I should think that that animal could “ scoop ribs’” 
(man and all) with his 
TRANSPOSED CITIES. 

The meanings given of the transpositions. 3 

(For example.—A peddler (vender) :—City—Denver.) 

1. Braces. 2. Partsofadoor. 3. Avessel. 4. A god. 
5. Additional. 6. Astick. 7%. Passion. 

METAGRAM, 

Find the name (or title) of a certain ruler, composed of 
four letters, out of which you may get (1) a command, 
(2) an entreaty, (8, 4) two animals, and (5)-an idol. 

ANAGRAMS. 
1. Save Eb’s corn. 
2. Concave inn. 
8. Ural cavern. 
4, Train my mele, 














5. Sam’s bad cue. 
6. Luna ghost. 

7. Sonr cheater. 

8. Mistic ice-scales. 











ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE AUGUST NUMBER. 


Puzz_ie PicTuRE.—(Begin at the top,left-hand corner, go 
down, then to the right, then up, etc.) 1. Clark (only the 
lark has flown out of the picture, leaving the ‘ 100" [C] on 
the roof.) 2. Paine. 3. Williams (sick man in the window, 
etc.) 4. Hall. 5. Floyd. 6. Adams (Adam &). 7. Hewes. 
8. Lewis. 9. Rutledge. 10. Carroll. 11. Ross (Row 88). 
12, Rodney. 13. Rush (RUsH). 14. Penn, 15. Morris (1000 
o’er Is). 16. Read. 17. Stockton. 18, Paca. 19. Hancock. 
20. Taylor (the ‘rooster’s ¢taiZ and OR). 21. Braxton. 22. 
Middleton. 23. Bartlett (Bar-tes LET). 24. Franklin. 25. 
Lynch. 26. Witherspoon. 27. Wythe. 28. Stone. 29. Wal- 
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CHINESE LADIES TA 


ton. 80. Thornton. 31. Morton. 82. Livingston. 33. Hay- 
ward. 34. Hopkinson. 35. Nelson. 36. Wilson. 87. Jeffer- 
son. 38. Wolcott. 39. Chase. 40. Hart. 41. Huntington. 
42, Sherman. 43. Whipple. 44. Lee. 45. Ellery (the Zi of 
the house). 46. Gerry. 47. Harrison. 48. Gwinnett. 49. 
McKean (Mc key N). 50. Clymer. 51. Smith. 52. Hopkins. 
53. Hooper. 


THE 24-sTICK PUZZLE may be solved ee 
by leaving the four center sticks and ae hoes 
the twelve outside sticks (taking away 
the eight intermediate), which will 
leave two squares, though not of the hima Sai 
same size. | : a 

DovuBLE AcrosTic.—W— igh —T—Whittier, Tennyson. 

H— agu —E 
I— onia —N 
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Send communications intended for Aunt Sue, to Box 111, 
P. 0., Brooklyn, N. Y., and not to 245 Broadway. 

G= Correspondents will save time, if they will ad- 
dress their letters to me, until the first of November (not 
afterwards), to ‘‘ Rowayton, Fairfield Co., Conn.” 


——————Oqv0~<~ — Os - eo 


Hiow Things are Done in Other 
Countries—How People Travel. 


If asked to take a drive, I have no doubt that most of 
you would be very willing to go, as there are few things 
that boys or girls like better than to be seated in a car- 
riage of some kind, behind a lively stepping horse, and 
go along smooth roads in a pleasant locality, where 
fields, bills, rivers, and farm-houses make up a charming 
panorama. But when driving along in this pleasant 
manner, did you ever think of how differently people in 
other parts of the world go from place to place? If a 


farmer in one part of our country, New Mexico, were to | but one, that one, at Icast if a man, sits astride of the 





take you ona jaunt—I mean one of the original New 
Mexicans, not the ‘‘Americanos” who have gone there 
since—the chances are that he would put you into a cart 
with solid wooden-wheels—not a nail used in the whole 
of it, and with a pair of oxen hitched by their horns, he 
would start off quite lively. When the oxen were fairly 
on the trot, if you did not go many miles, you would get 
about as much ride tothe mile as anywhere—with the 
music thrown in, This vehicle makes its own music as 
it goes along; the wheels are of wood, the axles are of 
wood, and the music they make as the clumsey wheels 
go wobbling around, is quite unlike any other music, or 
-~if you prefer it—any other noise, I have ever heard. In 
a wonderful contrast with this, would be.your journey 
with a Lapp; the fleet reindeer instead of oxen, and a 
sledge, that has no wheels at all. If you took your ride 
in India, the carriage would not be behind the animal, 
but on his back, as you would no doubt have an elephant, 
and in that country it is well to be up out of the reach of 
tigers. I have no doubt that by thinking a little, you 
can imagine other ways of traveling: the Esquimaux 
would take you with his dogs, elsewhere it would be a 
yak, a camel, a buffalo, (not our’s though), a llama, and 
so on until you get around to China. When you in 
imagination reach Canton, Pekin, or other large city, you 
will expect to take your ride about it with a carriage and 
horses. But as the streets are only 6 or 8 feet wide, and 
crowded with people, carriages like ours would not get 
along very well if they had them. Their carriages are 
purely Chinese—and the power that moves them purely 
Chinese—in fact a Chinaman. The picture shows a 
couple of ladies going out to make a call, or to do their 
shopping, and you get a very good idea of the turnout, 
and also of the dress of the passengers. 
that the coach bears a strong resemblance to a vehicle 
you have known at homeas a wheelbarrow. If it does, it 
is the only wheeled vehicle that they have, and this 
comes within ene, of having no wheels at all. 
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wheel. I never had a chance to try a Chinese coach, but 
a friend who was a long time in Canton, says it is not 
so bad when the streets are smooth, but when the road- 
way is rough, he much preferred to go on foot. To 
judge by the road in the. picture, the ladies will get 
their money’s worth, if they govery far. Those who do 
not like this kind of vehicle take the only other that is 
to be had, which has no wheels at all, but isa Sedan 
chair, a box large enough to sitin, with long handles or 
shafts at each end. Here the motive power is nota 
Chinaman, but two Chinamen; they pick up the Sedan 
and its passenger and resting the shafts on their should- 
ers go off ata jog trot, which is very pleasant for the 
one who is inside, whatever it may be for the two out- 
siders. You may think it very strange that men do the 
work that in other countries is done by horses or other 
beasts, and you would hardly enjoy a ride if you were 
carried about by two of your own countrymen. But we 
shall not have to go very far back to find that our own 


| ancestors used a couveyance very much like that of the 


You may think | 


When | 


there are two passengers, they seat themselves one on | 


each side of the wheel, as in the picture, but if there is 


Chinese, for not longer than a hundred years ago, Sedans 
were in use in England and to some extent in this coun- 
try. Icallthe Chinese affair a Sedan, because I do not 
know any other name for it. 'l’he European Sedan chair 
is said to have been invented in the French town of Se- 
dan, a place now noted as that where Napoleon III. .sur- 
rendered to the Prussians in 1870; but as in China all 
their ways are very ancient, I have no doubt they used 
Sedans there long before they were known in Europe, 
In England there were not only public Sedans to be hired 
on the streets, but every person of means had his private 
ones for the use of the family, and they were much used, 
especially by ladies, and I have old people speak of sec- 
ing them in our streets.. So in our ways of going about 
cities we are only about a century ahead of the Chinese. 
I may add that a Palanquin is only a larger form of Se- 
dan, in which the passenger lies down upon a stuffed 
cushion and it is carried by four men, two at each end. 
These are still in use in Hindostan, and also in parts of 
Brazil, and travelers speak of them as being very 
comfortabie, THE Doctor. 
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Tae UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WrineEr.—We have had 
itfairly tested, and are therefore able to speak of it 
with confidence, as an article of real and substantial 
merit, which only needs to be known to become what 
its name imports “Universal!” in its use, and in the ap- 
proval with which it shall be received.—New York 


Christian Advocate 


CHILDREN 


Tell your Parents that there are BEAU- 
TIFUL TIPPED SHOES now for sale, 
both for school and Sunday wear. 


A FARM AND HOME OF 
YOUR OWN! 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SECURE IT! 
ONLY FIVE DOLLARS, FOR AN ACRE 
Of the Best Land in America. 2,000,00: Acres in Eastern 
Nebraska, 








NOW FOR SALE. 


Ten Years Credit Given, Interest only 6 Per Cent. 


Full information sent free, address, 
oO. F. DAVIS, 


Land Agent, U. P. R. R., Omaha, Neb. 


This is a combination of capital- 
ists to supply consumers only 
throughont the United States 
with PURE TEAS :t prices 


never before Known, on the mutu- 
al principle, by getting up clubs. Send for New Price-List. 


CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA (CO., 
P. O. Box 5509. No. 8 Church St., New York City. 


The Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener 
will be sent FRFE3montbs to all ap- 
plicants. We do not ask any one to 
subscribe for our paper until they 

on know what they are toget. Itspeaks 

foritself. Price only $1 per year. 

Free Most liberal terms to club agents of 

any paper in this country Pur- 

Sdy’s Small Fruit Instructor 

isa worl of 64 pp. that t: Ils in sim- 

le eeaeng® just how to grow ruits in abundance 

borh home use or at ane 2h cents, postpaid. _ 

‘A.M. PURDY, Bochester, N. ¥. 

Recorder scut trom can No., 1877, to Dec., 18.8, for 

only $1.00. 











SEND 30 CENTS BY MAIL AND GET 









Pm ASKED BHA 
WILL WIND. “ANY WATCH 
The American Agriculturist says: “ We have never found 
a watch it would not fit.” Fo sale by Watchmakers. Cir- 
culars free. Mention Agriculturist when you write. 
J. 8. BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey St., New York. 














FOR THE HOUSE 
The Autumn No. of Vick’s Floral Guide, 


Containing descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, 
and all Bulbs and Seeds for Fall Planting in the 
Garden, and for Winter Flowers in the House—just 
published and sent free to all® Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 








FOR 1877. 

More effective and more complete, and more readily 
adapted tothe various mechanical and agricultural uses 
than any other in the market. Practical improvements 
accumulated from twenty years’ manufacturing — 


with reputation maintained and success establishec 
Send for Circulars, descriptive, and containing testimoni- 
als concerning our 


and AGH TOU Te REE ABLE oEhainee 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Con N. Y. 


OTICE.—Capable parties who think they might suc- 

ceed as salesmen can obtain good posjtions with the 

oon litan Co opying Co. Syracuse, N- References must 
pO00n ny splice tion. : 











Best Cheapest 
CLOTHING 


FOR 


Everybody, 
Everywhere. 


Just what you want, in kind, 

Quality, and Price, for less money 

than it can be got elsewhere, or 
could ever be bought before. 


Free samples of cloths with price for 
each garment, sent anywhere, whether 
100, or 1,000, or 3,000 miles distant, to 
be selected from, if quality and prices 
suit. Ifa garment is ordered, it will be 
true to sample, well and honestly made, 
and in good style and fit. It will cost 
only a 8-cent postage stamp to find out 
whether this is so. Write, telling just 
what you want, what garments, what 8 
cost, and for what purpose. 3 

Foote & Richardson, 245 Broadway, 
New York, supply thousands of weli- 
pleased customers all over the United 
States and Territories. They invite every 
one, everywhere, to examine their samples 
and prices (sent free). They feel sure 
they can save money to all who give 
them a trial. They do an immense busi- 
ness, buying their cloth of manufacturers, 
and saving almost intermediate profits 
enough to pay for making up garments. 
They employ first-class workmen, at low 8 
rates in these times, and are satisfied 
with a small margin of profit. ; 

They send such rules of measurement, 
that any one, anywhere, can secure a good 
fit. Any garment not over 4 Ibs. weight : 
can go anywhere cheaply and safely by 
mail. They mean to please every cus- 3 
tomer in quality, make, style, and price, 
and in straight-forward treatment. 

((a~ Over 500 Clergymen, from Maine 
to California, constantly get all their 8 
garments at this establishment, and thou- 
sands of others also. Write to them 8 
for samples, etc., and see if it will not be 
for your interest to do the same.) : 

3 
3 
Q 


FOOTE & RICHARDSON, 
POPULAR CLOTHIERS, 
245 Broadway, New York. 
(Be See Am. Agriculturist for June, 1877, page 230. 
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YOU CAN BUY A 


Genuine Waltham Watch 


without any risk and without leaving your home. 
for our Price List, which is sent free and gives foil — 


Dd 
No, 322 Fifth  aileaas New Fork. 
Mention agro Pia Yohan Fou wort y 


° 




















” MRS. COMMON SENSE 


MRS, OLD FO FOGY DOES “4 
ROBBINS WASHER, TAKE YOUR CHOICE. 


TO MAKE MONEY 
SECURE AN AGENCY 


FOR THE 
SCBUEBRATED 


ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER. 


This machine has been ON TRIAL for the past six 
months in every State and Territory in the Union, and the 
almost unanimous verdict of housekeepers is this: Se Your . 
Se me 0: 







Wash rrouoba why tits popula complete su 









ese reasons wh pular verdict has reached may 
‘ peg facta! ae an entirely NEW MACHINE, It 
is constr pon a NEW PRINCIPLE—that of fo 
water bj d pressure through the fabric. The 
or dis ‘emoved. by ver re te is no 
rubbt r fric it.. This principle is the one 
that hag ever be fully applied to the cleaning of 
pid binery. All ot! By Shee eee IS 
fect! ithout bing r 
or beliaka: i not most delicate fabric. 1 
is the test bleacher bem and for this 
is worth ten times the price of the machine. It is sim ele 


. 21f-operati never gets out of pe and will last a life- 
me. Pot a time; it saves labor it ‘saves 

purchasing a ROBB dak you can count = 
heed larudgery of the ‘eanbood among the things of 


past. 

Therefore, we contdcad say to every housekeeper in 

the land, You wan TOMB Ins W SHER, You os cannot 
afford to be without one. It will 2% Po buy_one. 
THE RETA ie tn IS ONLY $3.50. 


Soe ha 
In bringing the Robbins. Wa fore the penis it 
“yey a t consideration the 
RT OF C GrEANSIN 

ne althous ‘h so a is ete pevtectty understood. 

ing had a ‘clong exper ence in the laundry business— 
ag “connection with first-class hotels, public aa. 
asylums, hospitals,  H. .—Wwe know whereof we speak. The 
numerous sersete = friction rollers, pounders, 
peg nn eam wash boilers. &c., have all done 

ell, 80 o fara as it was was fine al for bea principles and 

de do, But bers Ah 
the three tial poi 


ve all failed in one or more of 
essen’ : The a of laber, the 
wear and tear of oo es or we perfect} ly extracti ~ | the dirt 
or Giecolons: ration—all of which are accomplished by the 
ROBBINS LITTLE WASHER. 
WHA TISIT ae DEMOVES: — ase 
You may ask all washerwomen and sekeepers, an: 
your answer from nine out of ten will wy * ‘Plenty of epee 
e ;” or, in other words, plenty of hard, laborious rub- 
ing on the washboard. And such is the case, for = first 
have to rub soap upon the cloth, then you have to rub it in 
to make the dirt soluble. But does that remove it? No; 
to do that you must first dip it in the water, and then = it 
in to force water through the fabric. Tha 
removes dirt after being softened by the i cmmica aaieee of 
the soap ang 4 it. 
The in which this could be the most economically 
accompiie = ~s Mee we have 7 long an ——— oo 
after, and_a “ge e has been developed in 
LITTLE WASHER embodivs all the above-named 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE LITTLE WASHER 

mbodies all the essential nanan tao take First, we have the de- 
sired heat, which expands bric and causes it to dis- 
charge the dirt. Second, we obtain a powe suction 
beneath the clothes, which causes a rapid downward current 
of — force scones and re em, thereby remov- 
ing the dirt. Third, we use a of water, which 
a as the dirt in solution. Thus we cleanse thoroughly, 
the clothes as usual being all that is required tu com: 

Plate t ok operation. 
asher is com - gay: of solid galvanized iron, which 
wilt not tras or corro are two sizes—the No. 1, or 
family size, for ordinary household use; and No. 2, or hotel 
size, auitable for country hotels, pam laun- 


dries, &c. 
OUR METHOD OF HANDLIN 

‘We want agents everywhere Sroseeye: the Cinited States, 
in every State, coun , town The reta 1 price 
of No. Washer is BH); g of Ko. 2 Washer, . But we sell 
—, machin = size at $3; No. 2, or small hotel 
ne (Se ny pe. this Washer can make more 
morer th it than with anything ing ever bet before offered 4 the 


As, for ice, we 
Pow th the Ai of Ey «Bye upon its ‘erite-one in. Nags 
tuck. Lee and one in Providence, R.1I. The former, 
els, about 2,000 inhabitants, sone 
b canvassing in two weeks 82 Washers. In the latter place 
Mr. James Roberts, now of Naugatuck, Conn., sold in less 
than three months, without —— or advertising out- 
side the store, over 500 Washers. A thing never before 


heard of. 
AL poe OUT OF EMPLOYMENT 
we would i u wan! to secure a paying business, now 
is your time, bone wait till the best territory is taken u 
but send at once for sample a and go to work. iy 
instructions you can sell to nearly every family 
in your neighborhood. Others have done it, and there is no 
reason why you should not. Full directi c- 
preg ag ae = Also, 8 
nts, circu 
“ete also sell in connection with our Washer the“ Reliance 
Wrieee one of the very best make. The retail poses | i 
Will send | sample for $7, or sample Wringer 
eae together for $o50 
All wit by t must be gccompanted wt with eae 
Rem money order or registered 
2 THE GEO. D. BISELL COMPANY, 


P,8 iat eign. > veer 19 0n7 Pe the shee 40 


ion this paper. 
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DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS 


SMALL FRUITS. 


Our Autumn Catalogue of the above, beautifully 
illustrated, will be ready for distribution Sept. 1st. A copy 
will be mailed t» al! applicants inclosing Zen Cents; regular 
customers supplied gratis. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


SEED, PLANT, & BULB WAREHOUSE, 
34 cog A ‘te New York. 
P. O. Box No. 5712 


Bulbous Roots. 


Our New Autumn Catalogue of DUTCH 
BULBS, PLANTS and SMALL FRUITS. beauti- 
fully illus'rated, is now ready, and will be mailed to all ap- 
plicants. It contains a complete list and represents a large, 
well-grown and selected stock. Our Flower Seed List will 
be found replete with the best strains of Primula, Calceo- 
laria, Pan-y, Smilax, Apple Geranium, and other Florist’s 
Seeds of new crop. 

HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








J.M THORBURN &COS 
‘SEED WAREMOUSE 


15 JOHN ST, NEWe 


YORK. 
IMPORTED 


Dutch Bulbs. 


Our NEW DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATA. 
LOGUE of the above is ready for mailing. 











CHINESE PRIMROSES. 


Finest fringed, large and full flowering. 
Three ph: units, ie d, white, and double red, for Cub ueeumue - 50 cts. 
Twelve woses -- ssc. 

By mail, post- paid. 
Catalogues of Dutch Bulbs. Roses, Winter Blooming Flow- 
free. 


ers, 
Cumberland Nurseries, 


FREE TO ALL. 


Our descriptive Fall Price List of BULBS, PLANTS, 
TREES, &c., will be mailed free to all applicants. 
Also our Wholesale Trade List. 
Address NANZ & NEUNER, Louiaville, Ky. 


NEW AND RARE 


PLANTS and FRUIT TREES, 
DUTCH BULBS, &c. 


New Pears; New Peaches; New Cherries, &c., with a large 
stock of - Kinds of Fruit ‘Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

DUTCH BU melee © Importations, direct from_the 
leading wa in Holland. First quality Bulbs.—Hot- 
House and Greenhouse Plants, a rich collection, well grown. 
All at reasonable prices. Catalogues mailed to applicants. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


Choice Nursery Stock. 


This stock consists of an immense number of Ap»le and 
Peach trees of the very best quality. Also Pear, Cherry, 
Plum, Forest. and Evergreen trees, in large number and of 
very ‘vigorous growth. Grape vines and Currant plants, 
two-year old, that defy competition in quality, and in al- 
most unlimited quantities. 

Apple and Cherry seedlings, one year old, of fine growth 
and by the acre.—A large quantity of Durand’s Great Amer 


ican Strawberry plants. 
Address STEPHEN =e & SON, 
ew Canaan, Ct. 


PEACH TREES. 


We offer to the trade a large supply of very\fine Peach 
Trees; also a large stock of splendid two and three year 
Ap le, Wild Goose and other Plum Trees, Apricots, Nec- 

tori nes, one and two year Grape Vines; also other Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Vines, ce Roses. &c., &c. Send for 
price list. THE O NURSEIIES CO. 
Clinton, Heury Co.. Mo. 


Shiremanstown, Cum. Co., Pa. 

















Peach and Pear a large stock. 


Other trees and plants in full DN de 
New Brunswick ( N ureer ies), | 


Edwin Allen. 


Bedding Plants. &c. 
Catalogues Free. 291 Year. 40 Acres. 13 Greenhouses 
STORES, HARRISON & CO., Panvgsviiz, Obio 








Blackberry, Raspberry, & Strawberry 
PLANTS, 
Ap immense stock, in lots to suit, at extremely low rates, 
JOHN BUTTERTON, 
Hammonton, N. J, 


The London Nursery. 





PRIDE or rue HUDSON 


THE NEW SEEDLING RASPBERRY. 

We are propagating it largely for our own trade and for 
the originator. 

50 Varieties Strawberries, including Great 
American. Also a full assortment of Nursery and 
Greenhouse stock. Special attention given to plants for 
winter blooming. Extra fine Carnations, $8 per 100; $1.50 
per doz. (Oct.only). Smilax roots, 1,2 and 3 yrs. old. Roses, 
etc., etc. at extremely low rates. Send for price list, in- 
cluding list of Dutch Bulbs, W. L. FERRIS Jr. & CO., 

Dutchess Nurseries, 15th year, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


The Henrietta Raspberry, 


A new seedling. Perfectly Hardy, uo protection for 
a winters. Mercury 24 below zero two winters. Enorme 
Pro? ictive, bright color und fine flavor. erries 
Sicinches around. Send for a circula: 
G. H. & J. H. HALE, South Glastonbury, Ct. 











Strawberry Plants. Either kind Raspberry Plants. 
100 Monarch of West.; PostePaid 4 Brandy wine, Red 
100 Boyden’s 30. for elaware, 

150 Wilson's Albany. | Address APHAM 5 Mam. Cluster. 

Blackberry Piaunts.| & ANTHONY, Grape Vines. 


Clayton, Del. 15 Concord. 
SaMPLE Pricks. |12 Hartford Prolific 
Free Catalogue, {12 Clinton. 
Gooseberry Piants. i OLLAR | Currant Plants. 
25 Houglitons, NORSERY. 25 Red Dutch. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Plant eorly and secure acrop of trnit next season, PARe« 
MELEES CRESCENT SEE ING, now ready to 
send by mail, or in pots at $3.00 per doz. Send tor circular. 

H. H. SMITH, West Haven, Conn. 


Small Fruit Plants a Specialty. 


Great American, Durand Beauty, Crescent sae ne Cin- 
derella, and all best Strawberries. Mann ba Re ance, 
Brandywine, (Susqueco), and all best pberriee, Black- 
berries, Currants, Grapes, &c., &c., all propagated from 
best stock, and for sale at Rock Bottom prices. Send for 
New Price List, Free. 

JOHN 8. POLLINe, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


is the Strawberry par excel- 
lence for general cultivation. 
Send for Circular to 
WM. F. BASSETT, 
Hammonton, N. J. 


40 Kittatinny. 
40 Lawtons. 
35 Wilson’s Early. 














CRESCENT 
SEEDLING 
STRAWBERRY 


ILSON B. B., Brandywine, and other Raspberries. 

reat American, Cresent, Albany Seedling, and many 

other Strawberries in ‘large or small quantities. Price-List 
free. 5S. cou, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 

eines SEEDLING Strawberry plants, warrant- 

ed pure, by mail in moss or in pots. $3 per dozen, $12 per 

100, $100 per 1000. Discount to the Trade. Correspondence 

solicited. Send for circular. 

EZRA STOKES, Berlin, Camden Co. N. J 


— veill kinds of 9 yee 


anne’ TREES aes a 
RUT Mars 


MARK KEN an» G GARDE EN, 
AHANCE&SON, Red Bank, NJ. 


Cataleques /0cents. 
NEW FRUITS. 

We offer for the fall of ' iy, 1 xr LES : Haas, Pewaukee, 
Walbridge, Tetofsky ; PEACHES: ras len, Ea. Beatrice, 
Foster, Steadley, Sleepers Direrf: wutee: 3 Wilt Goose, 
Newmans, De Caradeuc; CHERRIES: Large Mont- 
morency, Louis Philippe. Also our usual large stock of 


Apples, Crabs, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Currants, Goose- 
berries. Rasnherries, &e Co-respondence solicited. 


HEIKES NURSERIES CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


W. & T. SMITH, 
GENEVA NURSERY, GENEVA, N. ¥., 


OFFER AT 


LOW PRICES, 


Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, 
Grape Vines, and Small Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Roses, and Greenhouse Plants, 


Correspondence solicited, and Price Lists 
furnished on application. 































Evergreens. European Larch, 
WHITE ASH. 


Largeat Stock in America. All Nursery grown. 
Send for Cat»lognes. : 
Orders left with Francis Skinner, 
Brookline, Mass., will receive 
prompt attention, 


R. DOUGLAS & SONS, 
Wankegan, 11. 








PRIDE OF THE HUDSON 
RASPBERRY. 


All the other Small Frults—Choicest kinds 
for Sale. 


FALL is the best time to plant Raspberries, Currants. etc, 
Send for Circular, Address E. P. ROE, i 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, Orange Co, N, Y. 


Grapes, Raspberries, and Strawberries, 


100,000 No. 1 one yr. old Concord Grape Vines,at 

100,000 Black Cap, Raspberry Tips, assor rted, at Ha by 

500,000 Strawberries, at $2.50 it 

50,000 Turner Raspberry, “best red, fs . 

25,000 Naomi t $5.00 “ 1) 
Address THOMAS H. LESLIE, pave, Th” i. 


Gratis a 60-Page Catalogue, 


describing the largest and best list of new extra 
extra late Peaches, and the largest and best list of Pet hay 
ing Apples ever offered in this country. Every Fruit Grow. 
er should see this list. A full line of Nursery Stock offered 
at less than 3¢ the usual retail price. I ship thousands of 
trees and plants by mail. Send for Catalogue, it tells What 
and how to plant, also much valuable information. 


RANDOLPH PETERS, Great Northern and 
Southern Nursery, Wilmington, Del. 


GRAPE VINES. 


gnse Evers, Small Fruits, &c. Wholesale rates 
ery low to Nurserymen, Dealers, and large Planters. 
Sen stamp for Descriptive List. Price List. free, 
T, S. HUBBARD, Frevonia, N.Y. 


SET QUT GRAPE VINES In the FAL! 


Mail, prepaid: 














ds retail rice 1.00, 
i Taylor, P ‘30, 




















1 Goethe, “4 - 80, 
iwader, * —* 
6 Concord, * - 60, e equal to $2.50, 
Vines will be sent in time for Fall planting. One year old 
Concord Grape vines at $15.00 per thousand ; two year old at 
$30.00 per thousand, delivered at the Express 0 ce. One 
year old Concord vines hy mail. prepaid, $1.00 per doz. Two 

year old Concord vines by muail, rrepem., » He! 50 per doz, 

ddress, J. ARNER, 
Clover Farm Vineyard, Satie, Bates Co., Mo. 
All varieties, extra 
S ! strong, at wholesale 
® and retail. 
Send for prices, B. W. CLARK, Lockport, N.Y. 
Plants of Best Quality. 
Largest pe 4 
ot old and new varieties. 
Greatly reduced Prices, 
Correspondence — solicited, 
Price list free. Address 
BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, 
BUSHBERG, Jefferson Co., Mo. 
PPLE STOCKS, deep culture, heavy growth, 1 yr. 
No. 1. $4 per 1,000 ; $35.00 per 10,000. Concord Grapes, 
$8 to $35 per 1,000. Magnolia, Mazzard Cherry, Calycanthus, 
and Chestnut Seedlings. Bedded and thrice’ transplanted 
Evergreens. Send for Lists. J. JENKINS, Winona, Col. Co.,0. 
25 to 40 BUSHELS 
Per acre produced by the STOCK BRIDGE RYE and 
WHEAT Manures at a cost of $11 per acre for the Kye 
Manure and $16 per acre for the Wheat Manure. Also ex- 
cellent for Seeding Down at a cost of $10 to $29 per 
acre. These manures are compounded according to the 
analysis of the plant, by formulas originated by Prof. Stock- 
bridge of the assachiisetts Agricultural College, and have 
been extensively used both North and South with great satis- 
faction. Send for Pamphlet. Mailed free. 
W. H. BOWKER & CU., Sole Agts., 
43 Chatham St., Boston. 
ONE HUNDRED TONS 
Kentucky Tobacco Stems 
FOR SALE AT OUR FACTORY. 

Put up in bales of about 600 Ibs. weight, at $10 per ton de- 
livered at cars or canal. A liberal reduction when ordered 
in lots of ten tons or upwards. 

WILLIAM S§S. KIMBALL & C0O., 
Peerless Tobacco Works, Rochester, N. Y. 
CHARLES SPEAR, 

85 West Street. New York, Importer of 
**KAINIT,” or German Potash Salts. 
MURIATE, and Sulphate of Potash. 
Manufacturer of DRIED BLOOD, AZOTINE, and 
Animal Matter, and Agent for the Sale of 
Fertilizing Materials Generally. 

Ground and Crude Phosphate Rock, Rone Black, Ground 
Bones, Bone Meal, Bones. Acids, &c. ‘All goods w ‘arranted 
as represented. Orders promptly executed at the lowest 
market rates. 
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BOILER AND ENGINES, 


Mounted and not mounted, for Agricultural and all purposes— 
now taking the lead decidedly over all competitors. 


The only Agricultural Engine 
with RETURN FLUE BOILER In use. 


Fire passes from Fire-box, which is surrounded with water— 
through a 12 to 25 in. flue, according to size—passing through the 
water in Boiler tothe Chamber in rear, and then back to the 
front through 8 in. flues. 

All sparks consumed—no danger of fires —All wrought iron. 

The Cheapest, most Economical, yet powerful 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


NEW ECONOMIZER 







Boe ik. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’s 


BEAUTIFUL EVER- 


ROSES 


sens g Pot Roses, suitable for Winter Bloom, sent 
by mail, posipaid, 2 splenuia vareties, your chowe wil 
ae ed, Coe $13 12 for $2s 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for $5. | 
For 10 cents each additional, one Magnificent Premiwm Rose 
toevery dollar’s worth ordered. Send for our New Guide 
to Rose Culture, and choose from over 300 finest sorts. 
We make Roses a Great Specialty, and are the largest 
Rose-growers in America. ‘ Refer to 100,000 customers in the 
United States and Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD 














. RosE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


NEW and RARE ROSES. 


We offer from our list_of over 500 
Varieties of Roses. Well grown 
plants from Pots or Field Culture, 
One year plants, our selection, at $3 
per doz., $15 per 100. Two vears old 
plants at $4 per doz.,$25per 100. Young 
piants per mail,$1.50 per doz.; $10 per 
i00. Also the rarest and choicest 
Evergreen and Ornamental ‘Trees 
and Shrubs of _all varieties for plant- 
ing in Lawn, Y: ards, etc. 

MILLER & HAYE 
Mount airy Ditiadelphie ." 


ROSES and CERANIUMS. 


nd Po ular Sorts. 


fe a act tion? nae ists— 
d for Description and Price Lis 
Sen POY IEA MONT@OMEL 2¥, Mattoon, Ill, 














Camellias, Chinese Azaleas, 
RHODODENDRUONS, HARDY AZALEAS, and 
ROSES, all of unusually fine quality, 
Fruit Trees and Grape Vines, with 
a full collection of Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs, Japanese Maples and 
the very latest novelties. Cata- 
logues free and visits solicited. 
S. B. PARSONS & SONS, 
KISSENA NURSERIES, 

Flushing, L. I. 


CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, ROSES, 
AND WINTER-BLOOMING PLANTS, 


BY MAIL—POSTAGE PAID. 

Send for Catalogue No, 6 with relive Uacse eave two 
hundred and sixty-four collections of five, fifteen, and twenty 
plants each, your choice for one dollar. Address 

ROBT. J. HALLIDAY, Baltimore, Md. 


75,000 PEACH TREES 


of the Best Market Varieties. Suitable to all sections, Other 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, &c. large stock of Wilson 
Early Blackberry Plants (very fine), Concord Grapes (2 yr. 
cheap),Strawberry, Raspberry, and all Sm ill Fruit *lants and 
Vines, &c. A general Nursery Stock at low rates. Address 
CHAS. BL ack ‘& BRO., Village Nurseries, Hightstown,N, 5. 


Tree Seeds for Forest ee 
12 packets, 12 sorts, post-paid, 50: ts. wy size packets, 12 
sorts, $1.00. Tree Seedlings’ very low. Add 

WM. W. JOHNSON, Central Lake ‘Antrim Co., Mich. 

















i ae 


DIPLOMAS 


FOR 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 
The Major & Knapp ‘Engraving, i Tite, z and Lithographing Co. 


56 & 58 Park Place, N.Y. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
Centennial Grounds, Philadelphia. 


The Largest, Grandest, and Most Complete 
Exhibition in the World. 








A GRAND DISPLAY OF 


PLANTS & FLOWERS 
Pomological Products and Vegetables, 


WILL TAKE PLACE 


OCTOBER 3D TO 5TH. 


Large Premiums offered, and special inducements to 
Exhibitors from all p.rts of the country 
For ngs Lists and further information, address the 


Manage 
OHN L. MORTON 
bs President 





CHAS. W. GREENE, 
Manager. 


GENERAL ASSORTMENT “. wrutt Trees 
and Plants at my cy Price lis 
S. JOHN STON, MStockley, Del. 








oof Ashes.—1.000 GUSaRIS S$ of Hickory and 

White Oak Wood Ashes for, Sa e on line of 
Central Teallcond of New Jersey, rs F n’s od-Burn- 
ag Lime Kilns, Freemansburg, Penn's. 

















Engine in the market, and is the best and safest Steaming 
Boiler in use, 
It will make more steam from less fuel than »ny horizontal boiler 
built. Before buying, see one or send for {ull particulars, circu- 
lars, etc., Which will be sent free by addressing 


WHITMAN & BURRELL, 


We invite competition with any first-class maker. 


Little Falls, N. Y. 








Agricultural 


ENGINES 


For Ginning, Threshing, etc., 
A Specialty. 
(CHEAPEST AND BEST) 

Send for illustrated Catalogue. Address 


A. B, FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 





“ECLIPSE” 


PORTABLE 
FARM ENGINE. 


See. iNustration on 4 ‘> 
Send f or. Centens . Rdweet ite : a cain: 
Dd 8 0 Engi 

Boilers, Ss Rowe ma ae see «i — 


ERICK & CO., 


WAYNESBORO, Franklin Co., Pa. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINE, 


Compact, Substantial, Economical, and 
Easily managed. Guaranteed. to work 
well and give full power claimed. En- 
gine and Boiler complete, including 
Governor, pes, &c., (and boxing), at 
the low price o 


y 3s eee dee 








242.00 
283.50 
343.50 
d, Ohio. 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 


Springfield Ohio, 
or 109 Prive St., New York "city. 


SKINNER 


PORTABLE ENGINE 


2% to 10 H. P. 
Made by Special tools. 
All parts duplicated. 
Send for circular. 
SKINNER & <haagge 
Brie, Pa 


GLOBE PLOW WORKS. 


ALEXANDER SPEER & SONS, 


Manufacturers of every description of Plows, Plow 
Castings, Cultivators, Potato Diggers; and Har- 
rows. Agricultural Steels a specialty, made to any shape 
fitted with or without bolts, 

Works cor. Duquesne Way, Fifth St., and Cecils Alley, 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


THE CILPIN SULKY PLOW. 


Constructed entirely of iron and 
steel. Easily operated entirely by 
one lever. Simple, strong, dura- 
ble. Performs better work in 
unskilled hands than a skillful 
Plowma™ can do with walking 
plow. 7,000 sold and in use in two 
years, giving nahounded satisfac- 

n.. Gold Medal at Lllinois State 
trial 1874, and Indiana State trial 
1876, Ba two ae ever award- 


i. Ee low 
H. ALLEN & CO., 189 Water St. New York, Agent. 
DEERE & CO., Moline, This. otistabli- hed 1847. Manufac- 
turersot Gan Plows, Cultivators, and Steel Plows of all 
sizes, oe toe adapted tosticky soils. Send for circulars. 





























FLAX BRAKES. 


& Sanford Patent. The best in use. Company's 


Mallo 
OHN W. QUINCY, 98 William St., N. Y. 


Agent 











QUEEN CITY ENGINE. 


For Cotton Gins, Threshers, Print- 
ing Offices, etc. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 


Blymyer Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


All Sizes Portable and Stationary Engines. 








LIPPER Vertical Engines, off and “ a weeks ! 


rice on wheels. 6 Horse Power, . 8 Horse on mer ls, 
Price $700. team Horizontal bingines, 8 Horse Pow- 

er Climax, on wheels, $925. Builders of Stationary Engines, 
orse Power. Corlis’s Engin tra 


4 st; rles, from 6 to 20° 
Finish and cut off Engines. Crank Stationary. and Plain 
pent ye—y Engines, Boilers, Circular Saw-Mills, &c. Succes- 
to Utica Steam Engine Co., formerly Wood & Mann, 
Established 1857, We have the largest line of Engine Pat- 
terns in United States. 

TAYLOR Mee Uracrunme £ t4 

r a and. 
Good responsible Agents wanted. é ibd , 


Dodge Hay Press—Automatic Feed. 
Puts 10 tons in a common a gee acar load a day— 


Portable as a WaEre Sear 
Address H. M 00. Waterford, N. 
or W. T. HANNA, m6) N. Water St., Chicaco, 
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Garden Engine and Fire Extinguisher. 


Protects Buildings from Fire, and Trees, Vines, etc., from 
Insects. Throws water 50 ft. Easi'y carried. No Dwelling, 
Country Home, or Factory, should be without the Fountain 
Pump. See description and illustration pages 178 and 180, 
Am. Agriculturist, Mav, '877. Send for large [lustrated 
Circular. J. Ae. WHITMAN, Sole Proprietorand 

Manufacturer, Provid » R. I. 


“Time is Money.” 


Make the most of it. 
Use it to the best advantage. 
A good time-piece will help you to this desirable result. 


J erome’s 30-Hour Clocks 


are cheap in price, handsome in ap- 
sa pearance, accurate in performance, 
and durable in actual service. They 
have Detached Lever Escapements, 
Heavy Metal Movements, and balance 
wheel like a watch, and consequently 
run in any posftion. 

Black Walnut, Scotch Plaid, Moroc- 
co, and Metal Cases, at retail, $2, $2 50, 
$38, and $3 50, by mail, postage pre-paid. 
Wholesale, $15 to $27 per dozen, by ex- 
press. : 

Ss. B. JEROME & CO.. 
Established 1856. New Haven, Conn. 


OMETHING NEW!! for 
CROLL & FRET SAWYERS: 


Scroll Saw Decorated Wood Co., 
84 Chambers Street, New York City, 
Sole lmporters and Manufacturers, 
Elegantly embellished patterns in bright colors and gold 
transferred on the wood, by the well known process of 
Deealcomanie. 

Flower Pot Screens, (7 pieces,) 7 sizes, 20c. to 60c. 

Work Baskets, (7 pieces,) 5 sizes, 20c.to60c. Card Baskets, 
(7 pieces,) 2 sizes, 25c. to 40c. Photograph or Picture 
Frames, 6 sizes, 10c. to 40c. Book Rest, 9x12, (6 pieces,) 65c. 
Cigar Vase, (6 pieces,) 55c. Napkin Rings, ( pieces,) 5c. 
Saint's Chapel, 35c. Pen Rack, l5c. Match Safe, 15c. Key 
Rack, %c. Clock Front,30c. Watch stand,25c. What-Nots, 
50c. Fan Handles, pair, 12c. Silk Spools, 4c., &c., &c. 

By this process the sawyer is enabled to produce articles 
of greater elegance with thesame labor as from ordinary 
patterns. Send for circular. S. W. PLumr. Treasurer. 


S CROLL 
re AWS. 

| ( CENTENNIAL and 20 State MEDALS 
and DIPLOMAS 


TO THE 


~ Fleetwood and Dexter 
For ACCURACY, 


RAPIDITY. DURABILITY, 
AND LOW COsT. 


Prices, $5 to $25. 


TRUMP BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Send for Circular and Illuse 
trated Designs. 


- SOMETHING NEW. 
Magical Patching Plate. 


Needed and Useful in every Family. 
Will mend Tin, Brass, or Copper Wure, or Lead Pipe, 
without the use of soldering iron or acid. Can be used by 
any woman or child. Sample Sheet sent by mail upon re- 
ceipt of twenty-five cents. Canvassers make five to ten 
dollars per day. One Agent writes, “Sold to fifty-seven 
families ont of sixty three canvassed.” 
AGENTS WANTED FOR MIDDLE AND NEW ENG- 
LAND STATES. TERMS LIBERAL. 
TRACY & CO., 243 Broadway, N. Y. 
PATENTS Inventors shonld apply to W. H. 
We Baxsocock, Solicitor, (former! 
Examiner U. 8. Patent Office,) 513 7th St., Washington, D. a. 
cases taken at two-thirds price. 







































Te AVERILL Putt 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 


BEST IN THE WORLD! 


E. E. TOWNE, Sup’t Huck Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., 
writes :— Five years ago I used your paint. It wears well, 
better than any other I ever used.” 


The above is the substance of letters we are constantly 
receiving. 
Send for Sample Cards and testimonials (furnished free) , to 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
32 Barling Slip, New York. 
171 East Randolph St.. Chicago. 
132 East River St., Cleveland, Ohio. 











je a Motel of a = gud pigloms ot eat by the 
.S. Centennial Commission. for TH A 

ORTABILI ED WITH CHEAP- 

ESS AND C .°—T his mattress is consiruct- 
ed on such mechanical principles, that iteun never seg under 
any circumstances, ‘the onty mattress that will not rust in 
any climate. \t is the only mattress thar can be safely ship- 
ped in compact boxes, It is the only mattress getting its 
elasticity from tempered steel, and not from iron wire. For 
Hotels, Hospitais and all Public Institutions, as well as tor 
private families, the National Wire Mattress is the one above 
all others that will give entire satisfaction. 

Do not confound this with any woven wire 
Mattress, Siipped to any R. tt. Station in the '’. 8, and 
Canada FREE of charges on receipt of price, $13.50. 
Send for Circular. 
tHE NATIONAL WIRE MATTRESS CO., New Britain, Ct. 


Ci 1 
The Latest and Best 


KNITTER 


For Family Use 


In the Market. 


For Circular, Sample, and 
Fall Particulars, 
Address 


““? KNITTING MACHINE * 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


GREAT REDUCTION !!! 


Branson Knitting Machines. (Centennnial Award). No. 157 
North Eighth St., Philadel pale. Pa. G. A. Quimby, Agent. 


TI ~ e 
No. 1 Machine, 60 Needle, $10.00, former] .00. 
Bo eenene Nee, Oe Ty oO. 
Nos - “2 « 2m, * 21.00. 


No. 4 oa 12.50, 4 25.00. 
(Six extra needles sent with each machine.) 


LADIES! 




















-Tmitations. 


TO FARMERS, 


Do you or your sons or daughters want tc 

dred dollars during the fall and winter mouth? We ben. 
give you your own or neighboring towns in which Pe! Sng 
duce our new books, which are of the most Valuabh 4 
poouies kinds. Youcan make trom $20 to $50 a month ch oy 
a do 2 ever ey us and you can Full 6 
ormation sent you free. Write's. Address j 7 
ING CO., Hartford, Conn., Chicago, Il, OF Cin ees 

, . 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


THE AMERICAN STATESMAN, 


A Political History of the United States, exhibi 

gin, nature, and practical operation of constitute 4 

ernment in this country i the rise and progress of par = 

&c., constituting an Encyclopedia of American olities’ 

Over 1,600 pages. Price $5. Address for terms, ome 
H. 8. GOODSPEED & CO., New York, or Cincinnati, Ohio 


7 OO 

Temperance REVIVAL SONGS, 
A 50-page 
sued. Single copies, 25 cents. Per Hundred, gon, st 
‘sg. ‘J or Reform C) 
remperance Songs {yc Ge 
without music. Price, 10 cents. $5.00 per hundred, 
WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mags, 


HERALD of HEALTH for 1878, 


All new subscribers who send in $1.00 at once, will be en. 
titled to all the numbers from July, 18i7, tree. By sendin, 
$2.50, those excellent books Eating for Strength, Price $1 0, 
and Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia and Head-ache, their Cure 
by Natural or Hygienic Agencies, Price $1.00, and the Herald 
of Health as above specified, will be sent. Circulars of 
books free. WOOD & HOLBROOK, 

13 & 15 Laight St., New York, 


Send Us Fifteen Cents 


and receive t a pages New MUSIC by 

return mail, worth in sheet musie 

form $4.00, The FOLIO, $1.60 per year, 
WHITE, SMITH & CO., BOSTON, MASS, 


RIENDS, 1S" are in any way interested in 


BEES or HONEY, 


we will with PaANIN send von a sample copy of our 
Monthly GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, with 
adescriptive | rice list of our) test improvementsin Hives, 
Honey _Extractors, Artificial Comb, Section 
Honey Boxes, ll Books and Journals, everything per- 
taining to Bee Culture. Nothing patented. Simply send 
your address on a postal card, written plainly, to 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 


STEEL PENS, 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
No. 91 Jonn St., New YoOrE. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SOXS, 


al SNOWFLAKE CARDS, 35°20" 























§ packs, § names, $1. By return mai). Sena 
bills or silver. Warranted to suit or money re- 
funded, All other kinds equally low. Largest 
variety on earth, Agents wanted. One sent us 
nearly 100.00 shortly after getting his 
samples. Money for YOU TOO = . Send Stamp for 


Circular. oe te NON, 
712 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


ELEGANT CARDS, ro two alike, with name, 
10 cents. 20 Nobvy Scroil, with name, 10 cents, post- 
paid. GEO. J. REED & CO., Nassan, N.Y. 


ELEGANT CARDS,no two alike, with name, 
10cts. 20 Fine Scroll Cards, 20 styles, 10c., post- 

paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 
TOUR NAME printed on 50 MIXED CARDS. 
Damask, Kepp, Granite, Bristol, &c.. ivi luc. arid stamp. 
NOVELTY CARD CO., tox 385. Wallingford. Conn 


5 QO Mixed Cards, Damask, Repp, Granite, Etc., with 














name printed on all for 10c. and stamp. Outfit, 2c. 
Address CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 


50 BRISTOL CARDS, (9 tints), with name, and 
&U sampic o: Oriental Polish for 16 cents and stamp. 
F. W. AUSIIN & CO., NorTH HAVEN, CONN. 








Keep’s Custom Shirts made to measure. 

The very best, 6 for $9, delivered free everywhere. 
Keep’s Patent Partly-Made Dress Shirts. 

The very best, 6 for $7, delivered free everywhere. 

An elegant set of Gold plate collar and sleeve 

Buttons given with each half dozen Keep’s shirts. 
Samples.and full directions mailed free to any address. 
Merchants supplied at a small commission on cost. 
Trade circulars mailed free on application. 

Keep Manufacturing Co., 165 Mercer St., New York. 


HULL & SCOTNEY, 


346 North Water St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
and Wholesale Dealers in Butter, Cheese, Eges, Poultry, 
Lard, Tallow, Game, Potatoes, Anples, Hay, Grain, Flour, 
Fur. Wool, Cotton, Peanuts, Broom Corn, Foreign and 
Domestic Fruits, Liberal Cash Advances made on 
all Shipments but perishable goods. Send for Price List, 
Stencil, &c., &c. Reference Cash, or we refer to any 

Responsible Honse in onr city. 


Fd hl a A a A a 
W PRODUCE COMMIS- 

Bs & 0. AR ] SION MERCHANTS. 
Sole Agents for Alex. Hornby's Steam-cooked White Wheat 
and Oat Meal. o. Washington-st.. N.Y. 
(Est’d 1845.)  Ref., Irving National Bank, New York City. 
RUFUS 4 COL PRODUCE COMMIS- 
s y SION MERCHANT, 

141 Reade St., New York’ Established in 1852. Market 
reports and shipping directions sent free on application. 








65 MIXED CARDS, wi.2ns™* 


Agents’ Outfit, 10e. L. C, COK & CO., Bristol, Ct. 





your name on them all for only 10 ¢ 


4 Finely Printed Visiting Cards, 18 Styles, with 
{ : 8. 
STAR PRINTING CO., Northford, Conn. 





and 3 ct.stamp. 2% Style FUN CARDS, 10c. 


6 5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 10c. 
e M. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


Samples 6c. 


A Beautiful Portrait, 


Of any size, can be made from a common card photograph, 
or other picture. of any person. 

We will send full description, prices, &c., to any reliable, 
respectable m:n who will act as our agent. ‘To such a party 
we offer a permanent and profitable business of the highest 
respectability. Address 

TEN EYCK & CO.. Auburn, N. Y- 


PALLISER’S MODEL HOMES Fox, 
PE 


OPLE, 50 pages, 49 engravings of honses, post-paid 25¢. 
Send for it. GEO. PALLISER, Architect, Bridgeport, Ct. 


GENTS LOOK! Catalogue of 44 Novelties free, 
or with a Hand-book invaluable to letter writers, ten 
cents. T. J. HASTINGS & COQ., Worcester, Mass. 
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Before Purchasing Paints or Roofing, 


SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST OF H. W. JOHNS’ 


astos Pants, Root Paint, Rooting. ett 


H. W. JOHNS MNFG. CO., 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


The most extensive manufacturers in the world, of ROOFING—SHEATHINGS—STEAM PIPE and 











BOILER COVERINGS, STEAM PACKING, PAINTS, FIRE, ACID, AND WATER-PROOF CEMENTS, | 
COATINGS, ETC. Ready for use—Easily applied by any one. These articles are superior in quality | 


and durability to any others for similar purposes made, and are in use by thousands of the largest and | | 
most prominent Merchants, Manufacturers, Rail Road Co.’s and others in this country.—See references | | 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, No. 406 Arch St. 

Cc. A. PARKER & CO., New Orleans. DOWNIE, TRAINER & CO., Boston. 

THOMPSON & UPSON, San Francisco. M. M. BUCK & CO., St. Louis. 
Ww to sell The Wonderful Diamondized Metal 

AGENTS WANTED Sig ante eins | 

new useful inventions. 


in Illustrated Catalogue. Also for sale by 


















“Would not sellit for $5.” “Worth a dozen steels.” Hundreds of similar testimonials. 


“Best in the World.” 
G. J. CAPEWELL & CO., Cheshire, Conn. 


Sample, post paid, 25 cents. 


Serviceable Silver-Plated Ware. 4 
“Silver Steel” and “Albata” Silver-Plated. fo A 


Save the retailers and jobbers profit, and buy direct 
of Manufacturers at Wholesale Prices. 

An opportunity is now given to buy any of the silver- 
plated ware, manufactured by us direct. The goo.s are 
made of good durable metal and will wear for years. 

These are not cheap brass goods, like the 
go-called “Premium Silver Ware,” with which 





— 


£¢= 
ZS 


Any of these 
goods sent by 
mail or express, 

jp Z=——/ prepaid, on re- 
um, ceipt of the price. 

Z 6 Table Knives, solid steel handie 


and blade, all silver-plated..............0.--+ $2.50 
6 Desert or Tea Knives, all silver-plated... ......$2.00 
1 doz. “Silver Steel” Tea Spoons, silver-plated. $1.00 





the market is flooded, but are warranted as 1 doz. “ Silver Steel ” Table Spoons, silver-plated........$1.50 
represented. Remember, brass 1 doz. “Silver Steel ” Table Forks, silver-plated............. $1.50 
goods are poisonous : 1 Gravy Ladle (8 in. long), Albata, silver-plated.................. 3 
= - 1 Soup or Oyster Ladle (11 in. long), Albata, silver-plated........... $1.25 

(See illustration, which shows style of last two mentioned articles.) 
The entire set (50 pieces).........ccccceccccccccccccccescescscsecceees $9.50 


When desired, Ini.ials will be stamped on, for 20 cts. per set, 


All sums over $1 should be sent in Registered leiter. 


STEVENS BROS. & CO., 


Manufacturers, Northford, Conn. 


Mark Twain’s Patent Scrap Book. 


Gummed ready to receive 
our scraps. Prices from $0.40 
$5.00 each, includin 
age. Where your Bookseller 
does not keep them, send for 
a descriptive circular. 


Address 





HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 


nilders Hardware.—Everything necessary for build- P 
sine repairing the House, Barn, or Outhouses. achin- 
ists Hardware,.—Screws, Washers, Bolts, Wrenches, etc. : 
House Furnishing Goods, including Refrigerators, al- 
80 Farming Implements and Tools of all Kinds 


JOSEPH T. FARRI GTON, 
‘eo 











32 Howard ew York City. SLOTE, WOODMAN & (0., 
: THE 119 & 121 William St., 
U, it) A N T R I M” New York. 








MINCER, 


For Hashing, Chop- 
ping, etc. 

A simple, clean, cheap 
and useful machine, for 
every day use, that 
stands without rival for 
its intended purposes. 

Retail price, $1. 

Have your merchant 
send a sample order to 


GOODELL CO. 
Antrim, N, H. 


Imported Scrap Pictures, 


for Ornamenting Scrap Books, Pottery, Japanese 
Jars, &c. Sent by mail from 3c.a sheet and upwards. 
Satisfaction guaranteed as to price and quality of goods. 
Send 25c. for Popular Paékage of Samples. 
OSCAR W. YOUNG, 60 Fourth St., 
Brooklyn, E. D., New York. 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 


= 




















= and 95 Reade St., N. Y. 


The Wonderful Writing Machine. 
IMPROVED TYPE WRITER 








THE HOUSEHOLD PRESS, 




















NOW READY. Supersedes the pen for common wreting. 


Three to twenty copies taken at once. Two thirds saved For pressing Corned Beef. Spiced Meats, Boned ‘Turkey 


and Chicken. Also for Jellies, Wines, Cider, Lard, Tallow, 


time, paper, and postage. 
Send for Circular ¢ od. Herbs, Dutch Cheese, etc. Agents wanted. Samples 
ee Cineuiar Argnte wanted 28 Broadway, N. Y. sent by freight or express on — of $2.00. Address for 


OARDMAN, 
128 Union St., New Haven, Conn. 


TEAS and COFFEES 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


In Lots to Suit Customers. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 


and those who devote whole or part of time in 
selling our goods. 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


circulars, 











and Stereopticons of al) kinds and_prices.—Views illus- 
trating every, subject, for Public Exhibitions, no 
Profitable business for a man with small capital. Also, 
Lanterns and Views for Colleges, Schools, aura, 
Sunday Schools, and Parlor Entertainments. %4-page il- 


lustrated Catalogue free. ‘aba 
McALLISTEL, M'f’g Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
























Outfits. Catalogues and Samples ¥REEF. S. 
M. SPENCER, 112 Washington St.,Boston,Mass, 


MONEY Made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 


(P. O. Box 5643.) $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 








containing a great variety diems, including man 
good ints and Suggestions which we throw pears fooeen 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Continued from p. 368. 


Salt to Stiffin Wheat Straw.— 
‘““E. McE.,” St. Catherines, Canada.’ Salt has the effect 
of stiffening the straw of wheat and preventing lodging 
when the crop is heavy. But it should not be used in the 
fall. The proper time to sow it is in the springbefore 
the wheat is shooting into head. As salt is very soluble, 
and is rapidly washed down through the soil, it is only 
effective when the wheat is in active growth and is draw- 
ing liberally on the soil for its nutriment. 

Loss of Sheep.—‘ A Subscriber,” Rome, 
Ga. The dew on the grass is in no way hurtful to sheep; 
in fact there are flocks that have little water but that which 
they get in this way. But sheep that are not used to ex- 
posure at nights, sometimes suffer from the damp and 
contract inflammation of the lungs, or pleura, which is 
shown by running at the nose and by the presence, after 
death, of water in the chest and abdomen. Your sheep 
doubtless died of this disease. If every sheep owner had — 
and read the Shepherd’s Manual, which costs but $1.50, 
and followed the hints and directions there given for the 
management of sheep, many losses would be prevented. 





Plan of Sheep Barn.--“A. A. 8.,” Olathe, 
Kan. You will find several plans of sheep barns adapted 
for a variety of circumstances in Stewart's Shepherd's 
Manual, which will be sent post paid for $1.50. 

A Shepherd’s Dog for a Guard.— 
“‘ Enquirer,”” Clark Co., Va, The shepherd's dog will 
make a vigilant and sagacious watch dog. It is very 
readily trained, and is more easily subjected to discipline 
than almost any other breeds. A well bred young dog 
could be procured for about $25. Mr. Wm. Crozier, North- 
port, Long Island, N. Y., recently gave notice through the 
American Agriculturist that he could supply these dogs. 
The Newfoundland is very apt to become a sheep killer. 


Randolph’s Ditching Plow.—“ 58. T. 
C.,” Charles Co., Md. The ditching plow invented by 
Senator Randolph is an effective machine, it can be pro- 
cured through Randolph Brothers, 111 Broadway, N. Y. 





* Fertilizers for Wheat.—“J. F. H.,” 
Harrison Co., Ind. Artificial fertilizers may be sown 
upon wheat any time during October. The preparation 
of guano, dried blood, potash salts and gypsum, described 
in the circular of the Mapes Formula Company, will be 
an actively effective fertilizer for this season, and none 
but an active one should be used now. 





Poland Chinas in the East.—“W. L. 
M., Newton, N. J. There is no reason why Poland 
China pigs should not be kept in the East and South as 
well as in the West, but on the contrary, many reasons 
why they should be, where rapidly growing animals are 
desired. Hitherto there has been some difficulty in pro- 
curing pigs of this breed in the Eastern part of the 
country without sending very far for them. Now, East- 
ern breeders are turning their attention tothem. We 
learn that Frank Petit, Salem, N. J., is breeding them. 





Fertilizers for Nova Scotia.—“R. D. 
M.,”’ Nova Scotia. In your locality where fish products 
and wood ashes are easily procured, these may be made 
the basis of a good and cheap fertilizer. For instance, 
spread half a ton of fish guano, or three or four wagon 
loads of fish refuse, upon each acre, and cover it with a 
light furrow. Then spread broadcast as much unleached 
wood ashes as can be afforded, up to 50 or 60 bushels per 
acre, and with it spread 200 lbs. of ground. gypsum, or 
land plaster, per acre. Then harrow the ground and sow 
the seed. If this is done every four or five years, and & 
clover stubble plowed under in the same time, your land 
ought to keep in fair order. 





The American Vetcrinary College. 
—A correspondent from Providence, R. L., favors us with 
‘an account of @ visit to the American Veterinary College 
and Musenm on West 54th street, New York, of which 
Dr. Liautard is President. Visitors are cordially received 
and can see much to interest them. The College can 
accommodate 50 students. The dissecting room is in 
the basement, and here the anatomy of domestic:ani- 
mals is practically illustrated. On the first floor is the 
instrument room, where all’ the mechanical appliances 
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needed in surgery are kept; the operating room, stocks, 
and an apartment for post mortem examinations are also 
on this floor. On the second floor are a number of roomy 
box stalls, a dog kennel, the pharmacy or room for keep- 
ing and dispensing drugs, and the house surgeons apart- 
ments. On the third floor is the room where anatomical 
specimens are prepared and mounted, and chemical and 
microscopic examinations are made; and also the lecture 
room and museum. In the museum are @ large variety of 
specimens, such as skeletons and preparations illustrating 
the normal muscular, nervous, and circulatory systems 
of animals, as well as abnormal specimens taken from 
diseased subjects, Owners of stock and intending 
students should become acquainted with this valuable in- 
stitution by paying it a visit. 





Fruit Humbugs.—‘ A. 8. D.,” Mt. Ver- 
non, Ind., asks: ** Are not self-pruning grape vines, Utah 
Hybrid Cherries, and first class peaches that grow only 
from the pits, hambugs?”—The first and last are most 
decidedly humbugs too gross to deceive any one who 
knows anything about fruit. There is a cherry called 
“Utah Hybrid,” which we have not fruited. Mr, P. J. 
Berckmans, than whom there is no better authority. 
says that while worthless as a fruit, it may be desirable 
as an ornamental shrub. Whether this is a humbug or 
not depends upon the representations made concerning it. 

Mr. Kinney’s Poultry House is des- 
cribed in full on p. 373 of the present number, and a per- 


spective view of it is given there, while on the following | 


page is a plan of the lower floor and the “runs.” A plan 





| H.,”’ Bedford, Ohio. 
at the Centennial ; or it may be said, with equal truth, 


to prevent its being bitten by frost? I want te know the 
best way and do it.”—In some parts of the Northern 
States the fodder is of almost as much value as the corn; 
it is therefore carefully harvested and saved. It is 
questionable if this plan would pay in the South, and 
yet as fodder is of increasing value there, we incline to 
the opinion that it would pay to save the whole fodder 
to cut up for feed in the winter; or at least to sow some 
fodder crop such as turnips, cabbage, or rape, among the 
corn at the last working and then feed it along with the 
standing fodder. What may be advisable in the North- 
ern States may not be so in the South. 





Awards at the Centennial.—R. J. 
There were no jirst awards given 


that all the awards were first ones, because there were no 
second ones. 
sort of a diploma or medal ; all claims that any exhibitor 
received a first award or any special honor over any com- 
petitor are misleading. 

Treatment of Fractures in Ani- 
mals.—W. C. Coleman, M. D., Latrobe, Pa., writes in 
regard to our remarks on his recent communication 
headed as above: “I purpose doing away entirely with 
the sling. That is the main point. 
confivement like the fracture box for man. Thc 
“Plaster of Paris’? dressing, as I recommend it, is 
intended to do away with the sling wholly ; and from 
more recent trials of the dressing, am quite sure my ideas 
are correct. The dressing must be so applied as not to’ 


interfere with bending the knee either be- | 




















SECOND FLOOR OF MR. KINNEY’S POULTRY HOUSE. 


of the upper floor, which should have also been given, 
was accidentally omitted, and there is no other way of 
supplying the lack but to give it here, referring fora 
description of this plan to the article elsewhere. 





North Carolina.—‘“J. D.,’’ Portland, 
Conn. Mr. S. T. Kelsey, formerly of Kansas, now at 


tient; and in some cases it would not be 
safe to trust wholly to the dressings how- 


| ever rigid they may be, as they would not prevent pressure 


Hichlands, Macon Co., N. C., reports favorably of the | 


country. From our own knowledge of, that locality, 

which is in the mountains of the Blue Ridge, the climate. 
is healthy, the water excellent, the soil rich, the tempera- 

ture cool, but markets are distant, money is scarce, and 

the lands consequently cheap. 
cheap because there are some inconveniences attached to 
them. Yon can not have cheap land that is good, and all 
the advartages of a thickly settled country together. Yet, 
by going to the Southern States in colonies, the incon- 
veniences which are at first felt will be soon overcome. 





Iron Dish Cloth.—“ L. H. M.”’ We wrote 
according to address given. Letter is “‘ Returned for 
better direction.”—Give proper address. 

Drainage of a Cellar.—“J. Y. A.,” 
Taunton, Mass. There is no way to free a cellar from 
moisture but to carry off the water by a drain that is at 
jeast one foot or more deeper than the cellar floor. To 
free the walls from dampness apply either of the meth- 
ods described in the American Agriculturist for August. 





The Best Grain Drill,—‘R. J. H.,” 
We cannot say that any one of the good drills is the 
best. There are always differences of taste which cause 
one person to prefer one machine before another. We 
cannot say that we know which is the best after having 
tried several. Any one of those referred to in our ad- 
vertising columns wil! be found excellent, and all have 
attachments for fertilizers. 

Economy of Cutting Corn,.—“H. Q. 
A.,” Beaufort Co., 8. C., describes the Southern manner 
of harvesting cornas follows :--‘‘ When the corn is glaz 
ed we ‘pull fodder’ (strip the leaves). As soon as the 
corn is dry enough to shell, or keep in bulk, it is pulled 
from the stalk and thrown in ‘heap rows’; the wagon 
passing between with hands on both sides to load 
the wagon; it is then hauled home to the lot, thrown 
in a pile, shucked, the corn put in the crib, the 
shucks in pens, or houses prepared for them. Sometimes 
the corn is ‘ slip shucked’ on the stalk, or a great part 
of the shuck is left for the cattle. It seems tobe a great 
deal heavier to cutand handle the corn stalk and fodder 
ail at the same time, or are you compelled to cut the corn 


But then cheap lands are | 


| 36 years. 


or percussion of the fractured bones when the animal 
is restless or violent, and then recovery would be im- 
possible or very slow.—It is wise to use every precaution 
in surgery.—ED.]. 

Deep Can Setting.—“ R. M.,” Kane Co., 
Utah. The Cooley System of setting milk promises bet- 
ter results than any other system of deep setting we have 
tried. It is described and illustrated on page 376. 

A Woman?’s Success at Farming .— 
The farm which has been awarded the first prize of the 
English Royal Agricultural Society the present year, is 
occupied and managed by a woman, the widow of the 
former occupant. The family have now been tenants for 
The condition of the farm was very highly 
spoken of by the judges, who declared that it was “‘like 
a great market garden.”’ Its extent was 242 acres, The 
rotation was grass, potatoes on sod, wheat, barley or oats 
seeded to grass, which brought the course to the begin- 
ning again. Ffteen men and boys were constantly hired, 
and what is strange in these days of machines, not one of 
these—not even athrashing machine—is kept on the farm, 

Ventilation Under an Ice-House. 
—‘*Winchester.” If a current of air is permitted to 
enter beneath an ice-house the ice will melt very 
rapidly. There should be no ventilation beneath, but 
the floor of the ice-house should be of gravel or sand ; if 
it is not naturally drained, a drain with an air-trap shaped 
like an S should be made, which will Jet the water es- 


| cape, but which will keep the air out. 


| Marshall, Texas. 


Moegs in Manure Cellars.—“H. J.,” 
Winchester. N. H. We do not approve, in any case, of 
keeping hogs in manure cellars, as it is productive of 
disease. No more effective method of communicating 
diseases of the intestines could be practised than this, 
as the excrement from a diseased animal is virulently 
poisonous when swallowed by another one. Nine tenths 
of the so-called hog cholera is doubtless directly or in- 
directly caused by permitting hogs to devour the drop- 
pines of cattle that are diseased, although these may not 
show any conspicuous signs of disorder. 





Disease Among Sheep.—J. W. P.,” 
When the lungs (or lights, as they are 
sometimes called), are found to be filled with mucus and 
frot!), after death, it is an indication that the sheep have 
suffered from parasitical wo:ms in them. These may, if 
this is the case, be found by searching among the froth, 


Each article exhibited was awarded some | 


The sling is close | 


‘ ' a hind or in front, and then no sling will be 

g ' : 2 z required, no matter how ‘nervous’ or vici- | 
eet. i OF _3,/ gic 2x ous the animal may be.” [For emall ani- 
WALK i ‘ ° ‘8 : g mals the dressing is ample. But after all, 
€ Spee te ae Sapa ee te cS pOOR slings cannot be dispensed with, when the 
& | STAIRS WALK — WIDE ¢ oc patient is a large, heavy or unruly animal, 
NARROW WALK pasa i _— 1 wr that frets with the pain and irritation of the 
Bae es ree era 3% ' $13 ‘ a wound, and will tear the dressings with his 
3! ; ' ' 3 ° teeth if permitted, and if prevented will 
i i ' z paw and kick. The treatment must be ne- 
cessarily adapteé to the character of the pa- 





| They are like pieces of white dpreel teen ae ea inches 
| in length, hence they are called Stronpyfal Wh 

| thread-like strongles. The remedy for these is to ra 
repeated doses of turpentine (a tablespoonful at a tiene), 
| and tomove the sheep to fresh pastures where sheep have 
| not been previously kept. ‘ 


Lime for Cloddy Soils,—“r, 
Akron,Ohio. Lime has a very beneficial effect 
hard, cloddy soils, and loosens and opens them 
much, especially when they have been drained, Appl 
evenly, 50 bushels, per acre, broadcast. Douhle this 
quantity has been used with good effect upon heavy clays 
or mucky soils, 


A.” 
Upon 
very 


Farming without Manure.—The an- 
nual sale of the growing crop, of Mr. Prout, an English 
farmer, who uses only artificial fertilizers, keeping no 
| live stock and making no manure, has this year realized 
| afull average. One field, which bore its tenth successive 

crop of wheat, was estimated at 48 bushels per acre and 

sold for $70.62} cents per acre, the purchaser cutting and 

removing the crop. The fertilizers most largely nseq 
| are bone manure and “dissolved guano,” which is the 
| same as the rectified guano sold in this country. $19.59 
| per acre is expended in fertilizers, 





| The Bit for Self-Sucking Animals, 
| —*C. B.,” Easton, Md., writes: ‘‘I have just tried the 
| perforated bit described in the American Agriculturist 
| for November, 1876, on a stubborn calf one year old. It 
| works like a charm, and is cheap at fifty cents, the price 
| I paid the blacksmith for making mine.” 
| —_- 
| Meeping Butter.—T. A. G.,” Livermore, 
! Col. To keep butter in sacks, these, when filled, should 
not be packed in dry salt, as the air can then have access 
to the butter, the dry salt being porous. If the sacks are 
packed in brine in a barrel, and headed up, the butter 
will keep for a year or more, if it was good when packed. 
Temperature for Churning.—L,,” 
Colorado. Cream sbould be 60 to 65 degrees before 
churning. If at a lower temperature, longer time is re- 
quired to bring the butter. If kept at 50 degrees or less, 
cream should be brought where it will become warm 
enough for churning. 


Export of Beefand Mutton.—During 
the hot weather the export of meat to Europe has some- 
what fallen off; but that of live animals has greatly in- 
creased. The English papers, referring to this business, 
report that it has not, so far, reduced the price of meat 
there, and thus has not interfered with the interests of 
graziers and farmers; while it has had the beneficial effect 
of preventing an increase of the retail prices, and has 
thus been greatly helpful to the poorer class of consumers. 
Thesuccessful transit of many hundreds of animals with- 
out one death having been reported, will act as a great 
encouragement to the trade. 





Cure for Garget in Cows.—“ Rk. H.,” 
Piatt Co., Ill. Effort should always be made to prevent 
garget, by proper management of the cow, previous to 
the birth of the calf. Ifthe udder springs freely, and has 
any tendency to hardness, we should give one ounce of 
saltpeter, which would act on the kidneys and as a febri- 
fuge. This would relieve the udder, but if one dose docs 
not act, we would repeat it the second day, or. for two or 
three days, until the udder becomes soft and cool. If 
there is any milk in the udder, this should be drawn 








away. The cow’s feed should be very light and laxative. 
When the cow’s system has been freed from fever and 
cooled down, the danger will have passed, if she is kept 
reduced somewhat in condition, until the calf is dropped. 
Then, if the udder becomes hard, it should be bathed in 
warm water several times a day, and after the bathing 
should be vigorously rubbed with the hand, and ammo- 
nia water applied, and rubbed in. The saltpeter may be 
given as before, until the feverishness has been removed. 
It is well to allow the calf to suck the cow. 





Bloody Milk.—‘W. W.,’’ Richmond Co., 
Va. This trouble is due to a congested condition of the 
udder. The remedy is to give a strong saline purgative, 
such as 12 to 16 ounces of Epsom Salts, and bathe the 
udder frequently with cold water, afterwards rubbing it 
with spirits of ammonia. Keep the heifer very quiet. 

Air Compressors.—B.,” Norfolk, Va. 
Machinery for compressing air, and air engines, are made 
by the Norwalk Iron Works, South Norwalk, Conn. 
There is a wide scope for using compressed air stored by 
the power of windmills, in agricultural operations, and 
there is no doubt that this method of propelling farm 
machines, pumping, thrashing, etc., might be made ex- 
ceedingly safe, simple, convenient, and economical. 
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"To Keep Flies from Annoying 
Cows.—‘D. A. G.,” Cynthiana, Ky. Our plan to pre- 
vent annoyance to the cows during milking in fly time 
is to have & pailful of carbolic soapsuds, and before the 
milking is begun, the cows flanks and legs are sponged 
over with it, leaving it to dry upon the skin. This 
keeps the flies at a distance, at least for the time of milk- 
ing, and is grateful to the cows which have a rest for 


that time, if not longer. 


Impaction of the Rumen,.—W. A. 
¢..” East Berkshire, Vt. When a cow is kept ina dry 
pasture in which the herbage is dry, weedy, and innutri- 
tious, she begins to suffer from indigestion. In time the 
stomach becomes filled with undigested coarse matter, 
the bowels become torpid and loose, alternately, the 
kidneys becomed inflamed, and unless relieved, the 
animal dies with all the symptoms of redwater, or the 
go-called Texan fever. The manner of prevention is 
obvious. As soon as the animal, which has been exposed 
to the conditions mentioned, appears to be sick, give a 
copious drench composed of one pound of Epsom salts 
dissolved in two quarts of warm water, sweetened with 
molasses. In your case catechu and opium aggravated 
the trouble; and had the linseed oil and soapy water 


injections been given earlier, the cow might have been | 


saved. Law’s “Veterinary Adviser” is perhaps the 
most useful hand book for a farmer, it being plain, 
simple, trustworthy, and very complete. Price $3.00. 





To Improve Stony Grass Land.— 
“A. H.B.,” Troy, Vt. Stony meadows can be improved 
in a better manner than by plowing and turning up the 
stone. They should be harrowed thoroughly until a 
fresh surface is made, seed should be sown, and apply a 
dressing of 150 pounds of guano, or artificial grass 
fertilizer, per acre. By giving for two or threc years a 
fair dressing of compost or fertilizer, the meadow will 
be brought into permanent and good grass. In choosing 
the seed, at least one bushel per acre of Kentucky Blue 
Grass should be sown with the other kinds. 





Grain for Pigs.—“G. F.,” Deming, Ind. 
Corn is not a sufficiently nutritious food for pigs except 
for fatteninz only. For growing pigs there is nothing 
better than bran with the corn, and milk if it can be 
procured. Milk and equal parts of bran and corn meal 
will make a good food for pigs. If grain has to be 
grown for the feed, we would advise ry as the best and 
easiest to be raised. 

When to Sow Red Top.—“ A. H. H.,” 
Moline, TJ. In sowing red top on moist land, we have 
succeeded best when the seed was sown ia the spring as 
early as possible after the land was free from surface 
water; or when this has been. too late, we have hada 
good catch by sowing early in the fall on the dry soil. In 
the latter case the seed does not germinate until the fall 
rains come, when it is not generally in danger of drying 
out. We have lost seed the present year by sowing it 
late in spring; it started into growth, but a dry spell 
destroyed it. Two bushels of seed per acre is required. 





Dimensions of Home Made Corn 
Sheller.—‘ Subscriber,’ Clear Water, Fla. The 
diameter of the corn sheller described on page 296 
(August), may be 20 to 36 inches as desired; the discs 
must be so far apart as to permit the cobs to pass 
through, but so close as to tear the corn from the cobs, 
this would be from 1} to 1$ inch; the nails should be 
about one inch apart, and the opening at the bottom may 
be six to 12 inches, the size of this is immatcrial, if 
it is only large enough. 

Hog Cholera.— J. R.,’’ Napoleon, Ohio, 
criticises Mr. Coburn’s statements in his new work on 
Swine Husbandry, regarding hog cholera, stating his 
opinion that the disease is contagious, and no matter 
what the previous care or neglect may have been, a hog 
exposed to diseased stock will be sure to have the 
“cholera.” He believes isolation to be the only pre- 
ventive.—Perhaps our correspondent has not yet read 
the book, and it is not fair to criticise it from reading 
only a brief notice of it ina paper. Neither Mr: Coburn 
hor any other sensible man will probably deny that the 
statement made in the first sentence is generally true. 
But as to the latter, most experienced persons would add 
something to it, viz., that isolation is the only preventive 
against contayion. Why is cholera practically unknown 
in the Eastern States where hogs are better managed 
than in the West? 

Hiow to Feed all the May, Straw, 
ete.—* A Young Farmer,” Lancaster Co., Pa. All the 
hay and straw on any farm, whatever size it may be, may 
be fed during the winter without overstocking the farm 
inthe summer time. The stock should be purchased in 
the fall and fed and fattened on the hay, straw, and roots 








raised, with some kinds of purchased food, such as bran, 
oil'cake meal or corn, and sold in the“spring. In this 
manner the feed is used togreater profit than in any 
other way, and the supply of manure is very greatly in- 
creased and enriched. Nothing that can be used as feed 
should be thrown into the mantie heaps, when any other 
materials, even sand or earth, can be procured. Leaves, 
road scrapings, swamp muck or-ditch scourings are 
worth ag much’ for manure as straw; the land is not 
robbed if the straw is fed, but a gain is made through 
the bran or meal fed with it. 


A Good Cow.—W. F. W.,” Bridgeton, 
N. J., sends.a record of his cow, a %-grade Jersey with 
14-Short-horn, She has given an average of 18 quarts of 
milk, daily, for 5 months, gaining 10 pounds in weight 
during that time. The cow is 7% years old, and at three 
different trials one pound of butter has been made from 8 
quarts of milk. She has given her weight in milk three 
times over in 5 months. 

Poisoning by Ear-rings.—It has been 
stated in Europe, that serious diseases of the ears and 
cyes have resulted from the use of ear-rings made of cop- 
per. Those ridiculously cheap articles—it is not fair to 
say of jewelry or of ornament, for they are neither—those 
ear-rings and such trash of which whole sets can be pur- 
chased for a fraction ofa dollar, and are worn by persons 
who foolishly think that such stuff improves their appear- 
ance, must be largely of copper. If a sense of the fitness 
of things will not prevent the wearing of such, it is to be 
hoped that the fear that it may poison and seriously in- 


| jure those who wear it, may. 


Mold in a Milk House.—‘ W. McK.,” 
Montgomery Co., Pa. Although an underground milk 
house may not seem damp, and may be well ventilated, 
yet the presence of an adjoining ice house will certainly 
give rise to moldiness, and this will affect the milk. To 
get rid of the trouble temporarily, close the milk house 
tightly, and burn four ounces of sulphur in it upon some 
live coals. Keep it closed for a few hours and then open 
it and air it. To remove the trouble permanently, the 
ice house must be got rid of. 

Caraway is a biennial plant grown for its 
aromatic fruits, or seeds, which are only borne the second 
year. ‘*C, G.G.,” Manhattan, Kas., has a bed of it, the 
first year from the seed, and wishes to know ifit will be 
necessary to take up the roots and keep them, like beets, 
etc., through the winter, and set them out again in the 
spring. The caraway is a notably hardy plant, and so far 
as cold is concerned, the roots may be left in the bed. In 
some of the older States, and even in Canada, it has be- 
come more or less naturalized, the plants surviving a 
Canadian winter. There is more danger that the roots 
may decay, if in a wet place, and the winter is mild, and 
provision should be made for carrying off the water. 

Disorder of the Kidneys.—‘ A. L.,’' 
York, Pa. A difficulty or inability to move backwards, 
and stiffness in the hind quarters, accompanies disorder 
of the kidneys. When it is not accompanied with tender- 
ness of the loins on pressure, the disease is slight, but 
should be treated at once. The treatment is to open the 
bowels freely with doses of olive oil or raw linseed oil, 
rub the loins with mustard plaster, give copious drinks of 
linseed tea and an ounce of gentian daily in the food, 
All such irritant diuretics as turpentine, rosin, or salt- 
peter, should be avoided. A -sheepskin dipped in hot 
water, and strapped over the loins, would be beneficial. 

Weight of a Cord of Manure.— 
“J.J, L.,”’ Turner's Falls, Mass, A-cord of manure-con- 
tains 128 cubic feet, and a cubic foot of manure, which 
contains % per cent of water, weighs about 58 Ibs.; thus 
a cord of manure will weigh nearly 31g tons. There is no 
appreciable difference between the weight of horse and 
cow manure, except when fresh; then the cow manure is 
somewhat heavier, because it holds more water. When 
they are decomposed they will weigh about the same. 





Hiow to Use Bean Meal.—‘M. T. B.,” 
Lexington, Mass. Bean meal is readily eaten by pigs 
when cooked or scalded, lightly salted and fed cold. If 
the pigs do not eat it with relish, it may be made into a 
slop with milk or mixed with corn meal. Beans mixed 
with corn form a very nutritious food. 





Bean Harvesting Machine.—A Cana- 
dian journal, in reference to a statement in the American 
Agricullurist, that there was no machine in use for har- 
vesting beans, remarks that such ‘‘a machine is in use 
in Canada, operated by horses, by which several acres of 
beans are harvested as neatly as if done by hand.”” We 
do not clearly understand the latter part of the sentence, 
but the fact, if true, is interesting. We reforred to the 
beans commonly grown in this country, and not to the 











English*beans, which grow with stiff upright stalks three 
feet high. These we were aware are sometimes harvest- 
ed by a machine, but this machine would be no more 
useful here than a mowing machine. If a machine is 
made that harvests our common field bean, we will thank 
the manufacturer for a description of it. 

An English Laborer’s Day’s 
Work.—We notice in the English papers occasionally 
some very hard cases of excessive working of laborers. 
Recently a farm laborer was brought before a magistrate 
on a charge by his employer of refusing to work. He 
had been to work from 5 in the morning, when he fed 
his horses, to 7.30 in the evening, when he refused to 
draw two more loads of hay. The magistrate wisely dis- 
charged the man, thinking that he had done a fair day's 
work, -The man's wages were $3.25 a. week with house 
free. Bad as many consider the condition of laborers 
in America to be, yet with at least $6 a week and pro- 
visions, etc., much cheaper than in England, our labor- 
ers in reality are’ better off than their brethren in any 
other country in the world, 


Clean Out the Barn Yards.—At this 
season every particle of manure should be taken out of 
the barn yards and the surface scraped clean. There is 
leisure to do this now which cannot be had in the hurried 
time of spring. Instead of a wagon box, nse Joose planks 
for bottom and sides ; these may be removed or turned 
over one by one from behind, without stopping the team 
and the manure dropped along a row through the 
ficld. One hand should remain in the field to spread it 
upon each side of the row, and as he can cast it twelve 
fect on each side, the rows may be 25 feet or a rod and a 
half apart. Ifeach.load is dropped in aline 80 feet long, 
there will then be 20 lcads to an acre; or if 160 feet long, 
10 loads to the acre. Two wagons should be used, one 
going to the field while one is being loaded in the yard ; 
two men can be loading while one is drawing, unless the 
haul is a long one, and it is an easy matter to lift the 
double tree from the empty wagon on to the loaded one. 

(a SS A 


Bee Notes for October. 


BY L, C. ROOT, MOHAWK, N, Y¥. 





The honcy yield for the present season is now ended. 
To ascertain whether bees have sufficient honey for win- 
ter, leave no room for doubt, but place each hive upon 
the scales, and find its exact weight. If bees are to be 
wintered in-doors, each hive should have 20 lbs. of hon- 
ey. If tobe wintered out of doors, 30 Ibs. should be al- 
lowed. It will be necessary to know the weight of the 
hives and combs, to find the exact wéight of honey. If 
movable frame hives are used, combs in heavy and light 
hives may be exchanged, both being benefited. What- 
ever deficiency there may be after thus equalizing them, 
must be supplied by feeding. Those who have read 


| these “Notes’’ for the past year, will remember that 


many bees were lost last winter, from being too heavy 
with honey, there not being sufficient empty comb for 
the bees to cluster in compactly. If any hives are in 
such condition, and the heavy combs are not needed in 
lighter hives, combs filled with honey should be removed 
and replaced with empty ones, or the honey may be re- 
moved with the extractor, and the empty comts put back. 

At this season all upward ventilation should be closed, 

and the entrance, if large, should be contracted. 
Questions and Answers. 

Movine Brers.—‘' I wish to move my bees to a new lo- 
cation, about 100 feet distant from the presentone. Can 
it be done safely, and when is the best time?”....The 
best time would be in the spring, when they are removed 
from winter quarters, yet it may be done at any season, 
by removing them only about two feet at a time, and al- 
lowing them to work freely from each hive, at intervals, 
before moving again. 

Exposing Hongy.—“ Is it necessary to put out honey 
for bees to eat after taking honey from a hive to keep 
other bees from robbing it?*’.... Decidedly the reverse. 
In all operations, at this season, very great care should 
be taken not to expose honey, or in any othey way to in- 
duce robbing. 

Bers In TreEes.—‘‘I have a swarm of bees in the hol- 
low of a tree, Will it be best to leave them in the tree, 
or remove them to a hive?’’....If you are not experi- 
enced in handling bees, I would advise cutting off the 
tree. above and below the bees, and after nailing a piece 
of wood on each end, set it upright in a sheltered place, 
After it has given off its swarms in the spring, the at- 
tempt may be made to transfer the colony to a new hive. 

National. Beekeeper’s Convention, 

The beekeepers of this country are to hold a Conven- 
tion in New York City, commencing on October 16th.- 
Exhibits of honey and of beekeeping supplies generally, 
will be made at-the Fair of the American Institute, 
and the meetings of the Convention will be held at the 
Cooper Union Hall. 
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Lewis’ Lancashire Swine. |The Best and Cheapest, | "0% SALE or EXCHANGE, 
Re Wy, Petersburg. 990 acres, of whick 490 in Cultivation ond rand 





Wl 


Imported by.the undersigned. These swine have taken 
first premiums wherever exhibited in England and this 
country. Awarded the three highest premiums over all 
competitors at New England Ag’! Fair, held at Portland, 
Maire, Sept., 1877. White in color, well haired, very hardy, 
emall waste —— fattened, very prolific, large size, mature 
early. Send for escriptive circular. 

W. G. LEWIS, Lawn Farm, Framingham, Mass. 


Hog Cholera Prevented ! 


No Medicine Needed or Used. 
Best and Largest Pork 


Raised by the Maddox Method. 
Address for Circulars DAY BROS. & CO., 
¥2 Linden Av., Baltimore, Md. 
Makers DAY’S AUTOMATIC INCUBA- 
TOR, Electric Fire Alarm, &c. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS. 


FRANK PETTIT, Salem, N.J. Breeder and Shipper of 
are Poland China Swine. Send for Circular and Price List 
Before purchasing elsewhere. Large stock on hand. 














MAGIE OR POLAND CHINA. 





—_ + <_— ie = 
s 
D. M. MAGIE, Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 
Originator and Breeder of the Famous Magie 
or Poland China Hogs. 
Pigs for sale at all seasons of the year. Sows in pig to my 
best boars, for sale. Premium show stock of the finest 
uality, for sale at reasonable prices. Parties wanting the 
Magie ur Poland China stock pure should send to head- 
quarters, and xddress me as above. 
Please state where you saw this advertisement. 


POLAND CHINA OR MAGTE HOGS. 


L. L. REED, Auburn, Geauga Co., Ohio, Breeder and Ship- 
per of Cotswold Sheep, Magie Hogs, Bronze Turkeys, and all 
the leading kinds of fancy Poultry. Send for Circular, free. 


DECIDED, BARGAINS 


to reduce our breeding stock of SHIRE, BER K- 
i) Tr WHITE, POLAND CHINA 
and ES S, Also choice litters of young pigs. 
COTS WOLD and SOUT SHEEP. AL- 
DERNEY and AYRSHIRE CALVES. FANCY 
POULTRY. A large and fine lot of 30 varieties. Send 
25c. for one of our BREEDER’S MANUAL, elegantly 
illustrated, with full descriptions of all breeds of stock. 


» RP & CO. 
293 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE, BERK- 
SHIRE and ESSEX PIGS, bred and for sale by 

GEO. B. HICKMAN, West Chester, Chester Co., Penn. 

Also fancy poultry. Send stamp for circular and price list. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Most fashionable Pedigree. Rock bottom prices. 
D. H. GOODELL, Antrim, N. H. 


@ric Improved Chesters, received First Pre- 
raiums in a majority of the States. Send for their de- 
scription, and Choice as and fet ready for the Fall 
Fairs. L. B. SILVER, Cleveland, Ohio. 


przarc= CHESTE= WHITES, “ headquarters 
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tock.”"—Improved Yorkshire and Berkshire 

i all ages.—Thoroughbred Jersey and Ayrshire 

Calves, “deep butter and milk strains,” a specialty.— 

Scotch Shepherd and other Dogs, bred and for sale by 
FRANCIS MORRIS, 31144 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





H2 Bros., Ann Arbor, Mich., make aspecialty of breed- 
ing the finest strains of Essex, Suffolk, Berkshire,and Po- 
land China pigs. Prices ¥ off card rates. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. A few splendid pigs, gilts, and fine boars now ready. 


peg BUCHAN’S gang 
Cresylic 


Patented May 2th, 1867, Re-issued July 30th, 1872. 
A Saponaceous Compount with Cresylic and 
Carbolic Acid. 

For Preventing and Curing the Scab and all parasitic dis- 
eases of the Skin. Will destroy Lice, Ticks, Fleas, &c. 

Is beneficial tothe general health and condition of the 
flock. The use of this DIP will cleanse and whiten the 
Fleece—also increased the growth or weight sufficient to be 
a full equivalent for the cost of the Compound. 

This Preparation is Warranted to be entirely 
and free from all poisonous Compounds, and will posi- 
tively do all that we claim for it. Put up in packages of 1, 
5, 10, 50, 100, and 200 pounds. 


Buchan’s Cresylic Ointment. 
Certain Death to the Screw Worm or Grub. 


It not only destroys the worms, but cleanses and quickly 
heals up the offensive sores made oy it. 

No fly will attack a wound to which this prapecstion has 
been applied. Sheep which rarely recover from the attack 
of the worm under the ordinary treatment, are quickly 
cured by this application. In solution, this ointment will be 
found invaluable for healing Saddle Galls, and all abrasions 
of the skin of animals. 

For further particulars, send for price lists and circulars to 


KIDDER & LAIRD, 
83 John Street, New York. 


AMERICAN 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


INCORPORATED i875. 
141 West 54th St., betw. 6th & 7th Avs., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The regular course of Lectures in this In- 
stitution will commence on Wednesday, 3d 
of October, 1877, and terminate late in Feb., 
1878.—The Spring course will begin on March 
and last until middle May. 

Apply for Particulars and Circulars to 


A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 


FARMER’S 


VETERINARY ADVISER, 


By Pror. I. Law, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
“The best work on the diseases of animals in the English 


language.”—Country Gentleman. 
_— Sent by Thail from the Author for $3. 






harmless 








in timber, of which much is original growth 
well improved, Buildings modern, extensive oui 
repair. Situation upland and healthy, free from a oe od 
river lands. Title perfect and unencumbered, edna 
selling personal. Part cash payment required. F ° ie 
particulars snd view of hotogra hs apply to oe fall 
> roadway, New York ~ O, 
Box 444, Petersburg, Virginia. » or by letter to P.O 


250 MARYLAND FARMS, © Trach toma 


Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with t 
uries), in Talbot Co., Md. Climate inild and healthy. ngx: 
good. New Pamphlet and Map showing location, free ° 

Address C. E, SHANAHAN, Atty., Easton, Ma. 


VIRCINIA FARMS. 


Catalognes mailed free to any address. 
CHAFFIN, STAPLES & CO., Richmond, Virginia, 


IRGINIA IMPROVED FAR 
At low prices. Send for Catalogue oy SALE. 


stamp. ° ¥ 
Name this paper. 1103 Main St., Richmond, Va, 


Send 
VIRGINIA LANDS. iriz 
DICKINSON & CHEWNING, Richmond, Va, 


1 Stock Farm an: Grain Manager open for an en 
by Nov. Many ears’ highest Sestimnonisie, Sema 
care of Mr. E. Stark, Am. Agriculturist, 245 Broadway, N.Y! 


: WANTED TO EMPLOY, 

An American man and his wife; the man to do-all ki 
field and garden work adapted to our climate, Must oon Tod 
stand the management and care of horses, cow, etc., and 
ae vr in first rate order. The woman as good 
cook and laundress, Both must be neat, active, economical 
careful, good-tempered, and obliging, A desirable home 
offered, and permanent situation if all are suited, Good 
testimonials required. Wages must be moderate to suit the 
times. Address M. W. Box 1823, Vineland, N. Jersey. 


EDWARD FLY Real Estate & Loan Agent, 

§ Putnam, Conn, Farm and Village 
property, Mills and Mill Privileges constantly on hand for 
sale or exchange. Correspondence solicited. 


LILLY’S 
BUTTER-WORKER 


‘The cheapest and best Machine 
in the market; no hard labor re- 
quired. Try it, and sce for your- 
selves. Only $15 for a thirty 
pound machine that will take all 
the milk out with ten minutes’ 
work. 


HENDERSON & 00, 


316 Race St., Phila., Pa. 



































After fair trial and severe tests it was awarded 
og Prize Medal. WHY IT IS SUPE. 


BUTTER sa 
OR TU ALL. Ist. It has no taste or smell, 
COLOR and is as harmless as water. 2d. It is liquid, 
, ® is easy to handle, and is mixed in cream before 
churning. 3rd. It produces a color resembling June Grass Butter. 
4th. It is the only article that will color the butter and not the but- 
termilk. 5th. It gathers all butter materials, increases the weight 
more than will pay for the color used. It is the best ever known. 
Send your address on postal card for my receipt book, free. It tells 

how to make butter, pack, preserve, extract rancidity. 

MRS. B. SMITH, 327 Arch St., P. O. Box 1954, Phila., Pa, 





BEST COWS AND HORSES. 


The undersigned, for many years breeder of Jersey Cattle 
and Hambletonian Horses, Offers for sale, on reasonable 
terms, 70 head of thorough-bred and grade Jersey heifers, 
cows and bulls, and 30 horses and colts of all ages. Partics 
are invited to examine the stock before purchasing, AJ/ 


tock sold by me is guaranted as represented, 
oe THOMAS FITCH, New London, Conn. 


N, GUILBERT, 


Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa., 


Importer and Breeder of Improved Blooded Live Stock, 
Horses, Cattle. Cotswold and Southdown Sheep, Chester, 
Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs, Toulouse, Bremen,Hong Kong, 
White China and Wild Geese, Cayuga, Rouen, Aylesbury, 
Pekin and Musk Ducks, Bronze, Blue, Buff and White 
Turkeys, Dorkings; Brahma,Cochin, Guinea and all other 
Fowl, Deer, Swans, Peacocks, Pigeons, Eggs, &c., at low 
prices. Best Breeds of Dogs and Maltese Cats, Rabbits, Fer- 
rets, Guinea Pigs, White Mice, &c. Song Birds of all kinds, 
and Shetland Ponies. Fine Milch Cows always on hand. 
Newfoundland Pups of Centennial First Premium Stock. 





BUTTER WORKER. 


The most Effective, Simple 
and Convenient Yet Invent- 
ed. Works 30 Ibs. in 
less than 5 minutes, 
thoroughly working out the 
buttermilk and mixing in 
the salt. Send for circular 
and price lists. 


i ! A. H. REID, 
No. 6 North 18th St., Philadelphia Pa. 


TO COLOR BUTTER! 


Our Perfected Butter Color is far better than carrots, An- 
natto, or any other color, at one-fourth the cost, and no 
work to use. It gtves a splendid June color, and never turns 
red. Thousands of testimonials from the very best dairy- 
men. Circulars free. Samples to color 50 lbs. 10c. Try itnow. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 











WILLIAM CROZIER, 


BEACON HILL, Northport, L. I., N. Y., 


Received a Medal and Diploma on his stock at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, Importer and Breeder of Clydesdale Horses, 
Ayrshire and Jersey Cattle, South-down Sheep, and Im- 
proved Berkshire Hogs—and English Dorking Fowls. 


lor Sale at Fleetwood Stock Farm, 
near Frankfort, Ky., Thoroughbreds. Trotters, Jersey 
Cattle, &c. Address J. W. HUNT REYNOLDS, 








lack Bass for stecking ponds—Pekin 

Ducks, Bronze & Narragansett Turkeys,Light 
Brahmas. ersey Cattle, A.!.C.C.R., and Cotswolds, 
at low prices. Address W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


SMITH’ 


Zh “Tagle Claw of '76.” 


222, ! =) 









A safe and ingenious device for 
catching fish, animals, game, &c. 
Sample, 50 cts., by mail, or send 
stamp for circular. 

EAGLE CLAW CoO., 


Address 
713 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 








FREACON FARM, Northport, Long Ilana, 


BREEDERS OF 
Alderney and Ayrshire Cattle, 


COTSWOLD SHEEP & BERKSHIRE SWINE. 


Also FANCY POULTRY of choicest kinds, bred from 


the best stock. Address 
J. N. ROBINS, Manager. 


AME FOWL. Red Irish Setters, 
BT and Show ag piecone, siitenod by Z, ©. 
JOOPER, Cooper > Limeric reland, winner 

OOOr Medals nF Paris and New York. Bronze Medal 

and Diplomas Centennial, Philadelphia ; also 

Thorough-bred Hounds. Beacles, and other Does, J. C.C. 

can likewise select Sheep, Cattle, and Horses for 

clients, having had long and large experience in them. 





Lubricating Castor Oil. 


_On receipt of $6.00, we will deliver at nearest railway sta- 
tion to party ordering. 5 gallons of Pure Castor Oil, for 
lubricating cultural Machinery, Carriage 
Axles, and Harness Oil,—excluding territory west of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

R0BERT B. BROWN & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


High Class Poultry. 


Light and Dark Brahmas, Partridge and White 
Cochins, Brown and White Leghorns, Houdans, 
; and G.S. Bantams. For sale at all seasons, at 

< reasonable prices. Eggs, securely packed in 
a ». new baskets, $3.00 per 13, or $5.00 for 26. Please 
state what you want, Send for Circular. 


~ = GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y- 


POLANDS. 


A few choice Chicks for sale of Buff and Golden 
“Polands,” from my importation of U- 
CHARLES E. PERRY, Wollaston, Mass. 














‘Silkworm Eggs, warranted free from pebrine. Three 
3 kinds— White, Yellow, and Imported Japan. Medat 
awarded at the Centennial Rest kinds of Mulberry trees 
for forest, ornament, fruit. or silkworm food. Book on Silk 
Culture. Send for price list. 

L. 8S. CROZIER, Williamsburg, Franklin Co., Kansas. 
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FOOD. 


LAYING HENS, 
YOUNG CHICKS, 
DUCKS, 
and 
TURKEYS. 


aa 
s 


— ~ r 4 oo 
Trade Mark secured by Letters Patent. 


WILL MAKE HENS LAY. 


Prevents and cures all common ailments and _ increases the profits of the Poultry Yard from 50 to 100 percent. On 


l send circulars and testimonials from the best authorities on Poultry Matters in the country. Packages 


gent by mail on receipt of 50 cents for trial size. $1.00 and $2.00 for large packages. 


For sale by Druggists, Grocers, and Postimasters. 


WHOLESALE ACENTS. 
John F., Henry & Co., B. K. Bliss & Sons, New York. 


H. B. Arnold & Co., Boston. | 


Geo. P. Burnham's very valuable work on “ Raising Fowls and E 
Every poultry man, old or young, should have it and profi 
CHARLES R. ALLEN & CO., Proprietors, P. O. Box 103, Hartford, Conn. 


of fifty cents. 


| Benson & Burpee, Philadelphia. 
i Market,” mailed to any address on receipt 
y it. 





THE MAYNARD 






RIFLES 


AND SHOT CUNS, 


CREEDMOOR, MID-RANGE, 
SPORTING and HUNTING. 


* The Best Gun for all purposes ever manufactured, For 
full description, with price list, address 
MASS, ARMS. CQ., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
STEVENS’ PATENT 


Breech Loading Sporting Rifles, 
e( 












Double and Single Barrel Shot Guns, Pocket 
Rifles, Pocket Pistols, and the noted Hunter’s 
Pet Rifles. Special attention is called to our Double 
Breech Loading Guns. They are simple in construction and 
manufactured with great care from the very best material. 
They are pronounced by experts **the best gun in the 
market for the money.’’ 
Send for Catalogue. - STEVENS & CU,. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


W. S. BLUNT’S 
UNIVERSAL 


FORCE PUMPS. 


Secured by letters patent. 
These pumps have enormous 
| nigga Z and are for the house or 
or outedoor welis of any 
depth. They are constructed 
with — regard to strength, 
ease of working, and durabi ~4 
They can be _ immediately 
changed from lift to force pumps, 
and the air chamber can be re- 
volved, so as to aliow the handle 
to work at any desired angle with 
the spout. aving close tops, 
they cannot be tampered with. 
Attention is called to our new 
elegant pattern DEEP WELL 
non-freezing FIRE PUMP. 
Also, Biunt’s Sand Vacu- 
um Chambers.—A complete 
protection against sand or gritty 
water in dug or driven wells, 
it mines, and rivers. 
or hand or steam pumps, 
all sizes, from 1%-inch to 4-inch 
suction pipe. 
Send for cireulars ig co. 
°° 
71 Fulton and 71 Beeke 
man St. New York. 
Western Agency, Newton & Hale, 


Pacifie Const Agency, Dunham, Cax- 
rigan & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 








“Tue AquaPutt,” a new 
and greatly improved Fire- 
Extinguisher, Garden Engine, 
Window and Carriage Washer, 
Tree, Vine, and Shrub 
tector from Insects, etc,, for 
starting Aqueducts, and vari- 
ous uses which readily suggest 
themselves. No Dwelling, 
Factory, Railroad Station or 
— Wooden Railroad Bridge or 
Viaduct should te without one of these valuable articles. Weight, with 
hose, 5 lbs.; throws water 60 feet. Price, rs each, sent by express, 
€.0.D, Manufactured by W. & B. DOUGLAS, Middletown, Ct., the 
oldest and most extensive mantfactarers of Pumgs in the world. Branc' 
Warehouses, 85 and 87 John St., New York; 197 Lake St., Chicago, lll, 



























HARRISON S'IMILLS 


Grand Medal at Centennial, 










Mill, 

Scourer, Grinder and Bolter. 
8 feet long by 4 feet high. 

Runs with belt 4 inches wide. 


SEL 
Standard rinding Mill. 
For all substances wet or dry. 
Built of burr stone and iron. 
L For heavy or light power. 
Flours 3 to 6 bushels per hour. | __ Capacity of 20 inch stones. 
Has double ventilating bolter. ual to any larger size. 
For flour, middlings and bran. hickest French burr stones, 
Gives every one his own grist. | Double discharge spouts. 
Makes the best flour and yield.|_ Adjustable babbitt boxes. 
Is a reliable flouring mill. Solid self-adjusting burrs. 
Centennial Judges award medal on ¢2 these port- 
able, vertical mills for solidity and good workman- 
ship, economy and adaptability..a3 
EDWARD HARRISON, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
LSS 
Successors to Jas. Bradford & Co, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
French Buhr Millstones, 
Portable Corn & Flour Mills, 
Smut Machines, etc. 
‘ Also, dealers in Bolting Cloths and 
General Mill Furnishing. 
Office & Factory,158 W. 2d St, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
= | J.R.Stewart,Pres. W.R.Dunlap, See. 
Or PRICE-LISTS 





















SENT ON APPLICATION. 








EsTABLisHEeD /844 


44 
STRAUB MILL COMPANY’S 
CHAMPION, CINCINNATI 
Best SmuT?z EPARAT IV, 


\ 








INE = = 
WySNQLS AMLLING MACHINERY & 
“Somuea MILLERS SUPPLIES. 
FRONTRION CINCINNATI. 





BURR STONE GRIST MILLS 
S< Flouring Machinery, : 4 





LEONARD & SILLIMAN, Bridgeport, Conn. 


American Fence Mannfacturing Company 


furnishes the best and cheapest fence manufactured. See 
April number of the American Agricuiturist. 
Send for descriptive Circular. 
Office, 86 Mangin St., N. Y. 


Cotton Seed Huller 


AND FEED-MILL COMBINED, 

For Plantations and Oil-Mills. Used by 

Planters, the Ojl-Miils in New Orleans and 

through the country. Send for Circulars 

and Judges Report. ra for itself in a 
D. KAHNWEILER 


* few weeks. =R, 
120 Centre St., New York. 


























HE LANCASTER 
Portable Grist Mill. 


Horse-Power and Grist Mill combined, 
Friction avoided—Power & Space economized. 
A long felt Want Supplied. 

Every Farmer his own Miller. 

This mill, with twenty inch stones, worked with two 
horses, will grind five bushels of fine meal or flour per hour. 
Itissimple and durable in construction, and can be easi 
It occupies no more space than 





managed by any farm hand. 
is required by any ordinary horse-power. 
Price of the combined Mill and Horse-Power, $250, 
Circulars with full description sent upon application. 
Address C, C. LANCASTER, 66 Broad ew York, (P. 


° wa 0 
©. Box 3431,) or LANCASTER & LUCKE, Richmond, Va. 


ONP ARE 
FARM & FEED MiL 
, Drag, and Spice Mills. 10 





or Power. 
Burr Stone ——— and Corn Mills. 
a highest Medal and 
position. 
Aree PaO AT sent Free, 
ress, le . 
181 E. Front 8t., Gincinned, a 


Premium Farm Grist Mill. 


Grinding parts are of Steel, Grinds 
all kinds of grainrapidly. Is durable, 
simple, and cheap. Is suited to all 
kinds of horse-powers. 
Send for descriptive Circular. 
WM. L. BOYER & BRO., 
Philadelphia, Pa., ; 


BLAKE’S PATEN 
Stone and Ore Breaker 





































Crusiies all hard and brittle substances to 
® STONE for Roaps and for CoNoRETE, &c. 
Address BLAKE CRUSHER CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 
No cold or sore fingers, if used 
with gloves or mittens, Can be 
Will last a life time. Taken 6 Pre- 
miums, One sample 25 cts.; two for 
45 cts.; 5 for $1.00. 
HUSKER CITY NOVELTY CO 
° 108 S. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
LIVINGSTON & CO.’S 
Guaranteed the best Hand Shellers for the 
money in the market. 
Price $5.00, 
OVER 12,000 NOW IN USE. 
-—— Every farmer should 
have one. Shipped by 
ceipt of price. md for 
Descriptive Circular and 
terms to Agents. 
LIVINGSTON & CO., 
Iron Founders, Pittsburgh,Pa. 
t portable Mulay Saw Mus artes 
4 \ on " Red 
it, ing considered) as the best Circular Its 
frame, head-blocks, and working parts 
¢ are of tie most substantial and perma- 
< nent kind, being made entirely of iron 


any required size. Also, any kind of 
used 
without gloves or mittens, if desired. 
CORN SHELLERS. 
Express or Freight on re- 
F [HIS paten 
It is usually set up 


It cuts from 
day. The Mill and Engine may conveniently be 
~m- operated by two men. for circular. 


INDIANAPOLISTND, © CHANDLER & TAYLOR, 
The Anti-Friction Hay Carrier 


Saves Jabor and . Itissimple ; the grap- 





pling positive; it runs on friction rolls, hence 

will come back on slight incline. The track is 

inexpensive ; the ca 

hundreds are in use, No trouble about get- 

ting over be beams, or to the end of deep 
Hay is di 


costs buts trifle; many 


bays. where wan’ and the 
Treek 


work of mowing is reduced. 


mi 
falieaay 
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HARVARD UNIVE RSITY. 
BUSSEY INSTITUTION. 


A School of Agricnltnre and Horticulture, 


During the Academic Year 1877-78, systematic courses of 
instruction will be given as follows: 


Theory and Practice of Farmiug—by Mr. Motley. 

Horticulture—by Mr. Watson. 

Applied Zoology, (4: Anaomy and Physiology of Domestic 
Animals)—by Prof. 8 

Vogetpbic Fs nystolony and Systematic Botany— 


Crypt mic Botany, ‘with special reference to Fungi 
njurious to Vegetation)—by Prof. Farlow. 
Agricaltural Chemistry—by Prof. Storer. 
Any one of these courses may be pursued separately, on 
Byises: of a fee of $40 a year. The fee for all the courses 
150 a year. For information about the Schoo), address 
Pror. F. H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 


IMPORTED DIRECT FROM PERU BY 
HOBSON, HURTADO & CO., 


Agents of the Peruvian Government, New York. 


No. 1 Peruvian Guano, Standard, sold in Bags as 
landed from vessel, guaranteed to contain 10 per cent 
Ammonia. 

No. 1 Peruvian Guano, Lobos, guaranteed to con- 
tain on an average 6 percent Ammonia. Lobos Guano 
has a larger proportion of Phosphoric Acid and Potas- 
ga than the more highly ammoniated grades. It is the best 
and cheapest General Fertilizer sold in this country. 

No. 1 Peruvian Guano, Rectified. This grade is 
pure Peruvian Guano treated by Sulphuric Acid, and is sold 
according to its analysis. It is the most efficient of all 
Fertilizers 

No. 1 Peravian Guano, Guaranteed. This brand 
Somenened —= and genuine Peruvian Guanp free from 
ampe ae oe! Stones and is in excellent condition for applica- 





on 
For Ceculars and further particulars apply to 
HOBSON, HURTADO & CO., 
No. 63 Pine St., New York. 


AUTOMATIC 
WAGON BRAKE 


The most powerful self-acting brake made. Fully endorsed 
by every farmer and wagon- -maker who has seen it. pis 
Armstrong, Sec'y Elmira Farmers’ Club, writes: ‘ A Com- 
mittee of the Elmira Farmers’ Club, consisting of Chas. 
Heller, John Bridgman, D. T. Billings, S. M. Carr, and M. H. 
‘Thurston, gentlemen fully competent to make intelligent 
judgment, gave the brake careful trial Aug. 2ist, and report- 
ed unanimously: It is the best brake we have ever seen— 
prompt in its action—effective when required, and is ex- 
ceeding!y desirable for all farmers on hilly farms.” See Illus 
tration in Aug. Am. Agriculturist for 18i6, Sample brakes 
complete for farm wagons, $5.00. Good salesman wanted. 


D. L. MULFORD, Cenerai Agent, 
TIOGA, TIOGA CO., PA. 


SO ay 


FELT CARPETINGS 2 
CEILING for rooms in place of Plaste. FELT 
ROOFING and SIDING. For circular and Sample, 
address C. J. FAY, Camden, N. Jersey. 


bhhbhbobohthhbhbebobhbhbsibssik 
A long felt Need supplied. 


The SENSIBLE COLLAR 
PAD is Just What its name suggests, 
erfect Leather Pad,combining the 
advantages of Firmness, Eli asticity, 

the er properties of 
tanin. No pad ever before intro- 
duced gives such universal satisfac- 




















wen. i are warrauted to cure sure necks and to prevent 
your harness maker for them. Manufactured by 
LEATHER PAD CO. of ae 


His. 
SoLk mY. 









HAMILTON, 0 
Send for Circular. 

















BUY THE 
A. P. DICKEY 
Fanning Mill. 
No good Farmer 
can afford to mar- 


ket dirty grain. 
A moderate _—_ 





Address AP. DICKEY, Racine, Wis 


to 45 cts. peryard. FELT | 














THE SILVER & DEMING FEED CUTTER 
Has no superior in 
the market. Ccle- 
brated for its great ca- 
pay. ease of running, 
and its adaptability to 
all kinds of work. Our 
‘*Tmpreved Safety 
Fly heel”’ is tte 
only successful device 
%_ for preventing accidents 
*s0 common to Power 
Feed-Cutters. Send for 
circulars giving prices 
and full particulars 

Silver & Deming Mfg Co., Salem, Ohio. 














Man‘d by 





Copper Strip Feed Cutters are very cheap, very efficient, 
very simple. (See American Agric , sept., Page 310. ) 
Adamant .Plows with Reversible Slip Share, are the only 
plows that J be cheaply kept sharp all the time. Circulars. 


Made only b 
HE N. Y. PLOW CO., 55 Beekman St., N. Y. 





Do you want for your 
own use fhe best Self- 
feeding Hay, Straw, 
and Corn Stalk Cutter 
in the market ; price from 
sit —. $ or the best 

er, 
pricearom $7to$l0; or the 
best Vegetable Slicer. 
price trom $10 to $15. Nee« 
not be paid for until tried 
ana found satisfactor u: 
Circulars free. GALE & 
CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Excelsior Root Cutter, 


Baldwins’ Fodder Cutter and Clark’s Lever 
Hay Cutter. Silver Eagle Corn Sheller, Deere 
Steel Plows, anda full line of Farm Machinery for Fall 
and Winter use. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


P. O. Box, 316. 189 & 191 Water St., NEW YorK. 


BALDWIN’S 


AMERICAN 


aw \ETTEVEN 

47 FODDER CUTTER. 

Best in the market. Don’t 
purchase any other kind until 
you have seen and ex: amined 
this. Send for Circular, con- 
taining Description and Price 


ist. 
C. PIERPONT & CO., 
Manufacturers, 
NEw HAVEN, CONN. 
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Sent post-paid anywhere in United States and Canada, Small 
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HE NEW CHAMPION REAPERS AND MOWERS 


A Wonderful Improvement in Harvesting Machinery, 
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The remarkable feature of these machines is the NEW MECHANICAL MOVEMENT for driving the knife, 
It possesses more strength and durability than any of the best systems of gearing heretofore in use for this purpose, and 
floes away with nearly all the noise and friction common thereto; the direct results being extreme 
lightness of draft, and greatly increased cutting power. 





oe 


GOOD WORKS AND 


GOOD WORDS. 


The demand for Mowers and Reapers with this movement was so great, that the supply for 1877 was exhausted long 


before the close of the season, and in every instance they won the very highest commendation. 


Limited space prevents 


copying largely from testimonials, uniformly commendatory, thousands of which have been volunteered by parties who have 


purchased or experimented with machines during the summer of 1877. 


“ Having used the New Champion in first crop and rowen, on all kinds of land, rough and 

smooth, sidehill and level, wet grass and dry, 1 feel in duty bound to say that in compari- 
son with all other machines ever used on my place, (some half dozen,) it is the best.—N. O. 
NEWHALL, Shelburne, Mass. 

“T unhesitatingly pronounce the Toronto Mower (New Champion) the best machine in 
use. J gave it the most severe test, mowing the heaviest swaths and the lightest upland 
with the greatest ease, even cutting through a large hay cock at a slow walk.”—J. A. 
DELAMERE, Lot 24, Trafalger, Ontario, Canada. 

“The New ar KT gives first-rate satisfaction. It is particularly adapted to rough- 
uneven land.”—S. A. JACKSON, Milton, Vermont. 

“The New Champion is equal to any emergency. I have given it a severe test. 
motion, and no perceptible wear.”—MILTON Dance, Long Green, Md. 

“T cut over 100 acres of grass and grain this season with the New Champion. It works 
admirably on smooth, rough, or stony ground ; the knife can not be clogged, the gearing 
is perfection, and it is the lightest draft machine I ever worked.”—JEREMIAH SHELL, 
Evan’s Mills, N. Y. 

“ Have given the New Champion a severe test in the thickest of wet, lodged grass, across 
deep ditches, amongst stones, stumps, rocks, and trees. It is a splendid machine, and the 
— I use it, the better I like it. It is impossible to clog it.”—Ggo, W. SIBLEY, Spencer, 
Mass. 

“TI mowed 6 acres of rough, stony land in less than 4 hours, with the New Champion. I 
would not exchange it for a dozen of the other popular machines, for it draws as easy in 
heavy grass,as an empty express wagon does on the road.”—MarkK E. HawKINs, East 
Wallingford, Vt. 

“ With a New Champion, having a four-foot six-inch cutting-bar, we last week cut a fall 
acre in an hour with great ease.* ** To see a mower cutting grass almost silently. and 
without a gear or cog-wheel visible, was something wonderful, but this was done and done 
wel!. Ifstrength and simplicity go with direct motion, and friction.and heaviness of draft 
are lessened by the absence of gearing, then 2e hare one mower which seems to surpass all 
the old favorites."—New York Semi- Weekly Times, June 19th, 1877. 

i Heving used the Toronto Mower, (New Champion), I take great pleasure in recom- 
mending it. It possesses every desirable appliance that it is possible to combine in one 
machine.”—Gro. NELLES, Cayuga, Ontario, Canada. 


No lost 


| 


We select the following : 


“My Machine cut this season 123 acres of grass, some of it in very rough, stony, and 
ye ground. Itcost nothing for repairs, and I nave no hesitation in pronouncing it the 
best I ever used or ever saw.”—Joun Link, Cayuga, Ontario, Canada, 

“The New Champion is the best machine I ever mounted.—L. T. Scorr, Bethlehem, Ot. 

“This season I tried the New Champion in thick bottom grass and heavy clover, with 
five other machines, and it did better work than any of the others.”—DANIEL OFFORD, 
Mt. Lebanon, N. Y 

“The New Champion will do good work where no other machine can be operated.”—H. 
K. Davipson, Charlton Depot, Mass. 

“My New Champion is the best machine that ever went into a field. I would: not ex- 
change it for any two I ever saw, and I am familiar with all the standard machines now in 
use.”—J. LA PREIRE, Burlington, Vermont. 

“T have used the New Champion extensively this season, and it is the opinion of all who 
have seen it work, that it excels all machines in use.”—HENRy D. B. FREER, Gardiner, N.Y. 

“The New Champion is a wonderful machine. My young and high-mettled team tried 
hard to break it, but could not.—Wm. P. VARNUM, Dacutt, Mass. 


“ We cut our crop with a New Champion, with more ease to horses and driver, than with 
any machine we ever used. What puzzles us is to find out what makes it run with so much 
ease, and where it gets its power.”—Joun T. & JAMES E. DRONEBURG, Frederick, Md. 

“A man will never want but one of these machines, for it will last a life-time.” —GEo. W. 
HARRINGTON, Plainville, Mass. 

“T have used a mower (with this movement) four seasons, and the extent of cash out 
for repairs has been sixty-two cents.”—E. F. Mayo, Warwick, Mass. 

“A most important, yet simple novelty in mechanics. The draft is remarkably light, be- 
cause the absence of the usual gearing reduces the friction toa minimum. Strength and 
durability are secured in the highest degree. We find (after a personal trial) that this Pe 
— works in the most satisfactory manner.”—American Agriculturist fo 

Y, 1500. 

“The New Champion, for lightness of draft, and simplicity of construction, beats any 
machine I ever saw. No side-draft, no bearing down on horses’ necks, no clogging nor 
—— In a word, it beats the representation all hollow.”—J Hupnson Kase, Rush- 

own, Pa. 


4a 
Machines will be on cxhibition this fall at most of the County, District and State Fairs throughout the United States and 


British Provinces. 


At every Fair held during September, where there was a competitive exhibition, from which we have 


advices to date (Sept. 12th), the New Champion was awarded the highest premiums, 

The New Champion Reapers ahd Mowers are manufactured by Whiteley, Fassler & Kelly, Springfield, O., for the Eastern portion of the 
U. S.; by the Champion Machine Company, of Springfield, O., for the Southern and South-western portion of the U. 8.; by Warder, Mitchell & 
Co., Springfield, O., for the Northern and North-western portion of the U.8.; by the Toronto Reaper and Mower Company, for the Dominion 
of Canada. Sold by L. H. Lee & Bro., Baltimore, Md.; Whiteley, Fassler & Kelly, Schenectady, N. Y.; Champion Machine Company, Cincinnati, 


©. ; Champion Machine Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Champion Machine Company, Omaha, Neb.; and Warder, Mitchell & Co., Chicago, Ills 
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Table of Premiums. 


he following table is given the price of each article, 
e number of subscribers required to get it free, at the 
r rates of $1.60 a year, and also (with a part of the 
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la! 
atoms), at the club rates of $1.10 a year, post»ge in- 
waded which is prepaid in all cases by the Publishers.) 
™ J . aw .|| Member 
TABLE of Ps emiumsand ‘Terms sil of Sub- 
&erioers 
For Volume 37—(1878). BS required 
FSi} at | o7 
Open to All—No Competition. Bel ‘ait 
N Names of Premium Articles. —|j}——— 
1 Tea Set (Middletown Plate Co.)........ B50 00); 66 |... 
Ice Pitcher (do. do. do.) ........$13 00); | 130 
@_Cake Busket..(do. do. do.) 7:0) 16) 68 
4 Cake Basket..(do. do. do.) 0)|| 18 | 100 
—Casters.... (do. do. do.) 25 13 | 55 
—Casters.... (do. do. do.) 50)}| 16 
—Casters..... (do. do. do,) H}} 19 | 120 
$—Butier Cooler(do.. do. do. 5 15 ¢ 
— Pickle Jar and Fork. (do.) i} 12] 60 
10-—Surup Cup with plate, (d0.) ........ 15 | 60 
—Child's Cup (do.) i} 8 | 85 
43 —Twelve Teaspoons( Meriden Cutlery Co.)$7 25|| 16 | 63 
$—One Dozen Tablespoons (do. —do.)..#14 50\| 22 | 147 
4—One Dozen Table Forks (do. do.)..$14 50;; 22 | 147 
—Ladies’ Folding Pocket Scissors, (do.)..$ 150;| 4 |... 
é —_Child’s Knife, Fork & Spoon...‘do.)...8 3 00;; 8) 80 
y7— French Cook's Knife, Fork, & Steel do.$ 3 7:| 9} 87 
48 —Case of Scis sore (U.S. Steel Shear Co.).$ 4 (0|| 10 ; 40 
5 Portable Writing Desk, (C. W.F.Dare)$17%5\| 4 |.... 
}— Walnut Work Box, (dO.) «4.8 125;) 4). 
—Buck-Saw for Boys, (do.) ....8 50)} 21. 
b_Little Girl's Wash Set, (do.)  ....8 100)| 8 ).... 
5_Sled, do.) 200|| 5) 20 
—Spring Horse, do. e+-e$11 00)} 18, 110 
5—Boy’s Wagon (C. W. F. Dare).......... 500}; 12) 50 
@—Boy’s Toot Chest, (#. I. Horsman).....$ 100); 38 )j.... 
Y —Boy’s Larger Tool Chest (do.) 00-82 70)) 7) 25 
—Boy's Larger Toot Chest (do.) ....8500| 12) 50 
39 Pur. Maaic Relthead Pencil (Ludden 4. : | ‘ | 
TAYlOP) 0. occcccecee coccccccccece 50) cose 
0—Ladies' Magic Charm Pencil (do. do.).& 20,| 5 | “20 
1~ Gents’ Magic Charm Pencil (do. do.).$ 2 %5|| %| 2i 
'3—Gold Pen, Telescopic Case (do. do.:.820\| 7 | 95 
3—Golt Pen and Pencil, Elegant (do. do.)$ 5 50\| 18 | 55 
— Knives and Forks (Patterson Bros.) ..814 %5|| 22 | 147 
5 tnives and Forks (do. do.) ...$18 60|| 28 | 185 
G—Carer and Fork | (do. do.) --$3%|| 9| 37 
—Pocket Knife (Meriden Cutlery Co.)..8 1 50|| 4 |.... 
—Pocket Knife (do. do.) ..€200|| 5 | 20 
39—Pocket Knife (do. do.) ..82 | 11 2% 
40—Ladies' Pocket Knife (do. do.) ..8200)| 6&| 20 
41—Hultum in Parvo Knife (do. do.) ..&8 50| 8} 3% 
4:2—Crandall’s “John Gilpin”... .+.-8100)| 3 ).... 
43 —Crandall’s “District School"... 1 00j} 8).... 
44—Crandali’s Vasquerade Blocks. "5) TT Feaae 
§—Crandall’s “ 'crobats” oe $100) 8).... 
46—Crandair’s Ruilding Blocks...... soos TS feces 
47—Crandall’s “Menagerie” ..........006+ 200;} 8; 20 
48 _ pir of Skates (Patterson Bros.)...... BS 50); 8) 85 
49—Roudoir Clock (8. B. Jerome & Co.)...% 8 50 | 8 35 
50—Wire Bed Mattress (H. Buckingham)..$12 00,| 19 | 120 
§1—Houchin's Improved Patent Pocket 1} | 
CHOW BOBO E ice vce nhits sis ..8 1 85 et... 
2—TTousehola Preas, (W. A. Boardman).. $2 00); 5 | 20 
3—Aquapult, ‘Force Pump), (W.dé B. 1} | 
Dougias, aeaerae, en oe 9 00, 17 | 90 
—Self-adjusting Gold-plate Wate. ey, | 
54 ¥ C5. Be FAVOR) 0.00. 60scscscciinswe #100; 8).... 
55—Pocket Tool Tolder ( Miller's Falla Co.\$ 1 0 Bas... 
G —Piano.Snlendid Toct.( Steinrray & So's) R650 00 | 625 |. 
7 —W. S. Blunt's“ Universal Force Pump"$12 00 | 19 | 120 
S-Silver Watch (American Watch Co.)..830 00 | & |.... 
9—Bracket Saw( Millers’ Falla Man'f Co. $ 1 25 eS 
60—Paryson's Indelible Ink—Pen, etc....... | $|.... 
61—Excelsior Pocket Microscope (Bausc | | 
& Lomb Optical Co.)......... was vis) q| 2 
@2—Abbott Pocket Microscope (L.G.Abbott)$ 150) 4 .... 
63 —Cahoon's Broaicast Seed-sower... ....85 00, 12) 50 
$3 - oore’s Floral Set (Moore Man'f'qCo)%100|;; $3 |.... 
5—Garden Scele& Flower Bulba(select’n) $200), 5 | 20 
66—Planet Jr. Combined Drill & Hoe (S. L. || 
Allen & C0.)....ccccccccscecccoes #200; 19 | 120 
67—Breech-loaling Pocket Rifle (Stevens) .$16 00), 24 | 160 
68 Doudle Barreled Breech-loading Gun \| 
(E. Reminaton & Sona)......+- $50 00; 66/).... 
69—Shot Gun (EB. Remington & Sons) ..... %600,, 14| 60 
0—Shot Gun, breech-loader, (do. do.)....$23 0:\; 86 ),... 
1 —Creedmoor Long Rang RifleNo.1‘do.)$1 00): 110 |... 
2-—-Crevdmoor Long Range Rifle No.2 (co)$85 00); 100 },... 
3 —Creeimoor Jong Ranae Rifle No.3 (do $60 00;; 7 |.... 
1—Hunting & Target Rifle (Remington) ..$22 00); gee 
4— Vest Pocket Pistol (Remington).......- $3%5|| 9| 87 
G—Revolver : Remington) .......+.+..0000.- $900); 17) 90 
2 Turn-table Anple Parer (Goodell Co.).$100|; 8/}.... 
78 —Climaz Anple Corer & Slicer (do. 3 1 00) _ | or 
9—Family Cherry Stoner do. 100}; 8).... 
0 —Ray State Anple Parer & Slicer (do.) $1 50|| 4}... 
81—“ Saratoga” Potato Peeler «& Slicer (do.$ 100); (3 }.... 
'2 -Serwing Machine (Reminaton)..........$50 00); 66 |.... 
3 —Family Scales (Fairbanks & Co.)....-.€14 00)| 21 | 140 
84—Clother Wrinaer (Rest—Universal) ....$ 8 00); 16} 80 
5 —Worcrster's Great [usted Dictionarys10 00), 18 | 100 
&—Any back Volume Agriculturist )_. .& 1 75) .+-+. 20 
87—Any Tiro Back Volumes do. |'SE$350)..;,.| 85 
88 —Any Three do. do. do. | 38525) 13) 60 
RN—Any Four do. do. do. +95R700), 15) 60 
90—Any Five ao. do. do. |3E$8%)| 17 
—(Fach ad’ Vol. at same rate.) ibs 
91—Twenty-one Vols. XVI to XXXVI.) $86 75|| 583]... 
‘2—Any Back Vol. Aqriculturist -$ 2 30) «---. 25 
3—Any Tivo Back Volumes do. 38 4 60) --..| 46 
§—Any Three do. do, do. E88 690! 15] 60 
M5—Any Four do. do. do. S289 20) 17) 90 
96-—Any Five do. do. do. SS Fll 50) a 
—(Fach ad’ nolume at same rate) APRS | eno 
99—Tirenty-one Volek. XVI to XXXVI) $4890 66), 
98-A 810 Library (yourchoi'e.)) SBesi0 00 18), 
99-—A B15 Library do. 3 Soe 00 «24 
100—4 820 Library do. Qe e200 Sl... 
101-4 $25 Library do BSEhH25 00 38 |... 


’ "EHS ( 
102 -A Choice of Good Books. (See Description, p. 4C8) 


te Avery Premium article is new and of the very 
best manufacture. No charge is made for packing or 
boxing any article in our Premium List. The Premiums, 
Nos. 15, 18, 29 to 83. 37 to 41, 49, 51, 54, 
55, 59 to» 62. 65. V5, 76, 86 to 102, inclusive. 
will each be delivered BREE of ull charges, by mail or ex- 
press (at the Post-office or exnress office nearest the recipients 
to any place in the United States or Territories.—The other 
articles cost the recipient only the freight after learina the 
manufactory of each. bu anu conveuance desired. See Des= 
eriptions 0 the following seven pares, 402 to 408 in- 
cusive. KMlustrated List sent free (o applicants. 
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$1.60 each for single copies: Four copies, $1.30 each; Ten 
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These rates include Postage, in each case, which is pre-paid 
by the Publishers. l’apers are addressed to each name. 
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TO 
All Men, Women, 
Children, 


EVERY WHERE. 


The Publishers of the American Agri- 
culturist have the pleasure of presenting 
to their friends and patrons a most valu- 
able assortment of Very Good, Very De- 
sirable, Very Useful Things, one or more 
of which can be had without moncy and 
without price, by one or more persons 
residing at or near cach of the 41,000 
Post-Offices in the United States, and by 
others residing in any other place in the 
civilized world. 


N.B.—Lvery article described in the 
following pages is new, first-class, and 
warranted to be just what tt ts described 
to be. Every article sent out will be new 
from the factory, of the latest and best 
manufacture.—No better can be obtained 
anywhere. Livery article is put down at 
its regular cash price, and is just as valu- 
able as so much cush, for use, for sale, or 
for a present to a friend. 


Read these Explanations, 
There is no clap-trap, no gift enter- 
prise, nothing deceptive in this ar- 
rangement. It is a straight-forward 
business, taken part in by over 18,000 
persons in past years, with general satis- 
faction to themselves, and to the Pub- 
lishers. Here is the explanation: 

The American Agriculturist has-been 
issued for Thirty-six Years; it has an 
immense circulation, and is a thorough- 
going, useful paper for ail classes, in 
Country, City, and Village. It is beau- 
tifully illustrated with over 600 useful 
engravings every year.—There ought to 
be an Agent for it at every post-office in 
the world; but the Publishers, having 
tried the agency system, found it so diffi- 
cult to follow it up in all its details, that 
they dropped it entirely, and pursue the 
following plan: 

They allow and invite any reliable per- 
son, any where, to receive and forward 
subscribers, to show the paper to others, 
and ask them to subscribe, and thus do a 
favor to both the publishers, and to all 








those whose subscriptions they thus re- 
ceive and forward. For all such assist- 
ance, the Publishers offer good remu- 
neration in the form of valuable articles, 
which are presented free, the article and 
its value being proportioned to the num- 
ber of Subscribers looked after and for- 
warded. In this way almost any one can 
easily secure and forward three, four, 
five, or more, names of subscribers, and 
receive the article offered, free. 


N. B.—The American Agriculturist is 
itself, alone, worth many times its cost to 
every subscriber, and no premiums or ea- 
tras are intended to be offered witH the 
paper. These Premium Articles are in- 
tended solely as remuneration for any 
time and attention given by those whe 
show the paper, speak of its merits and use- 
Sulness, and receive and forward names. 

N. 8.—Every dollar paid by subscribers is ex- 
pended upon the paper, and is returned to them in 
the paper.itself. The premiums are paid for with 


the money received for good advertisements—only 
good ones are admitted into the paper. 


N. 18.—These premium articles are bought at 
the lowest wholesale rates for cash. So, while they 
are just as valuable as so much money, the Publish- 
ers are able to give much larger remuneration than 
if they pursued the old system of cash commissions. 

Look over the articles and descriptions 
in the following 7 pages ; select the arti- 
cle most wanted ; take a copy of the pa- 
per and show it to friendsand neighbors, 

nd very soon a list will be obtained 
which will secure the article desired. If 
a large article is aimed for, but not se- 
cured, a smaller one can be taken. 
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Lf the Reader only knew the good 
quality and real value of these pre- 
mium articles, and how easy a mat- 
ter it is to show the American Agri- 
culturist to some friends and neigh- 
bors, tell them tts value, and ask 
them to try it a year, and thus 
gather a few subscribers, and him- 
self receive the premium offred, he 
would take hold of it at once. 
What over 18,000 others have'|: 
done, any one else can easily do. 


*,* There are from 30 to 500 families, or more, 
in the vicinity of each Post Office, every one of 
whom would be benefited by having this Journal 
for a year, at a cost, postage included, of 3 cents 
aweek. From one to a dozen premium clubs, 
small or large, may be gathered in the vicinity of 
each Post Office, and as many premiums be ob- | 


tained. YOU may get one or more of them. ; 
_—— -- 4 
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Begin to-day —To hasten for- 
ward the subscriptions for 1878, so that 
the names can be all properly entered and 
recorded in advance of the usual rush in 
December and January, the Publishers 
offer from this time forward to receive 
subscriptions for 1878, and begin send- 
ing the papers from the receipt of the 
subscription for the rest of 1877, with- 
out extra charge. This will be an ex- 
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tra inducement to new subscribers this 
month, and will thus help those collect- 
ing premium clubs. Multitudes can se- 
cure a large premium list this month. 


A Good Business.— While most 
persons only give odd hours and rainy 
days to gathering names, and receive the 
premiums themselves, a large number 
have made it a regular business for 
several months in each year. They col- 
lect and forward the names, receive the 
Premiums free, sell them (for they are 
all good, and readily salable,) and thus 
realize a good income—two, three, four, 
and five hundred dollars, or more. In 
one case a Lady has received thus over 
$3,000 a year. She has been unusu- 
ally successful, but there is no reason 
why many others may not do similarly, 
at least on a smaller scale. 

Explanatory 


4 N. B. 


Read and carefully Note the 
following Items: The Table, on page 401, tells the 
name and cash price of each article, and (iu last column 
but one), gives the number of names gent in at the regu- 
lar price of $1.60 a year that will secure any premium ar- 
ticle. (The last column gives the number of names at 
the lowest club price for 20 or more names, that is $1.10 
each, but only a part of the premiums come under this 
head. Some persons quickly raise large clubs by taking 
all the names at $1.10 each, and themselves pay the 
difference, 50 cents each, and even thus get the premium 
articles very cheaply.)....(@) All subscribers sent by 
one person count, though from several different Post- 
offices. But....() Tell us with each name or list of 
names sent, that it is for a premium....(c) Send the 
names as fast as obtained, that the subscribers may begin 
to receive the paper at once. You can have any time you 
wish, up to next July, to complete your list, but every 
premium desired will be sent as soon as earned and or- 
dered....(@) Send the exact money with each list of 
names, 80 that there may be no confusion of money ac- 
counts....(¢é) Old and new subscribers all count in pre- 
mium clubs, but a portion at least should be new names ; 
it is partly to get these that we offer premiums to canvas- 
sers....(f) One or two Specimen Numbers, etc., will be 
supplied free, as needed by canvassers, (when 3cents per 





Notes, a 


copy is furnished tc pre-pay postage), but they are ecx- 
pensive, and should be used carefully and economical- 
ly, and where they will ¢éé. Other specimen numbers 
will be sent, post-paid, 20 canvassers only, for 10 cents 
each. The price to othersis15ccnts....(g) Remit money 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers, payable to 
order of Orange Judd Company, or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtainable, Register Money 
Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage and registry ; 
put in the money and seal the letter in the presence of 
the Post-master, and take his receipt for it. Money sent 
inany of the above ways is at our risk ; otherwise it is not. 





(= Premium Articles for Sale. 


It sometimes happens that persons, who have not time 
to secure these valuable and useful articles by raising 
clubs of subscribers, are desirous of purchasing one or 
more of them, and wish us to procure or select them. 
For the accommodation of such, we will supply and send 
most of these premiums for cash, at the prices in the follow- 
ing Descriptive List, and prepaid or otherwise, as stated. 





=” This entire paper, including these Premium 
pages, is Copyrighted. 











Silver-Plated Ware.—Important. 
Dissolve Cyanide of Silver in water. Take a piece of 
lead, pewter, or almost any other metal, and after pre- 
paring its surface, fasten it tothe negative wire of an 


Electric Battery, and dip it into the dissolved Cyanide of | 


Silver. In a minute or two the whole surface will be 
completely covered with a coat of pure silver. Nothing 
but silver can be seen, though the cvating may not 
be the thousandth part in thickness of the thinnest 
tissue paper. Every minute the metal remains in the 
solution, more silver is deposited, and the process can 


go on until half an inch or more of pure silver is deposit- | 


ed, though to the unpractised observer no 
more silver will show than at the end of the 
first few minutes. Taking advantage of this, 
unscrupulous persons coat baser metals with 
the thin silver film, and sell them at an 
enormous profit. The purchaser finds, after 
alittle time, that the silverisgoue. Thickly 
coated ware will last many years, and be 
just as serviceable as if the whole were pure 
solid silver, and look just as well, while 
costing far less. If the thick silver coating 
be put on a white metal, even if a corner 
or other spot gets worn off, the coated metal 
will not show. After long use, plated ware 
can be re-plated as good as new, at moderate expense. 
We have articles constantly used eight and ten years, and 
still showing nothing but silver. In buying silver-plated 
ware, everything depends upon the honesty of the manu- 
Sacturer, and the judgment of the buyer or seller.—We 


Premium 1 


have taken great care, in selecting articles to offer to our 
readers, to get not only those of superior style, but those 
which we can warrant to be heavily plated, and exactly 
as represented. Such articles as these are the first four- 
teen (1-14) Premiums described below. Our readers who 
get any of these, as Premiums, or by purchase, may rely 
upon having first-rate articles, and as cheaply as they 
can be honestly made. They can find plenty of similar 
articles, at less than half the prices named, and that 
will look as well for a few weeks, or months, if not 
used, but they will be very dear.—N. B. The first 
Eleven Premiums are made for us by the MIDDLETOWN 
PLATE Company, at Middletown, Conn. Mr. Judd is 
weli acquainted with this Company and its Officers, and 
visits the extensive works very frequently, observing the 
proéess of manufacture, and he confidently recommends 
their work as being just what it professes to be—and 
every way reliable. A similar recommendation can be 
given for the Premiums 12, 13,and 14, from the ME- 
RIDEN CuTLERY Company, whose work is first-rate. 





No. 1.—Tea Set.—Thisisa Splendid 
Set of six pieces, full size, viz.: a Coffee Pot, a Tea Pot, 
a Water-Pot. a Sugar Bowl, a Cream Cup, and a Slop 
Bowl—tasteful enough for the most stylish mansion 
—all beautiful, of uniform design, late pattern, with 
raised and embossed figure work. They are none of the 
common cheap silver-washed stuff that will look finely 
so long as unused, but are the best triple-plate on white 
metal. (See notes on plated ware. just above.) For all 
practical purposes, and for ornament, they will be as good 
as solid silver, for years. This No. 1, (and the others 
also). afford toa multitude of persons a rape opportunity 
to get beautiful and useful articles for home use and for 
wedding and other gifts. It will be comparatively easy 
to collect names of subscribers enough to secure one or 
more of these articles. In a few evenings a gentleman 










could easily get the 66 subscribers only, at $1.60 each, | 





_ and secure the above splendid Tea Set free, for his wife 


or a friend. Many a young man can thus get one fora 
mother, a sister, or friend. Any lady can geta Ser tor 














Premium 2 
[Showing 
also Goblets 
and Salver.] 


herself in a brief time. [We will forward one of these ele- 
gant sets on receipt of $50.] Receiver to pay expressage, 








No. 2.—Ice (or water) Pitcher,— 
A large, highly Ornamental Article, that will adorn the 
table, as well as servea 
very useful purpose, 
and last many years, 
with no danger of 
breakage. It is same 
make, same metal, plat- 
ing, etc., as No. 1, 
Send us only 20 eub- 
scribers, at $1.60 each, 
and you will have this 
splendid Pitcher.—For 
26 subscribers, at $1.60 
each, we will give the 
Pitcher anda round 
Salver, of pattern 
to correspond, (value 
$17.50). — For 42 sub- 
scribers we will send 
the Pitcher and a 
large 14-inch Oblong 
Salver (value $28.00), 
which is large enough 
to hold the Pitcher and 
two goblets. -- For 49 
subscribers, we will 
send the Pitcher, 
the Oblong Salver, 
= : and a pair of beautiful 
Goblets, silver without, and gold-plated inside, 
(value $34.75.) This Complete Set is exceedingly de- 
sirable, though the Pitcher alone, or that with the 














~. 


Premium 4 


for use and for ornament.—[We will sell the Pitcher, and. 
any one or all the articles above mentioned, at the prices. 
given with each.] Receiver to pay expressage, 
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Nos. 3, 4.—Cake Baskets. — Two 
styles are offered, both of elegant patterns, very taking, 
useful, and beautiful table ornaments—just the thing ev- 
ery one wants. From same makers and same metal as 

No. 1. No. 8 pre- 
sented to any one 
sending only 16 sub- 
scribers, and No. 4 
to any one send- 
ing 18 subscribers, 
at $1.60 each.—[Or 
we will sell No. 3 
for $7.50, or No. 4 
for $10.] Receiver 
to pay expressage. 

Nos. 5, 6. 
7.— Casters. 
—These are all of 
handsome patterns, 
richly chased, the 
first containing four 
cut glass casters and 
mustard bottle, and 
the two others five 
casters and a mus- 
tard bottle—useful, 
necessary, orna- 
mental 
dining table. Same 
makers, and same 
— - metal. and plating, 

— - as No.1. Send us 
only 18 subscribers, at $1.60 each, and get No. 5, or 16 
and get No. 6, or 19 and get No. 7 free.—[Or we will 
sell No. 5 for $5.25. No. 6 for $7.50, or No. 7 for 
$10.50.) Receiver to pay expressage. 








No. 8.—Butter Cooler.—This isa really 
good and useful article, as well as an ornamental one. 
The pattern is very taking, having been selected from a 








large assortment. A very little ice in the holder under 
the plate will keep butter cool and fresh for a long time 
on the table, even in the hottest weather. The bright 


surface reflects off outside warmth, thus keeping the but- 
ter cool. 


Same metal, from same House as No.1. This 
fine premium is presented 
to any one who simply 
collects and forwards 


each, easily done.—[Or 
we will send one to order 
on receipt of $6.50.] Re- 
ceiver to pay expressage. 





No. 9.— Pickle 
VJarand Fork.— 
The jar is of glass, 
handsomely mounted in 
\\ silver-plate frame, with 
fork attached. It isa very 
ornamental article for the 
table, as wellas useful. and 
would prove an accept- 
able present to a young 

—_ — housekeeper. 12subscrip- 
tions at $1.60 cach will secure it free. [Or we will for- 
ward one on receipt of $5.] Receiver to pay expressage. 








No. 10.—Syrup Cup with Plate.— 
Every well set table needs at times a syrup cup. This 
elegant cup stands on a fine plate of suitable design. 
Only 15 subscribers at $1.60 each, are needed to secure 


for every | 


us 15 subscribers, at $1.60 | 


it free. [Or, when desired, we will send one on receipt 
of the price, $6.25.) Receiver to pay expressage. 





Premium 10 Premium 11 


No. 11.—Child’s Cap.—(S: Engraving). 
—A beautiful gift for the Little One. Triple-plated on 
the outside, and gilded on the inside. It never breaks, 
ard will last for many years—indeed, be a life-keepsake. 
Obtain only 8 subscribers, at $1.60 each, and you can se- 
cure one of these beautiful cups for your own child, or a 
name-sake, or other favorite.—[Or we will forward one 
on reccipt of price, $3.50.] Receiver to pay expressage. 











No. 12.—Ome Dozen Tea-Spoons.— 
No. 13.—One Dozen Table-Spoons.— 
These are all of the elegant Crown pattern, fine metal, 
triple plated, and for beauty of design, and excel- 
lence of workmanship, will be found unsurpassed by solid 
silver. These spoons are far cheaper than many others we 
have found at half the price, and are well worth canvass- 
ing for. Supplied by the MerrpEN CuTLERy Co., No. 49 
Chambers St., New York City. Sixteen subscribers sent 
us at $1.60 each will secure 1 2 Tea-Spoons jee ; twenty- 
two subscribers will secure 12 Table Spoons free.— 
[We will sell the Tea Spoons for $7.25 per dozen, and 
the Table Spoons for $14.50, or a set of six for half these 
prices.] Recciver to pay expressage. ~~ We will send 
a set of six Tea-spoons for 9 subscribers, or a set 
of six Table-spoons for 16 subscribers, at $1.60 each. 





No. 14.—One Dozen Table-Forks.— 
The same description and remarks apply to these as to No. 
12, and they are from the same makers, (We select as 
Premiums only such articles as we can warrant in quality 
and price, and such asare serviceable.) Presented jee to 








J Style of Prem. 12,13,14 
any one sending only 22 subscribers at $1.60 each, or a 
set of six for 16 sudscribers.—[We will sell one dozen for 
$14.50, or a set of six for$7.25.] Receiver to pay expressage. 








No. 15.—Ladies Folding Pocket 
Scissors.—The cut represents them folded up. Un- 
folded they appear like common scissors. Very safe for 
carrying in the pocket. A style for gentlemen, with- 








Premium 15 
blunt ends, can also be supplied at same rate when de- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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sired. Each one comes in a neat morocco case. Sup- 
plied by the MernmeEn CurieRy Co., 49 Chambers St., 
NewYork. Four subscriptions at $1.60 each will secure 
a pair free, post paid. [Or we will send a pair for $1.50.] 





Premium 16 
No. 16.—Child’s Set, Kmife, Fork, 








metal base, medallion pattern, in satin-lined morocee 
case; an elegant present. Supplied by the MeRmpEes 
CuttEry Co. Eight subscriptions at $1.60 each will se- 
cure it free. [Or we will send a set on receipt of the 
regular price, $3.00.] Receiver to pay express charges. 


No. 17.—French Cook’s Knife, 
Fork, and Steel.—This is a long (10 in.) thin Knife, 
with Celluloid or Patent Ivory Handle, warranted not to 
crack in hot water, made of the best stcel, and for use 
rather than ornament; and it is really pleasing to see how 
easily it slips through a joint of beef. The fork and steel 
are made to match, and the fork is supplied with the 
very convenient patent rest. It would save many wry 
faces, and perhaps hard words, were it in general use. 
Supplied by the Mermen CuTLery Co., 49 Chambers St., 
Ne-v York. Only nine subscribers to the American Agri- 





Premium 17 


culturist at $1.60 each, will secure the whole free. [We 
will send the set for $3.75.] Receiver to pay expressage. 








No. 18.—Case of Scissors.—The case 
is of morocco, handsomely gotten up, and lined with 
velvet and satin, containing three first quclity scissors, 
crocus finish, length 4, 5, and 5} inches, respectively; a 
very pretty and useful Premium. Made by the Unirzp 





Premium 18 
} States Stee. SHezar Com- 
| PANY, West Meriden, Ct, 
i whose manufactures stand 
deservedly very high in the 
market. Furnished to us by the MertpEN CuTLERY Co., 
4) Chambers street, New York. Ladies can get this pre- 
mium free, forwarded post-paid by mail, by sending @ 
club of only ten subscribers, at$1.60 each.—[Or we will 
send this set, pre-paid, on receipt of the price, $4.00.] 











No. 19.—Portable Writing Desk. 
—Always handy, especially for the young folks. Itis a 
13-inch square 
black walnut 
desk, with gi‘t or- 
naments. From 
C...W. FF. Diasi : x 
47 Cortlandt St., 

New York City. 
Four subscribers at $1.60 each will secure this free. [We 
will send one for $1.75cash]. Receiver to pay expressuge. 


Premiun 19 





No. 20.—Walnut Work Box.—A 


pleasing gift for & 
young Miss. It isa 
12-inch solid walnut 
Box, cushion, etc., 
inside velvet finish. 
From same manu- * 
facturer as No. 19. 
Four subscriptions 
at $1.60 each will 
secure it free, [or it 
wil) be sent on re- Premium 20 

ceipt of the price, $1.25.] Receiver to pay expressage. 








No. 21.—Buck and Saw for Boys. 


i 


Prem. 21 













—Suitable for the little fellows from 4 to 8 years old, and 














and Spoon.—The set is Standard Silver Plate, white 


it will please them. From same manafacturers as No. 
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clothes-horse, scrub-brush, and brass-bound tub 10 inc - 
es in diameter. From same manufacturer as No. 19. 
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named.] Pur- chaser to pay expresaae 
= 7 ise. 
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19. Two subscriptions at $1.60 cach will secure it free. | thirty-two tools, and will bea fine present for any boy, | use. These premiums are very useful and q i 
{It will be sent for 50 cts.] Receiver to pay expressage. | Twelve subscribers at $1.60 each will secure it free. [It | and have been secured by many persons in past < shay 
wiil be sent for $5.00 cash.] Recipient to pay expressage. | —[We will send any of the above named ae 
No, 22.—Little Girl's Wash Set.— on receipt of the price epeciace 
eae . a : t i : e 
Composed of six pieces, viz.: washboard, wringer, pail, | in cash, or a set of six for half the ona, 
| 
| 


Three subscribers at $1.60 cach will secure it free. [It 
will be sent for $1.00 cash.] Receiver to pay expressage. 
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No. 23.—Sled.—Made of oak, ornamented, 
and varnished on wood, well braced, with polished run- 
mers. From C. W. F. Dare, 47 Cortlandt St., New York 
City. Five subscribers at $1.60 each will secure it free. [It 
will be sent for $2.00 cash.] Receiver to pay expressage. 





No. 24.—Spring Horse.—A handsome 
present ; 8-inch block, full shape and trim, ornamented 
leather saddle. A Horse for the boys! From same manu- 
facturer as No. 19. Only eighteen subscribers at $1.60 
each will secure it free. [It will be sent for $11.00 cash, 
and is worth the moncy.] Receiver to pay expressage. 





No. 25.—Boy’s Wazgon.—Just the thing 
for the active little “drivers’’ at home. This Wagon has 
fron axle, and heavy round tire 
wheels, painted and ornament- 
ed with bright colors, has hub 
eaps and seat, with 28-inch 
body. From C. W. F. Dang, 
47 Cortlandt St., New York. A 


Premium 25 





father, mother, or older brother or sister ought to easily 
collect the 12 subscribers which will get this free.—[We 
will supply one for $5.00.] Receiver to pay expressage. 








No. 26.—Boy’s Tool Chest.—Every 
Boy in the United States or elsewhere ought to have 
this ; or better, No. 27; or better still, No. 28. Twelve 
assorted tools. in a neat hinged-lid box, made of ash, 
with black walnut molding. Just the thing to encourage 
the mechanical genius in boys. Made by E. I. Horsman, 
80 and 82 William St., New York City. Three sub- 
scribers at $1.60 cach will secure one free. [It will be 
gent for $1.00 cash.] Receiver to pay expressage. 





No. 27.—Boy’s Tool Che-t.—Larger 
than No. 26, and containing twenty-one tools. From 
game manufacturer. Only seven subscribers at $1.60 
gach will sccure one free. [Or one will be forwarded 
on receipt of $2.50 cash.| Receiver to pay expressage. 





Ne. 28.—Boy’= Tool Chest.—still larg- 
er than No. 27, and from same maker. Chest contains 














No. 29.—Patent Magic Bell Mead 
Pencil.—This is a very pretty and convenient gold- 
plated Pocket Pencil, which is extended or closed by 
pulling or pressing the head. This premium and tho 
four which follow, are from the well known mannfactur- 
ers, LUpDEN & Tarton, 192 Broadway, corner of John 
St., New York. Mr. Ludden has been engaged in the 
business 87 years, and we can highly recommend his work. 
Only four subscribers sent us at $1.60 a year securcs one 
Sree, post-paid.—[We wiil send one, post-paid, for $1.50.] 





Nos. 30, 31.—Magic Charm Pen. 


eils,—These are gold-plated and very beautiful. Weoffer | 





Closed, 


ladies, and 8 larger style for gentlemen. Each style has 
aring at the head forattaching toa watch-chain. By 
fame makersas No, 23. 5 to? subscribers will secure 
one free. (See Table.)—[We will send the ladies’ size, 
post-paid, for $2, and the ge: tlemen’s ize for $2.75.] 





No. 32.—Gold Pen, 
Case.—Gold-plated case containing No. 4 Diamond- 
pointed Gold Pen, warranted. Same maker as No. 29. 
Only 7 subscribers sent to us at $1.60 each, will secure 
this sple: d'd article free and post-paid. In sending 
for this pen indicate how you wish the pen—whether you 
desire it to be stiff, medium, or limber.—[We will send 
one of these fine Pens, post-paid, on receipt of $2.50.] 








This isa very elegant premium. The handsome, heavi- 
est gold-plated case contains a No. 7 Improved Tele- 
scopic Pen and Pencil]. The pen slides out, the pencil is 
turned out by a screw, and there is a chamber for leads in 
top. By same makers as No. 29. This is richly worth 
the little effort tocollect 13 subscribers at $1.60 each to 
secure it free.—[We will send one, post-paid, for $5.50.] 





Nos. 34,35, 36.—American Table 
Cutlery.— Useful, very desirable, well tempered, and 
wanted by everybody! We are glad to be able to offer 
really good articles of American manufac- 
ture, such as are competing successfully 
with the best foreign make. Megars. 
PaTTERSON Bros., 27 Park Row, who 
supply us with these articles, are also im- 
porters of English goods. They recom- 
mend these Knives, manufactured by the 
MERIDEN CUTLERY Co., as equal to any 
Cutlery in the market, and their recom- 
mendation is a guarantee wherever t!:ey 
are known. We offer two kinds of Knives, 
and ‘hree sizes of each kind. No. 34 have 
Rubber Handles, which are actually boil- 
ing-water proof, go that, if they were ac- 
cidentully to remain in it for several 
minutes, or even honrs, they would . not 
be injured. The Blades are of the dest 
steel, and warranted. Premium 34 is the 
ES Desert or Tea size, sold at $14.75 per 

WN dozen....We present of these ¢welve 
z knives and twelve forks to any one sending 


hee SP <A 
only 22 subscribers at $1.60 each... For 23 subscribers, 
at $1.60, or 7% at $1.10, we will give either the medinm 
size, or the large Dinner size, sold at $15.70.—Preminum 
35 have Ivory Handles, are selected with great care, have 
Steel Blades, and are beautiful goods ; they are the Tra 
or Dessert size, which, with forks, sell at $18.50. Only 23 


subscribers at $1.60 each secures these .. For 33 sub- 
scribers at $1.60, or 110 at $1.10, we will send the 
medium size, or the Dinner size, sold at $21.20. ...For 35 
names, at $1.60, or 116 at $1.10, we will send the larger 
Dinner size, sold at $2250. The Forks, which accom- 
pany these Premiums, (Nos. 34 and 35,) are made of 
genuine Albata, and warranted double-plated with coin- 
silver. These Forks are furnished to us by Messrs. Pat- 
TERSON Bros.....Premium 36, the Carving-Knife and 
Fork (ziven for 9 subscribers), are made by the MERI- 
DEN CUTLERY Co.. with best Jwory, balanced Handles. 
They are beautiful, and serviceable articles for daily 





Telescopic | 








Nos. 37,38, 39, 40.—Pocket Knives 
—HEnRe’s FORTHE Boys AnD Girls !—These Premiums 
are among the most pleasing and useful that we ea 
ever offered. Every boy, and girl too, wants a iets 
knife. We give them an opportunity to obtain & most 
valuable one, for merely a little effort. Any boy or girl 
can easily collect 4 to 7 subscribers, and receive One of 
these fine premiums /ree, (see table, page 401), These 
knives are furnished by MERIDEN CuTLERY Co., 49Cham- 
bers St, New York, whose work is egual to any done in 
this country or Europe. No. 37% is a neat, substantial 
Knife, with three blades and buc-horn handle. No. 38 
is a still finer article, with four blades and pearl handle. 
No. 39 is an elegant Knife, with five blades and shell 
handle. No. 40 (see Engraving) is a Lady’s beantiful 
Pocket Knife, with four blades and shell handle.—[Any 
of these knives will be sent by us, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price, in cash, as given with each in Table, p, 401.] 








No. 41.—Multum in Parvo Pocket 
Knife.—({=* Boys, Read this. a Ycs, and the 
Men, too. Mr, 
JuDD thinks [afr. Judd's special fe @vorite.] 
more of this 
than any other 
article of twice 
its cost. He ob- 
tained one in 
London = just 
ten years ago, 
which he still 
carries, and 
gays it far more 
than pays the 
interest on 
$100, (2centsa 
day,) for, aside 
from its ordin- 
ary use as & 
double - bladed 
knife, some Premium 41 
one of its tOpen.) 
“tools” is often worth a “quarter,” by being on 
hand and just the thing wanted in an emergency. He 
sent an order to England at three different times, 
but only received much larger, clumsier articles, less 
effective, and costing $5 each, and finally learned that the 
original maker wasdead. He then got some English cut- 
lers here to make them, but they did not always succeed 
in keeping up a supply of first-class articles. We now 
get them all right of the MERIDEN CUTLERY COMPANY, 
and much cheaper than any imported. (Mr. Jupp could 
find none as desirable while in London on his last visit.) * 
The Engraving shows 
the parts of the knife, 
except the very conve- 
nient and very effective 
Screw-driver hidden by 
the opened large blade. 
The Saw is double-toothed, and will cut an inch board, 
saw off 2 good-sized stick, cut a notch, ete. The J/ook 
is used to lift a stove-cover, pry open sundry things, clean 
a horse’s hoof, pull on the boots, ete. The Punch makes 
holes in harness, wood, ete., which can be enlarged by its 
sharp corners, The Gimlet and Corkscrew are convenicnt, 
of course. The Tiveezers and long Pointer, or Brad-awl, 
drawn from the end of the handle, often come into use, 
The back of the Hook makes a good Hammer for tacks, 
and small pounding. The inside of the Hook forms & 
small Nut-cracker. All close into a compact white handle, 
the whole weighing only 2 ounces. IT IS A POCKET- 
FUL OF TOOLS. Eight subscribers at $1.60 each brings 
it, free, post-paid.—[We will send one, post-paid, for $3.50.] 











No. 42.—Crandall’s John Gil pin.— 
Full of Fun for the Whole Family.—This 
is one of Mr.C. M. Crandall’s very popular inventions. 
John Gilpin, with his hat on. is about 10 inches high, 
brilliantly dressed, and all ready to be put into the hun- 
dred laughter-provoking positions in which, with his 
horse, the delighted boy who gets hold of them will be 
ready to placethem. Get John Gilpin. Only three sub- 
scribers at $1.60 each, will secure a box free. D«livery 
unpaid.—[Or, a box will be sent, prepaid, for $1.35.] 





No. 43.—- Crandall’s District 
School,—This very amusing group of teacher and 
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scholars in the “district school,” will delight every Child, 

and Man and Woman too. The grave “ Master,”’ seated 
by the desk, with his * whisking stick”; the boys and 
girls with their books; the ** Little Lamb * that has fol- 


Premium 43. 





lowed Mary toschool; the ‘** Dunce” and his cap, and the 
altogether comical appearance of the whole company, 
make this one of the most attractive toys of Crandall’s 
invention.—Three subscribers at $1.60 each, will secure a 
box, delivery unpaid. [We send one, post-paid, for $1.25.] 





No. 44.—Crandall’s Masquerade 
Blocks. These are put up in boxes; the blocks in 
each box will make, by various combinations, 300 
different pictures in brilliant colors. They are not in- 
jured by w: ashing, and affora endless amusement for chil- 
dren. They are very beautiful gifts for the little ones, 
and allshould have them, Only 3 subscribers sent us at 
$1.60 each, will bring you a free box. Delivery unpaid.— 
(Ora set will be sent, pre-paid, on receipt of 95 cents.] 





No. 45.—Crandall’s Acrobats.— 
A most attractive, amusing and wonder- 
fal Toy. Children everywhere, who have scen the 
Acrobats, are delighted with them. Thousands of figures 
can be made from the pieces in a single box. The pieces 
are variously colored, and there is no end of fun in a box 
of them. If you take your premiums in other articles, 
don’t fail to duy the children a box of these Acrobats. 
Only 3 subscribers, at $1.60 cach, will bring a free box. 
Delivery unpaid.—-[One will be sent, post-paid, for $1.25.] 





No. 46, — Crandall’s 
Building Blocks furnish a most attractive 
amusement for children. Churches, Dwellings, Barns, 
Mills, Fences, Furniture, etc., in almost endless ya- 
riety, can be built with them, and the structures remain 
w# fam as to be carried about. For developing the in- 
genuity and taste of children they are unequaled. The 
Blocks are put up in neat boxes accompanieed by a larze 
Mustra/ed Sheet xiving various designs of buildings, etc. 
This is one of the most successful toys ever invented. 
Hundreds of thousands are in use. Four subscribers, at 
$1.60 cach, will secure you a free $1.50 box. Delivery 
unpaid.—[{Or we will send a box, pre-paid, for $2.00. } 


Improved 





No. 47.—Crandall’s Menageric— 
Most Marvellous and Interesting.—The six 
animals comprising the Menagerie are beautifully paint- 
ed, and so arranged with 56 pieces in each box, that tens 
of thousands of most laughter-provoking figures can be 
made up with them. Besides this, all the pieces of Cran- 
dall’s Acrobats fit the pieces of the Menagerie so that 
any one who has both, can combine them, and thus have 
no end of fun. Send us only five subscribers, at $1.60 
each, and you will have it free. Delivery unpaid. Post- 
age co=ts 60 cts.—[A box will be sent, pre-paid, for $2.69.] 


No. 50.—First-rate Wire Bed Mat- 
tress.—Just the thing for Hvery Family.—This is some- 
thing we would like to see on the bed of every hard- 
working man and woman in the country, and it is ‘* good 
enough fora king.” A smooth surface of woven fine 
wire, so ‘‘ kinked and linked ” that it is thoroughly elas- 
tic, yielding gently to pressure like a rubber sheet, or 
feathers, or a water surface, yet durable, and without the 
perspiration retaining surface of rubber or feathers, We 
have used one three years, and recently obtained a new 
one, which so pleases us that we have secured it at the 
last moment for our premium list, thus enabling many 
families to secure one, free, by the simple effort requir- 
ed to collect only 19 subscribers at $1.60 each. It is 
called the ‘‘ Farnham Improved Woven Wire-Bed, and is 
manufactured by Hiram Buckineuam, Chester, Conn. 
The only covering it needs is blankets, or mattress— 
enough to give warmth to the body underneath, accord- 
ing to the season, They are made in sizes to fit into 
any ordinary bedsteads. They are lasting, and require 
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no tightening-up arrangement. They can go anywhere 
as freight. (Give us size wanted.) The price is reduced 
to $12.00. [On receipt of this price, we will forward 
one to any address; or we will send one free fora pre- 
mium, as above.] Freight to be paid by the receiver. 





No, 51.—louchin’s Improved Pat« 
ent Pocket Cook Stove.—With Gridiron and 
Boiler (with folding handles) holding nearly one quart, 
which can be used asadrinkingcup. The cut represents 
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the Stove in operation, with the boiler placed upon it, 
which will boil water in five minutes to make 2 or 3 cups 
of Tea, Coffee, or Chocolate, Boil Eggs, Stew Oysters, 
etc. Pour about two tablespoonsful of alcohol through 
the wire gauze, and light with a match or taper. The 
Lamp being filled with sn indestructible packing will 
not spill or explode. Send four subscribers, at $1.¢0 
each, and get it free, post-paid. These stoves are made 
by the Houcuin Manuractcurine Co., 150 East 169th 
8t., New York.—[We will send one, pre-paid, for $1.35.] 





No. 48.—Pair of Skates.—The style 
we offer is ‘“‘Baruey & Berry’s Club Skate’ one of the 
most thoroughly tried and approved, wholly of steel, 
blued tops, polished runners. Size from 7 to 12 inches, 
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Always give size of shoe when desiring this premium. 
From Messrs, Patterson Bros., No. 27 Park Row, N. Y. 
Any boy or young man can get thusa pair of first-class 
skates /ree, by simply collecting and sending to us only 
8 subscribers, at $1.60 each, and naming the size desired. 
[We will sell a pair for $3.50.] Receiver to pay expressage, 





No. 49.—Boudoir Clock.—A very pret- 
ty and useful article. It is 5 
inches in diameter, in an oc- 
tagon Wood Case, covered 
with fine Morocco, and orna- 
Mented in gold, and withal 
a@ good time-keeper. It will 
tan in any position, is suita- 
ble for the home, store. of- 
fice. or foratraveler. Only 8 
subscribers, at $1.60 cach, need- 
ed to obtain it free. post-paid. 
Manufactured bv Messrs. S. B. 
Jerome & Co., New Haven, Ct. 
[We will send this clock, post-paid, on receipt of $3.50.] 
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No. 52.—Hous¢e ‘hold giaeenceertmte is 
one of the most convenient = 

little inventions for the 
housekeeper that we have 
seen, It is de- 
signed for pressing 
corned beef, spiced 
meats, boned tur- 
key and chicken. 
By an easy change 
of the bottom, the 
press can be used in making 
jellies, cider, or pressing out 
lard, tallow, herbs, or beef 
for tea for invalids, and in 
many other ways. Supplied 
by W. A. Boarpman. 128 
Union St., New Haven, 
Conn. We will send one 
Jree for 5 subscribers at 
$1.60 each, [or on receipt of 
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the price, $2.00.] Expressage to be paid by Receiver. 





No. 55.—The Aquapult— A Come 
bined Hand Fire-Engine, Portable Brass 
Force Pump, Sprinkler, etc., etc.—Manu- 
factured by W. & B. Douglass, Middletown, Conn.— 
This is a new, simple, cheap, effective apparatus, very 
valuable for throwing water or other liquids for water- 
ing gardens, vines, plants, and flowers; for washing 
windows, carriages, etc. ; for carrying promptly to any 
point to put out beginning fires ; for pumping water out 
of boats, cellars, etc., etc. It will pump 5 gallons a 


minute, and it throws astream readily against the second 
story windows, or even on to the roof of a two-story 
house. The stirrup, 
adjustable by a screw 
at any point accord- 
ing to the depth of 
vessel, holds the 
pump firmly by 
means of the foot, 
leaving one hand 
free to work the 
handle and the other 
to direct the rubber 
hose- pipe. It is 
simple in construc- 
tion, is made of 
brass, packs into a 
small space, and 
weighs but 5 pounds. 
Price, complete, with 
three feet of rubber 
hose, discharge pipe, 
and two nozzles, for 
single stream and for 
spray or sprinkler, 
$9.00. Seventeen subscribers at $1.60 each, will secure 
the whole free, [or we will supply it on receipt of $9.] 
Receiver to pay carriage or expressage in either case. 
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No. 54. — Selfeaudjusting, gold 
plate, Watch Key. This Key is universally ac- 
knowledged by Practical Watchmakers to be the best 
ever offered to the trade. Several times, while on asum- 
mer trip in the country, we were able to accommodate 















KEY — THAT 
leet WILL “WIND | ANY WATCH 
friends, who had lost or , mislaia their own watch keys, 
with one that would fit any watch, and it was one of 
these neat little things of Birch’s invention. Each Key 
is thoroughly tested before being sold, and the whole are 
manufactured under the immediate supervision of the 
Patentee. Three subscribers, at $1.60 each, will secure 
the neat gold plate Key offered as Premiam, For four 
subscribers, we will send the more expensive style, cel- 
luloid, with gold-plated tips, retailed at $1.50, post-paid, 
Made by J. S. Biron, 38 Dey St., N. ¥.—[We will send 
one, post-paid, for $1.00, or the finer style for $1.50.] 





No. 55.— Pocket Tool Holder.— 
(See Engraving.)—Every boy (or man) will be glad to get 
hold of this Premium. We have kept a similar, but less 
perfect sct in nse many years, and found it very con- 
venient fora thousand little jobs. In a maple handle, 
which is hollow, with a lignum-vite head, are packed 
twenty small cast-steel tools, any one of which may 
be quickly adjusted to the handle. It will alo hold for 
using, anvtiing from an 8-inch mill-file to a cambric nee- 





: Premium 53 
dle. Only 3 subscribers, at $1.60 cach, sent to us will se- 


cure you a free set, post-paid. These are made for vs by 
the MILLER’s Farts Manuracturine Co., 74 Chambers 
St., N. Y.—[We will send one of these, pre-paid, for $1.] 





No. 56.—Steinway Piano.—A Sus 
perb Gift.—Srven Octave Roszwoop CasE; Lares 
Front Rounp Corners; BEVELED Top; OGEE MvvULD- 
tna; Ricu Carvep Lees anp Lyre; OverstruNG Pat- 
ENT DuPpLeXx ScaLeE; Patent Iron Cupota anpD PIER 
Frame; Patent AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT THROUGHOUT 
THE ENTIRE SCALE, SAME AS IN GRAND Prano.—This is 
one of the most elegant Premiums ever offered ; regular 
and only price $640. That this Magnificent Instrument 
comes from the celebrated establishment of Messrs. 
Stemnway & Sons, Nos. 109 & 111 East 14th St., N. ¥., 
is enough to say; but it is due to these enterprising 
manufacturers to state that while their pianos have re- 
peatedly received the First Premiums, by the award of 
the most competent judges the world can produce; at the 
Universal Exposition in Paris, they received the First 
Granp Gotp MEDAL, and et the Centennial Exhibition 
in Philadelphia, 1876, they were awarded the High- 
est Honors, viz.: TWO MEDALS OF HONOR AND 
TWO DIPLOMAS OF MERIT—no other Piano exhibi- 
tor having received a similar distinction. Official report 
on Stemnway’s exhibit in the Main Building: * For 
greatest concert capacity in Grand Pianos, as also high- 
est decree of excellence in all their styles of Pianos, viz 
—largest volume, purity and duration of tone, and extra- 
ordinary carrying capacity with precision, and durability 
of mechanism ; also, novel disposition of the strings and 
construction, and bracing of the metal frame.’ The re- 





port then minutely describes and emphatically endorses 
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the six principal patented improvements which have 
made the Steinway THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE 
WORLD. The world renowned Artists and Composers, 
Dr. Franz Lizst and Anton Rubinstein, use the Steinway 
pianos exclusively, and pronounce them the standard 
pianos of the world. Many of the best judges in 
America say the same. We also speak from personal 
knowledge, as two o1 our Officers have for years each had 
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one at home. This splendid Preminm may be secured 
by many persons. Sending us 625 subscribers at $1.60 
each will do it. Many Ladies, and some Men, have 
secured this Premium, and some have obtained two or 
more, and sold the extra ones, thus securing large sala- 
ties. Classes of Young Ladies at school can unite in can- 
vassing, and obtain a present for a Teacher, or a Piano 
for their echool-room. We shall be glad to give this pre- 
minm toa large number. Send to Messrs. Steinway & 
Sons, New York Ciry. fora free circular describing it. 





No. 57.—W. S. Blunt’s ‘* Univers 
sal Force Pump.??—([Patented July 28, 187%6.]—See 
Engraving.)\—What most country families need. An in- 
door Force Pump for 1'« inch Suction Pipe; capacity 
15 to 18 gallons per minute. 
150 pounds pressure, and will 
throw water from a hose pipe 
50 feet high, and 90 feet hori- 
zontally, and have revolving 
tops, so that they can be made 
right or left hand. Being 
operated by a side shaft enter- 
ing through the air-chamber, 
there is no piston rod to wear 
out brass stuffing box as in 
other pumps. They are among 
the most powerful, simple, and 
durable pumps to be had. The 
ease with which any part can 
be renewed in case of accident, 
or access had to the interior for 
repairs, commends them for 
green-houses, farmers, and stockmen, as well as for cély 
use. Send for a descriptive circular to THz Nason MAn- 
uFacTurine Co., 71 Beekman St., and 71 Fulton St., 
New York, and secure a free one through us for your 
own use, (or for sale at $12,) by simply sending us 19 
subscribers, at $1.60 each, which you can readily collect 
during a very few evenings or on rainy days. It will 
well repay the effort.--[We will supply this pump on re- 
ceipt of the price. $12.00.] Receiver to pay expressage. 
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No. 58.—A First-rate Watch. — 
The Watches of the AMERICAN WatcH Co., WALTHAM, 
Mass., have peculiarities of excellence which place them 
above all foreign rivalry. The substitution of machinery 
for hand labor has been followed not only by greater sim- 
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plicity, bnt by a precision in detail, and accuracy and 
uniformity in time-keeping qualities, which by the old 
method of manufacture are unattainable. A smoothness 
and certainty of movement are secured, which proceed 
from the perfect adaption of every piece to its place. The 
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These pumps are tested to | 
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extent of the Waltham establishment, the combination 
of skilled labor with machinery perfect and ample, 
enable them to offer watches at the lowest rates. Their 
annual manufacture is said to be double that of all other 
makers in this country combined, and much larger than 
the entire manufacture of England. The mechanical im- 
provements and valuable inventions of the last fifteen 
years, whether home or foreign in their origin, have been 
brought totheiraid, 
and the presence 
of nearly 80,000 
Waltham Watches 
in the pockets of 
the people, is the 
best proof of the 
public approval. 
We offer a Sil- 
ver watch, jewel- 
ed, with chrono- 
meter balance, war- 
4 ranted by this Com- 
pany as made of 
the best materials 
in the best man- 
ner, and in a heavy 
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pure = coin - silver 
“hunting”? case; 
weight 30z. This 


watch we offer as a 
Premium, with the 
fullest confidence. 
Many persons 
have secured this 
Premium, and hundreds of young men and others, can this 
Sali and winter become the owner of one without cost, by 
devoting a few evenings to raising aclub. The 44 sub- 
scribers, at $1.60 each, which will secure this splendid $30 
Watch free, can be collected in almost any town. TRY IT. 





No. 59.—Bracket Saw.—(Sce Engraving.) 


—Althou-h this is a little thing, size of frame being 


r . “,: “— 
about 6X12 inches, it is sufficient for the manufacture of 


very many ornamental and useful articles, as Book Rests, 
Brackets, Boxes, etc., which the ingenuity of any person, 
young or old, may devise. The frame is rosewood high- 
ly polished, and the saws 
of tempered steel, four of 
which, with Designs and 
Directions, are sent with 
the frame. Our own boys 
of 10 years and upwards 
have made many brackets, 
etc., for us the past year, 
worth 50 cts. to $1.50 each, 
doing it at odd hours, 
when without this they 
might have been allured 
to undesirable company. 
It isa most valuable imple- 
ment. Any Boy (or Man) 
will spend many an hour 
with this, which might be worse employed, and not only 
develop ingenuity and skill, but also turn ont useful and 
ornamental articles. We have seen a humble Parlor 
wholly adorned with brackets, frames, shelves, etc., which 
were mainly prepared by father and son from the wood of 
cigar boxes, with some from cedar and other shingles, 
and thin boards. The room was as attractive and pleas- 
ing to us, under the circumstances, as some drawing- 
rooms furnished with costly brackets, etageres, etc., at 
acost of hundreds of dollars. Four subscribers only, at 
$1.60 each, sent to us, will secure this Bracket Saw, free, 
post-paid. Made for us by the MILLER’s Fatits Manv- 
FACTURING Co., 74 Chambers St., N. Y.—[We will send 
the saw, etc., post-paid, on receipt of the price, $1.25.] 








No. 60.—Payson’s Indelible Ink, 
and Briggs’? Marking-Pen Combination. 
—(See Engraving.) — Payson’s Indelible Ink is too well 
known to need further commendation. It is almost In- 
dispensable in the family. 
Briggs’ Marking-Pen has 
been before the public for 
fifteen years, and is justly 
celebrated for all kinds of 
marking, and particularly for 
writing upon coarse fabrics. 
The Pen and Ink bottle are 
put up in a neat box-wood 
case; the glass pen unjoints 
in the middle and fits inside 
the case. The whole is thus 
portable and always ready 
for use, and protected from 
injury by evaporation or 
breakage. We have used this 
pen and ink for several years with entire satisfaction. Pre- 
sented, and sent post-paid, to any one who simply sends 
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RE 
us 3 enbscribers, at $1.60 each.—[We will send a bottle 
of the Ink, with Pen, post-paid, on receipt of 7 cents,] 





No. 61. — Excelsior Pocket and 
Dissecting Microscope.— (See Engraving.) —The 
microscope reveals tous a beautiful world unseen by 
the unaided eye, and hardly conceived of, until one has 
the microscope before him. One of these instruments 
(the best obtainable) ought to be in every family, in 
country and city. It will furnish rational amusement for 
old and young, diverting the mind from baser pleasures 
enlarging the conception of the skill and wisdom dis. 
played in creation, 
to say nothing of its 
usefulness in exam- 
ining and detecting 
a multitude of noxi- 
ous insects. We have 
long sought an in- 
strument of this kind 
that, while complete 
enough to be of any 
use, would be cheap 
enough for general Si 
introduction. That === 
which we now offer, 
though not having the power and appliances of one cost- 
ing $20 to $100, or more, is yet very valuable and servicable 
for the price, and the best we can obtain for any thing like 
the cost of this, and we are happy in being able to pre. 
sent such an instrument, and send it post-paid, to every 
one, sending us barely seven subscribers, at $1.60 each, 
The Premium Microscope (shown in the engraving,) is 
supplied with ‘Aree Lenses, and is packed in a neat case for 
the pocket. It is patented by J. J. Bausch, of Rochester, 
N. Y., and is manufactured for us by the Bauscn & Lomp 
OpticaL Co., and it is for sale by the dealers in optjeal 
instruments generally.--[We can supply one, and send 
it post-paid, for $2.75.) Every family should have one, 
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No. 62.—Abbott’s Pocket Micros. 
cope.—We offer this little instrument to those who de- 
sire one still lower priced 
than the Excelsior. In- 
sects alive or dead, or 
other small objects can 
be examined under it. It 
also has an attachment for 
counting the threads in 
linens or other fine goods. 
It is simple and con- 
venient, and each instrument is enclosed in a case 
labeled with instructions for use. Manufactured by 
L. G. ABsoTt, No. 103 Beekma:: St., New York. Only 
four subscribers, at $1.60 each, will secure one free, post- 
paid.—[Or we will supply one, post-paid, for $1.50.) 
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No. 63.—Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed-= 
Sower.—This Hand Seed-Sower sows from four to 
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eight acres per hour, ata common walking gait, throw- 
ing wheat and rye from 30 to 36 feet wide; barley, 20 
feet; hemp, 28 feet ; oats, 23 feet; clover, Millet and Hun- 
garian secd, 22 feet; and Timothy, 18 feet. Price, $5. 
Presented toany sender of 12 subscribers for Agricultur- 
ist, at $1.60 each. It is manufactured by the GooDELL 
Co., at Antrim, N. H.—[We will supply one en re- 
ceipt of the price, $5.] Receiver to pay express charges. 





No. 64.—Moore’s Floral Set.—This 
is a beautiful Premium—a complete set of Ladies? or 
Children’s Garden Tools, for the cultivation of 
flowers, consisting of a Floral Hoe, Spade, Fork and Rake, 
(as shown in the engraving). They are made of the best 
steel and iron, with finely polished hard-wood handles, 
light, durable, and highly finished, and each set inclosed 
ina box. They will be found very convenicnt in the 
garden or greenhouse. They are useful, pleasing toys 
for the little folks, requiring only 3 subscribers, at $1.60 
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each, to get them free. Better get more subscribers, and 
secure half a dozen sets or more, for others, to come with 
yours, as they can all come cheaply as freight. Made 
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by the MoorE MANUFACTURING Co., Kensington, Conn. 
[We supply aset for $1.00.] Receiver to pay expressage. 








and. Flower Bulbs, delivered Free at your 
own Post-offllce.— This premium gives opportunity 
to get the best seeds without trouble, even at the remotest 
points in the most distant territory penetrated by the U. 8. 
Mails. We have taken special pains to have prepared 
for us a selection of Seeds and Bulbs of the very choicest 
kinds, and the most useful varieties, Though some of 
them are rare and costly, all have been tested and found 
excellent. (They are put up for us by Messrs. B. K. 
Buss & Sons, 34 Barclay St., New York, whose seed 
establishment and reputation are well known as among 
the best in the country.)....We give a large assortment, 
with prices of each parcel or packet, so that any one can 
select just those desired. For every six subscribers 
gent us at $1.60 each, we will forward two dollars? 
worth of the following seeds, securely packed and 
post-paid, (An additional dollar's worth of seeds can be 
ordered for every three subscribers above six) ; ali de- 
lvered free....Here is the list to select from: 1 pint of 
New Dwarf White Wax Beans, 40c.; 1 packet Dreer’s Im- 
proved Lima Bean, 20c.; 10z. of New Egyptian Blood 
Turnip Beet, 20c.; ¢-pint packet of New Triumph Corn, 
15c. ; 3.0z. of Early Wyman Cabbage, 40c.; $ oz. of Mar- 
Dlehead Mammoth Cabbage, 40c.; ¢ oz. of Premium Flat 
Dutch Cabbage, 1ic.; 1 pkt. Henderson’s Early Summer 
Cabbage, 25c.; t 1b. Bliss’s Improved Long Orange Carrot, 
40c.; 1 pkt. Erfurt Earliest Dwarf Cauliflower, 50c.; 1 
pkt. Erfurt Large White Cauliflower, 25c.: $ oz. Craw- 
ford’s Half Dwarf Celery, 25c.; 1 pkt. Sulham Prize Cel- 
ery, 2c. ; 1 oz. finest pickling variety Cucumber, 30c.; 1 
plt. Zucalyptus Globulus (Australian Gum Tree), 25c. ; 
1 pkt. Black Pekin Hgg-Plant, 15c.; $ 0z. Early Hanson 
Lettuee, 50c.; 1 0z. of Hackensack Melon, 20c.; 1 pkt. 
Haskell’s Excelsior Water Melon, 15c,; 1 ounce of New 
Queen Onion, 50c.; 1 oz. of White Globe Onion, 25c.; 1 
pint Laxton’s Alpha Peas, 35c.; 1 pint Early Premium 
Gem Peas, 40c.; 1 oz. of Marblehead Squash, 25c.; 20z. of 
Turban Squash, 40c.; 1 oz. Arlington Tomato, 30c.; 
1 pkt. Golden Trophy Tomato, 15c.; 1 oz. Conqueror 
Tomato, 40c.; 1 pkt. Little Gem Tomato, 15c.; 1 Lilium 
auratum, or New Gold-banded ily, from Japan, 50c.; 1 
Lilium lancifolium rubrum, Japan Lily, red, 40c.; 1 Lil- 
jum lancifolium album, Japan Lily, white, 59c.; 24 
Gladioluses, fine mixed varieties, $1.00; 1 dozen, Mex- 
ican Tiger Flowers, $1.25; 1 doz. Tberoses, Double 
Italian, best, $1.50; 1 doz. Hyacinths, double and single, 
in three colors, red, blue, and white (for fall planting), 
$1.50; 4 dozen 7J'ulips, double and single, early and late 
(for fall planting), $2.00; 100 Crocuses, fine varieties 
(for fall planting), $1.00.—Get geome of these this month. 








No. 66.—Allen’s Planet Jr. Com- 
bined Drill and Wheel Hoe.—(Sec engraving, 
next column, of the ‘* Planet Junior Hand Seed Drill and 
Wheel Hoe."*] This popular hand implement for sowing 
and hoeing drilled crops,has been greatly improved 
for 1878 ; having opening Plow, Spout, Roller, Carrier, 
and Subsoilers of entirely new, and of greatly superior 
patterns. The remaining parts of the machine are also 
now subjected to close scrutiny in manufacture and test- 
ing, the makers being determined to leave nothing un- 
done that will improve this favorite tool. The Cylindrica: 
Brass Seed Hopper revolves with the carrying wheels, pre- 
venting all packing and clogging so usual in upright 





hoppers, especially with rough, chaffy, or soaked seeds ; 
the holes can be minutely adjusted all at once, not con- 
Jining you to unsuitable sizes, and each is covered by a 
patent shield or cup which discharges only after reach- 
ing the bottom, insuring regular dropping. The Plow 
works between the carrying wheels, opening just at the 
depth set, avoiding the tiresome watch or skilled labor 
usually necessary, and depositing the sced in a straight 
narrow line, an important advantage in cultivation. The 
covering is done as shown in the cut, the plow throwing 
the earth upon the wheels, which continually return it | 





exactly on top of the seed. It sows all Garden and small 
Nursery seeds, also shows the seed as it drops, never in- 
jures it, never clogs, drops evenly, covers with perfect reg- 
ularity, rolls down light or heavy, marks the next row, 
(superior new style marker), and turns at the ends on the 
roller, without pausing or sowing. THE COMBINED 
MACHINE holds one quart. Both sizes work with the 
smallest amount of seed, and can be made to drop in 
hills at different distances. The Combined Machine be- 
comes 8 Wheel Hoe by removing one bolt. It has two pairs 
of ¢<:npered steel hoes, one for delicate work close to the 
plants, leaving the ground level; the other for throwing 
heavy furrows to or from the row, and forcovering Corn, 
Peas, Beans, Potatoes, etc. It also has a pair of subsoilers 
for deep stirring, and a shovel plow for thorough cultiva- 
tion,and for opening drills for Peas, Beans.Corn, Potatoes, 
etc, At the first tending, the machine works beautifully 





i Gard Seed | as a Double Wheel Ioe, afterwards belween the rows. With 
No. 65.—Wery Choice Garden Seeds 


prising ease, rapidity, and perfection. Manufactured by 
8. L. ALLEN & Co., No. 119 South 4th St., Philadelphia, 


Sending only 19 subscribers for the American Agricul- | 
turist at $1.60 a year, will secure this valuable implement | 
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Sree, including all the parts named above, delivery un- 
paid. [Or we will forward these valuable combinations 
on receipt of $12.00.] Receiver to pay express charges. 





No. 67.—Breech-loading Pocket 
BRifle.—(See Hngruving.)—This remarkable little fire 
arm weighs only eleven ounces, yet shoots with great 
accuracy and power from 30 to 100 yards, or more, and 
can be loaded and fired five times a minute. It can be 
carried inside the vest, and is accompanied by an ex- 
tension breech, so that it may be used either as a pistol 
or like a rifle. Is in a neat mahogany case, with 250 
rounds of ammunition. The manufacturers are Mrssrs, 


J. Stevens & Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., and the rifles | 
are sold at retail by Mr. Epwim S. Harris, No. 177 | 





Broadway. Only 24 subscribers, at $1.69 each, required | 
to get it free. (2 Without the mahogany case, we will | 
give it, packed in a pasteboard box, all complete, with 100 

cartridges, on receipt of 18 subscribers, at $1.60 each.— | 
[We will sell one for $16.00.] Receiver to pay expressage. 





General Notes on the Premium | 
Fire Arms.—To meet a general desire, we have ar- 
ranged to supply some valuable weapons from the noted | 


and reliable establishments of E. Remineton & Sons, 


Tlion, N. Y., and 283 Broadway, N. Y. City. The Reming. 
ton’s are natural mechanics, and supervise their own 
work ; they employ the most skillful workmen, and turn 
out the best work that human skill can produce. Several 
millions of their weapons are in use. Any one desiring 
a fuller description, can obtain a free descriptive manual 
by sending to E. Remrneton & Sons, 283 Broadway, N.Y. 





No. 68. — Double-Barreled Gun, 
Breech-Loading, Central Fire, Reming=- 
ton’s.—Many of *Xese were given as Premiums last 














| year, and they gave such high and general satisfaction, 
that we offer them again. This is one of the finest guns 
ever offered the American Sportsman, combining all the 
most desirable features of the best imported, together 
with some valuable improvements not found in any 


* 
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other, As an effective gun this is just as good'as many 
of those imported at a cost of $150 to $200, or more. 
No better Shooting Gun can be obtained anywhere, at 


i igh. With the loaded shells in 
this size, Onion-growers can sow their crop any depth, | a hens Py rc Mee: : ° 


! 
width, or thickness, and also do all the hoeing with sur- | times a minute. On sceing a hawk approaching, we 
| 
! 
| 


the pocket, one can load and fire the gun several 


have slipped out a charge of small bird shot, put in a 
load of larger shot, and brought down the hawk. It is 
equivalent to carrying several guns, loaded with various 
charges of ammunition for different game. This valu- 


; able firearm has steel barrels, using paper or brass car- 


tridges that can be re-loaded many times, 2 dozen of 
which, and reloader (costing $4) and 500 primers or caps, 
(costing $1), are given with the gun. Price $50. Manu- 
factured by E. Remineton & Sons, 281 and 283 Broad- 
way, New York. P.O. Box 3,994. Armory at Ilion, N. Y: 
Sending us 66 subscribers at $1.60 each will secure this 
splendid premium free. Many got this premium last year. 
--[On receipt of $50, we will forward one to any ad- 
dress.] Receiver to pay charges by express or freight. 





No. 69.—A very Low=Priced Shot- 
Gun, but Useful One.—Single Barrel, Muzzle- 
Loader.—Price only $6. This will answer well where 
wanted for only occasional use, and where rapid loading 
or firing is of no account. It is as good as the guns we 
used to buy at $15.00 each. It is made by E. Reming- 
ton & Sons, which is a sufficient guarantee of its good 
quality. We will present one of these guns to any per- 
son forwarding us only 14 subscribers at $1.60 each) 
very easily collected. [For $6.00 we will forward one by 
express or otherwise.] Receiver to pay express charges, 





No. 70. — Remington’s ShoteGun, 
Breech = Loading, Remington Action} 
Single Barrel, Low priced.—Fine Quality Bar- 
rel. 32inch. No. 16 Gauge. For allordivary purposes, 
this is a very useful gun, of superior quality. It can be 
loaded (at the breech) and fired 5 to 10 times a minute. 
(See notes over No: 68.) One or two dozen shells can 
be loaded with differeut sizes of shot, and carried in the 
pocket ready for any size game, from No. 10 shot for the 
smallest birds to Buck-shot for deer or other | ani- 
mals at short range. The gun is plain, but shoote just 
as well as the most costly carved and ornamented 
weapons. Price $18, which includes Cleaning Rod and 


| Loading Stick. To this we add 24 shells, 500 primers or 


caps, and re-loader, for $5, the whole costing $23.00. 
The shells can be re-loaded a great many times. Those 
wishing to carry more than 2% charges can have more 
shells at $1.80 per dozen. We give the above Gun, Re- 
loader, 24 Shells, 500 Primers, Cleaning Rod, etc., to any 
one sending us only 34 subscribers at $1.60 each. We 
will add 8 shells, if desired, for every subscriber at $1.60 
above 34. [We will forward the above complete, to any 
address on receipt of $23.00.] Carriage paid by Receiver. 





No. 71, 72,73. Long Range Creed- 
moor Rifles at Greatly Reduced Prices, 
—The Remington Rifles are used by most of the success- 
ful competitors at the International, State, and other 
rifle contests.and are a great desideratum for shooting one- 
third to five-eights of a mile or more, at game or other 
wise.—The Remingtons now make them at three prices, 
viz., No. 1, $100, No. 2, $85, and No. 3, $60. The barrels, 
locks, etc., ail of the same quality, and 
shooting equally well — the differences 
being in the stocks and extra finish. 
All three have venier sight, wind-gauge, 
and spirét level. No. 1 has a “ pistol 
grip” stock ; No. 2 is without pistol 







grip ; No. 3 has a military stock. Some prefer these; It 
is a good deal a matter of taste, the shooting and caliber 
of all being the same. We present No.1 for 110 snb- 
scrihers af $1.60 each; No. 2 for 100 subscribers at $1.60; 
No. 8 for % subscribers at $1.60. (Spirit Level with each.) 
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No, 74.—VFirsterate Hunting and 
Target Rifle.—Low Priced.— Remington's make 
and patent. Breech Loader. Rim Fire. For general use up 
to 1/, ofa mile, for hunting and target shooting, this is a 
valuable Rifle. The caliber may be 22, 32, 38, or 44/; 99, a8 
desired. Except for larger animals, the 38 caliber is 
sufficient. We select the 28-inch barrel. Price only $22. 
We will present this valuable Rifle for 84 eubscribers, 
at $1 60 each; or a 26-inch barrel ($21) for 832subscribers ; 
or a 30-inch barrel ($23) for 86 subscribers. The re- 
cipient to name what caliber he desires. [On reccipt 
of the above prices, ($21, or $22, or $23,) we will for- 
ward one of these rifles by any conveyance desired.] 





No. 75.—Reminzton’s Vest-Pocket 
Pistol,—Full length 4 inches; weight 33g ounces; ca- 
liber 22. Full nickel plated. Single Barrel. Price $3.75, 
Presented for 9 subscribers, at $1.60 cach, 
forward one by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, $3.75.] 








No. 76. — Remington Revolver, 
(Smoot’s Patent.)-—VFive Shot. Length 6% inches, 
weight 10 ounces. Caliber 30. Finished in the best man- 
ner. Price $9.00. We will present this valuable weapon 
on receipt of 17 subscribers, at $1,60 each. For 18 sub- 
scribers we will eend one of these Revolvers, nickel 
plated, (price $10.00.) [Forwarded to any address, post- 
paid, on receipt of the above prices.]—N.B. For 16 sub- 
ecribers, we will present Remington’s Double-Action, 
Self-Cocking Pocket Pistol (5-shot Revolver. Price $3.00). 





No. 77.—Turn-etable Apple Parer, 
Improved.— No. 78. Climax Apple 
Corer and Slicer.—No. 79. Family 
Cherry Stoner.—No, 80. Bay State 
Apple Paring and Slicing Machine. 
No. Sl. **Saratoga’’ Potato Peeler 
and Slicer.—(Sce Engraving.)—All the above 
machines are most useful in everyhousehold where apples, 

: cherries, and potatocs are to be 
cared for. Manufactured by the 
GoopeEtt Co., Antrim, N.H. We 
have never geen the work for 
which these machines were con- 
trived, more rapidly or better 


Apples are pared, cored, and sliced 
with the greatest facility, and the 
Cherries are readily relicved of 
their stones, leaving the fruit in 
good shape. The “Bay State 
Parer and Slicer” has a new at- 
tachment tothe Knife Head which 
cuts the Apple into slices, and 
piaces them at one side in 4 ‘lish 
on the table. The ‘ Saratoza’’ 


and useful contrivance. ("Only 
three subscribers, at $1.60 each, 
are required to get any one of the 
above, except No. 80, which re- 
quires four. For sixteen sub- 
ecrihers at $1.60 cach, we will send the whole of them 
free, Aclivery unpaid. [Or we will supply any one of 
them at the price named (see Table).] Receiver to pay 
expressage. For prices sce Premium Table, page 401. 








No. S2.—Remington Sewing Ma- 
chine.—Price reduced 20.—“ A good Sewing 
Machine lizhtens the labor, and promotes the health and 
happiness of those at home.”’ Any good sewing machine 
is a great trezsure in any household ; we would as soon 
think of abolishing the plow, and digging up the fields 
with a spade, as of being without a sewing machine. Upon 
the mother’s health, vigor, and serenity, largely depend 
the child's health, vigor, and success in life, as well as 
his moral character. The everlasting “stitch, stitch, 
stitch,” the bending over the work, the loss of sleep, and 
the lack of right exercise have brought tens of thon- 
gands to early graves, and seriously injured the health of 
millions upon millions. Reckoned in dollars, a sewing 
machine pays largely. If onecost $500 even, the interest 
on that, less taxes. would be about $32. The total sew- 
ing in most families is equal to at least 4 months of 
steady hand-sewing. If hired, this would cost, board in- 
cluded, $5 to $10 per week, or $85 to $170 a year, three- 
fourths of which would be saved by using a sewing ma- 
chine that will work at least 4 times as fast. (cutting, 
basting, etc., included) ; or a saving of $50 to $100, or 
more. each year. We say to every man. Get your wife a 
Good Sewing Machine, even if you have tosell a favorite 
horse, or an acre or two of land—gcet the sewing machine 
any way. If youcan geta machine through our premium 
list, and thus save the cash it would cost, well—but get 
the machine. (Multitudes have obtained them free 
through our premiums by collecting subscribers on rainy 
daysand evenings. Almost any man or woman can readily 





slices and peels the potato at one | 
. ate P | of the country. Send to them for circulars, if desired. 


operation, and is a very ingenious — 


| do this, 





[Or we will | 


| tions of our Premium Machines, write by letter or postal 


| poses. 
| ng.) 


done, than they will do it. The | from % ounce up to 


| &trength-saving, clothes-saving implement, that should 





| 


The premium list may be collected in your own | 


neighborhood and elsewhere.) We offer one of the best of 
the leading machines, one which has been thoroughly 
tested and gives entire satisfaction. While all of the high- 
cost machines are valuable, each has some excellence pe- 
culiar to itself. The Remington Family Sewing | 
Machine has sprung rapidly into favor, as possessing 
the best combination of good qualities, namely: light 
running, smooth, noiscless, rapid, durable, with perfect 


Premium 82 








Lock Stitch. It isa Shuttle Machine, with Automatic 
Drop Feed. Its use is very readily acquired; it may be 
run at very high rate of speed; it is very durable; in con- | 
struction it is of the best, and in desivn it is beautiful. 
—No charge for boxing the machines. They go safely 
as freight. Sending us 66 subscribers at $1.60 each will 
secure one free. For free circulars, giving full descrip- 


to the Remington Sewing Machine Co., 
Nlion, N. Y., or to No. 283 Broadway, New York City. 





No. 83.—Family Scales.—These scales, 
combining the advantages of counter and platform scales, 
are peculiarly adapt- 
ed to household pur- 
(See Engrav- 
They weigh 


240 lbs. They have a 
scoop, or pan, for 
weighing flour,sugar, 
or other house stores, 
and a platform for 
heavier articles, and 
are just such an apparatus asis needed for in-door or out- 
door use, occupying less than 2 feet square. These | 
scales are manufactured by the well-known FatrBanks | 
& Co., No. 311 Broadway, New York, whose weighing 
&rraratus has long ranked as the standard in all parts 


Premium 83 





Send us 21 subscribers, at $1.60 each, and get these fine 
Scales free.—[We will also supply these scales on re- 
ceipt of the price, $14.00.] Recciver to pay expressage. 
No. 84.—Universal Clothes Wring- 
er. — (See Engraving)— A very useful, time-saving, 








Here is a thing that is of great value, 
It will pay for itself several 


be in every family. 
**and no mistake abont it.” 
times a year in any family. The wringing out of clothes 
by hand is hard upon the hands, arms, and chest, and the 


With this Wringing Machine, the garments are passed | 
rapidly between elastic rollers, which press the water 
out better than hand wringing, and as fast as one can 
pick up the articles. A most important feature of this 


| 
| 
| twisting stretches and breaks the fibers with lever power. | 
' 
| 
| 


iD) 
iin lig 
Ii, RO.BROWNING. PREST 
BTLANDT ST.NEW YORK.» eae 


Ss TUTE Me 
Universal Clothes Wringer is the peculiar cog-wheel ar- 
rangement, which makes both rollers turn together, 
and always keep their place. Without these, the crank- 
roller will slip, and pnil the fibers, and injure the fa- 


bric.. A multitude of letters of thanks for these Ma- 
chines, given by us as Premiums, have been received. It 





| desired from XVI to XXXVI. 





is easy to gather at the regular rate of $1.60 each, the 


16 subscribers, and this will secure a present of one of 
these very valuable $8.00 Universal Wrinzers, They 


are made by the METROPOLITAN WasHING MACHINE Co 
Middleficld, Ct. R. C. Brownrna, 32 Cortlandt St., N.Y 


[We will supply one of these valuable machines on re- 
ceipt of the price, $8.00]. Receiver to pay expressage, 





No. 85.—The Great Dictionary.— 
Worcester’s Lirce Picrorta, UNaBrRipcep Eprvion 
containing 185: three-column pages, with Ps 
multituie of illustrative engravings. (The work isa 
large quarto volume.) Most of the thoroughly educated 
men of the country consider this as by far the best Dic. 
tionary in the English Language. It gives the spelling 
and pronunciation of every word in tie language with 
full explanations, and as a source of general information 
stands next to » Cyclopedia. The Dictionary can hg 
called for at our office, or be sent anywhere by exprosg 
or otherwise. Jt should be in every family. Let a mnl- 
titude of Boys, and Young Men, each get 18 subscribers, 
at $1.60 cach, and each secure this invaluable work, 4 
great many have done so in the past. Itis worth trying all 
winter, to get and own it ; but you can probably get snb- 
scribers enough this month to obtain it free. It is pb- 
lished by Messrs, J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelph'y, 
—[We will supply one of these Dictionaries for $10.00.) 
Receiver to pay expressage, 


Nos. 86 to 9Y.—Here is 1 GRAND 








| COLLECTION, giving in Twenty-one Large 


Voiumes, 4 vast amount of most Useful and Prvetica} 
Information,collected during 21 years by a great number 
of active, earnest, intelligent, practical Men and Women, 
and illustrated with many thousands of beautiful, 
pleasing, and instructive Engravings, that have cost 
more than One Hundred Thousand Dollars, 


, These Volumes arc alone a large and valuable Library, 


containing more varied information on all matters per- 
taining to the Household, the Garden, the Farm, and 
kindred Subjects, than can be found in books that would 
cost five times the price of these. Each of these 21 
Volumes has a full Alphabetical Table of Contents, for 
readily referring to any article or subject in the Volume, 
The Volumes are newly printed, from the Original Elec- 
trotype Plates, from time to time as wanted. They are 
supplicd Bound or Unbound. The Unbound Vole 
umes (Premiums 86 to 91) cost $1.75 each, includ- 
ing postage, and for ordinary use answer a good pnr- 
pose. The Bound Volumes (Premiums 92 to 
97) are neatly bound in uniform style, with gilt title, 


| ete.; they are very convenient, and finely adorn the 


Book-Case or Table. These cost $2.30 per Volume, in- 
cluding postage. We send all Volumes, bound or un- 
bound, paid through by Mail or Express. Those obtain- 
ing less than the 21 Volumes, can select any Volumes 
See Premium Table, 
page 401, for the number of subscribers required. 





[:EaD TuI1s.] 

Nos. 98 to 102.—BOOKS — Choice 
Books, for the Farm, the Garden, the House- 
hold, on Architecture, and Other Subjects, 
Premiums 89 to 101 are for specific amounts, which 
may be selected by the recipient from our long list, 
published in the advertising columns of cvery number of 
the American Agriculturist,* in amounts of $10, $15, $20, 
$25, etc., as noted inthe Table of Preminins, The Books 
will ali be forwarded to the recipient paid through 
by Post or Express, to any place within the United States 
or Territories, and to the farthest point on our border, 
when to be sent out of the United States—N. B.— 
Here isan opportunity, not only for individuals to ob- 


| tain good books for themselves and families. free, but 


also forthe Farmers of a neighborhood to 
unite their efforts in raising a club of 
subscribers, and through these premi- 
ums get an Agriculturist Library for the 
general use of all. Let some enterprising, 
public-spirited farmer in every neighborhood start this 
matter, ask his neighbors to help make up a list, and 
thonsands of such Libraries will be established all over 
the country, which, with the copies of the Agriculturist 
thus scattered, will have a wonderful influence in de- 
veloping thought, increasing intelligence and awakening 
inquiry, and the increased profit resulting will be beyond 
estimate—Premium 102 does not limit the amount 
of hooks, but any one, sending 25 or more names, may 
select any Books from our advertised List to the amount 
of 10 cents for each subscriber sent at $1.10 a year; ¢T 
30 cents for each name sent at $1.30 a year; or 60 cents 
worth for each name sent at $1.60a year. This Premium 
No. 102 is only offered for clubs of 2 or more. QF The 
Books for all the Premiums. 98 to 102 inclusive, will be sent 
by mail or express, pre-paid by us, as noted above. 
See also our Book List, published every month, in the 
advertising pages of the American Agriculturist, tor 
prices at which any of our Books will be sent, post-paid. 


* Descriptive Book List sent free on application. 











